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Yeast is a simple food but its 


Spann 


remedial effects are potent. 
Unlike drugs, or medicines, its 
benefits are not to be had over- 
night. Persisted in, however, 


Se ere 


yeast works wonders in disor- 


ders such as indigestion, con- 
stipation, nervous ailments, 
skin troubles and general run- 


down conditions. 
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NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1753 No. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me descriptive booklets on [) yeast for 

; health; yeast for better bread; () yeast for poultry. 






Name 


Address 











E fit and keep fit. Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast will 





ANIMAL-POULTRY YEAST FOAM is 
now widely used for stock and poultry. 
It induces faster, sturdier growth and 
brings increased vitality. For poultry 
it insures more eggs and heavier eggs. 


help you, as they have helped and are today help- 
ing innumerable men and women the nation over. 


Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast 
are palatable and may be eaten 
in a number of pleasant ways. 
Spread butter on a cake and 
eat it like a cracker. Mash it 
fine and mix with other food 
such as cereals. Or break and 
soak the cake in water and 


drink the yeast-laden liquid. 


Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast 
are time tested and preved. 
For bread baking and home 
beverage making these yeasts 
have enjoyed nation-wide pop- 
ularity for more than half a 


century. 
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ND now another Christmas issue! No matter how 

busy and rushed we've been during the entire 
year, all of us approach the holiday season with that 
little feeling of anticipation and happiness. Not be- 
cause of gifts and material things which may come 
to us but rather the happiness of the season brings 
this joy. This can truly be called the season of thought- 
fulness. Even tho we may not have the friends dearest 
to us near, and we are unable to journey to the old 
home, there are many happy 
messages and greetings that 
seem to be floating thru the 
air. It always affords a 
chance for us to pause a bit 
and think of the joyous 
Christmas days at home and 
send greetings to our far- 
away friends. 

* * & & 

Mrs. MARSHALL in her 
story on “Keeping Christ- 
mas” urges that we make 
Christmas a very real thing 
with touches of sentiment and 
old-time genuineness. As you as, 
turn thru this issue we hope that you will find many 
things which will make your Christmas a happier 
home occasion. 


F.D. Farrell 


+ + &+ & 


Our plant was honored recently by a visit from 

Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, during his 

visit to the Middlewest. The work of his department 

daily influences the lives of every man, woman, and 

child connected with agriculture. He is eagerly seeking 

ways to make that influence more and more effective. 
* + & 


THIS month we are glad to introduce F. D. Farrell 
to Successful Farming readers. As president of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College he is deeply inter- 
ested in the development of a fuller and more satisfy- 
ing type of farm life. On page 7 he points out the 
advantages farm people may enjoy in full measure, 
while the city dweller can have them to a limited 
extent and at great cost. 
> = 2 = 

ON THE night of October 28 we were honored by 
having as guests 140 leading livestock men, doctors, 
and veterinarians. These men came from the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. They met with 
us here at the Successful 
Farming plant for the 
purpose of discussing un- 
dulant fever and Bang 
abortion. Dr.A.V. Hardy 
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of the University of Iowa, who is rated as one of the 
leading authorities, advised us not to be too much 
concerned over some of the sensational publicity given 
to undulant fever. Both he and Dr. Charles Murray 
of Iowa State College cautioned us that it is a problem 
for the livestock man to master, however. Dr. C. P. 
Fitch of the University of Minnesota outlined prac- 
tical control measures and did a good job of con- 
vincing everyone that this problem must be met 
quickly and effectively. 
* * & 
Rows and rows of steel filing cases filled with the 
names and addresses of 1,150,000 Successful Farming 
subscribers occupy our third floor. In thesame order 
each month, these cabinets are moved to the ac idressing 
department. A change in the order by which the cabinet 
are moved was made this 
month. This means that some 
readers will receive their 
copies earlier than usual while 
others will get them later. 
+ &+ & 


ONE of our recent visitors 
was Dr. M. A. Jull. He is in 
charge of poultry investiga- 
tional work in the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. While 
here he told us of a lot of the 
newer things they are learn- 
ing about the inheritance of 
broodiness, molt, hatchabil- 
ity, and other subjects important to poultry owners. 
These are of special interest now as we are thinking 
of the replacements we want to make in the flock next 
year. With that in mind we have persuaded him to 
give us a feature story for January outlining some of 
the things we should consider in selecting hatching 
eggs or baby chicks, 

















Anna Steese Richardson 


* &£ & 


Mi SS GRACE E. FRYSINGER, the extension home 
economist for the north-central states, was one of our 
most recent guests. Miss Frysinger, as many of you 
know, travels quite extensively thru the Middlewest 
keeping in touch with the programs of your state ex- 
tension projects and the activities of your own home 
demonstration agents. 


* &+ & ¢ 


Wer ARE now looking 
forward to a visit from 
Anna Steese Richardson, 
our etiquette editor, who 
will be with us early in 
November. 
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Extending the limits 
of Man’s Opportunity 


Only a few generations ago the life of man was 


circumscribed by his own physical limitations . . 


. the dexterity 


of his fingers, the strength of his back, the speed of his limbs, 


and the labor of domestic animals. . 


. . The interchange of com- 


modities was slow, difficult. There were no good roads, as we 
know them today, nor any way to travel swiftly, surely, over these 
roads. The deeply rutted wagon trail was a long, hard trail. : . . 
Though boundless acres were all about, it was only the adventur- 
ous few who traveled far. Many a man lived and died without 


ever having been more than fifty miles from home. . 


. . Then 


was born an idea that was destined to reshape the frontiers and 
the future of the entire country—the idea of making a small, 
strong, simple automobile so low in price that it might be placed 
within the means of all the people. 


Tes coming of this new means of 
transportation not only changed the 
industrial life of the nation, but 
helped to change the private lives 
of every one for all the generations 
to come. 

It leveled hills, extended horizons, 
created new opportunities, furnished 
the means to earn more money and 
to enjoy the leisure which that in- 
creased income should bring. 

In creating and building a small, 
strong, simple automobile at a low 
price, and in using it, man became 
accustomed to thinking of machinery 
as a sefvant. He made power work 
for him. 

More and more as time went on, in 
industrial plants and on the farm, 
heavy labor was taken off the back 
of man and placed upon the broader 
shoulders of the machine. 

The Ford moved everywhere, blaz- 
ing the way over miry roads and 
rocky. mountain trails, through 
gumbo and sand, creating a rising 


demand for swifter, smoother travel 
that resulted in the construction of 
hundreds of thousands of miles of 
cement and macadam highways reach- 
ing to all parts of the country. 

The benefits resulting from the 
introduction of the low-priced auto- 
mobile have done more than perhaps 
any other single thing to increase the 
standards of living and to make this a 
truly united country. 

All the people are blended together 
by the flexibility and swiftness of 
automobile transportation. The 
prairie farmer, the industrial worker, 
and the city business man are gov- 
erned by similar impulses, similar 
tastes, similar demands upon highly 
specialized machinery to serve them. 


‘Ta civilization can show no greater 
example of disciplined ma- 
chinery than in the opera- 
tion of the Ford Industries, 


the car, but the machines 
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that make the machine—the methods 
that make it possible to build such 
a fine car, in large numbers, at a 
low price. 

Craftsmanship has been put into 
mass production. Millions and mil- 
lions of parts are made—each one so 
accurate and so exactly like the other 
that they fit perfectly to the thou- 
sandth of an inch when brought 
together for assembly into com- 
plete units. 

Men by the thousands and the hun- 
dred thousand are employed at the 
Rouge plant alone and there are hun- 
dreds of acres of plant equipment. Yet 
the purpose today is wholly the same 
as when the equipment of the Ford 
organization was housed in a single 
small building. 

Everything that has been done has 
been done to give further scope and 
expression to the Ford Idea. 


‘Taar idea is not merely to make auto- 
mobiles—not merely to create so 
much additional machinery and so 
many millions of additional horse- 
power—but to make this a better 
world in which to live through pro- 
viding economical transportation for 
all the people. 

For that purpose the first Model T 
was made twenty-one years ago. For 
that purpose the new Ford is made 
today. In 1929, as in 1908, it is again 
helping to reshape the fron- 
tiers and the future of the 
country and to further ex- 
tend the limits of man’s 


opportunity. 
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What Is New in Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 






F AIRY profits in many cases 
‘e are being reduced to farm- 
ers on account of an exces- 
Pe. ad sive number of receiving 

stations. Leland Spencer, 
of Cornell University, has just com- 
pleted a survey of 31 milk-receiving sta- 
tions in New York state. This survey 
shows that 14 of these stations could 
have done the work of 31 and saved $40 
a vear for each farm with an average in- 
creased hauling distance of only one- 
half mile. Much of this would have been 
taken care of. by more co-operative 
hauling. This survey is simply another 
illustration of the fact that farmers must 
pay more attention to the efficiency of 
their marketing methods. 

* * * 


To prevent cannibalism in poultry, 
D. C. Kennard, of the Ohio Experiment 
Station, has just devised a new method 
of tipping the upper beak of the pullets. 
The edge of the upper beak, about one- 
eighth of an inch from the tip, is cut in 
just far enough to get a hold and start 
tearing. Then by prying and pulling 
with the flat side of the knife the point 
at the beak is removed close to the 
quick by tearing, rather than by cut- 
ting, and without bleeding. This renders 
the bird harmless for two or three weeks 
while the beak is growing out again. It 
should be done just at the time the 
birds are put into winter quarters. By 
the time the beak has grown out again 
they will have become accustomed to 
their winter quarters and little trouble 
is likely to be experienced. 

~ * * 


A survey of 25 
farms in Webster 


County, Lowa, Cow testers and association members participated in contests at The Dairy Cattle Congress 


brings out some 
interesting facts 


Men who are planning to sow clover 
next spring should be sure to buy only 
tested seed which is adapted to local 
conditions. The importance of this is 
well illustrated by the fact that a sample 
recently analyzed by the Purdue Ex- 
periment Station, and which has been 
offered for sale in that state, has been 
found to contain more than 20 percent 
weed seeds, many of which were the 
most noxious varieties. Stated another 
way, there were more than 148,000 nox- 
ious weed seeds per pound of the clover. 

a. 


Recently the Federal Government 
seized 300,000 pounds of low-grade 
poultry in New York City. Other 
seizures in different sections of the 
country materially increased the total. 
Farmers and poultry raisers as well as 
the local packing plants will profit ma- 
terially if they will eliminate these low- 
grade birds before shipping them to 
market. The Food and Drug Act re- 
quires that all shipments of poultry be 
free of disease. 

* * * 

Dairy cattle price cycles are usually 
about fifteen years in length. We had a 
high era of dairy cattle price in 1885, 
another in 1900, and another from 1915 
to 1920. It is reasonable to think that 
within the next few years we will face a 
gradual deline in prices again. 

* * * 


Experiments at the Kansas station 
show a decided increase in yield and 
quality of wheat where wheat follows 
alfalfa over that on fields where it is 
grown continuously. Last year there 


which will mean much in strengthening these organizations 


was not only an increase of "5.1 bushels 
per acre, but this wheat also contained 
2.4 percent more protein and was 1.3 
pounds heavier per bushel. It is not 
recommended that wheat follow im- 
mediately after alfalfa but these figures 
do show conclusively that the growing 
of alfalfa not only increased the yield 
but also the quality of the grain. 
* * * 


The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
has shown that when bluegrass pastures 
are grazed too heavily they are likely to 
be severely injured by grubs. Early and 
continuous heavy pasturing makes it 
impossible for the grass to mature and 
to build up a storage system in the 
roots that will protect them against 
insect pests. Heavy pasturing also per- 
mitted the encouragement of unpala- 
table weeds which choke out the pasture. 

a2 2 

Experiments in Nebraska show that 
early spring plowing yielded 12 percent 
more corn per acre than late spring 
plowing. It also yielded 13 percent more 
corn than fall plowing. Plowing to a 
depth of more than 7 inches proved im- 
practical. 

* * *® 

Indiana is the latest state to adopt 
regulations forbidding the importation 
of cattle which react to the abortion 
test. Such cattle can be brought into 
the state only upon permission of the 
state veterinarian; and when this is 
done, they must be kept isolated. It is 
also unlawful for any one to dispose of 
cattle over 5 months of age which have 
reacted positively to the test unless this 
fact has been 
known to the 
purchaser. The 
Indiana Live- 
stock Sanitary 





concerning the 


Board has adopt- 





relationship of 


ed a definite plan 





the size of farm 
and profits. 
rarms.of less 
than 80 acres 
show an actual loss 
of $171 a year above 
all operating expenses, 
taxes, interest, and labor. 
The larger the farm the 
greater the profit over the 
above-mentioned items. Farms 

of 320 acres and over showed an 
average profit of $1,841. This is one 
of many illustrations which show the 


increased profit to be had by having suf- 
ficient acreage to permit the use of mod- 


ern equipment and labor-saving devices. 
















for the eradica- 

tion of this dis- 

disease thru the 

co-operation of 

the herd owners. 
* - ~ 


On account of the fact 
that the larvae of the Eu- 
ropean corn borer may live 
thru the winter in the cob or 
the grains of ear corn, the farm- 
ers in the infested territory have 
asked for help from the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
means of overcoming this trouble. Tests 
have shown that where ear corn is heated 
{ Please turn to page 84] 
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Why Wear Divers’ Boots? 


























You don’t need them to keep YOUR feet on the ground! 


| O one but a DIVER would 


N work in a pair of divers’ boots. 
He carries 16 pounds on each 
foot. He has to, to keep his 

feet on the ocean bottom. But the 
MODERN-MINDED farmer does not 
need such boots to help him KEEP 
HIS FEET ON THE GROUND. He 
knows what he wants. He wants a 
boot that is LIGHT AND COM- 
FORTABLE. He also wants SERVICE. 


Through for the day 


Still, some farmers think 


the man who wears Goodrich boots. 
No lifting of unnecessary dead weight 
as he works. He is still ALIVE AND 
ACTIVE at the end of the day. 


For Goodrich rubber boots are light. 
They are flexible. And tough. 27 DIF- 
FERENT kinds of rubber compounds 
and rubberized fabrics give them bal- 
ance. Certain of the compounds make 
them flexible. Others make them tough. 
They are light because each compound 
is as LIGHT as it can be and still give 
you SERVICE—the service hard farm 

life DEMANDS. 





that a boot, to be good, 
must be heavy. They keep 
on buying the kind of boots 
they bought TEN YEARS 
AGO. Even the kind their 
fathers used. They keep on 
coming home dead tired. 








Tire balance in boots 


Goodrich boots balance 
lightness with service. 
Goodrich knows the secret 
of making such boots. Tuise 
same great research labora- 








They are THROUGH for 
the day. 


It is DIFFERENT with 


Goodrich 4-buckle overshoe. 
Light and tough—like 
Goodrich Boots 


«a Goodrich 


tories that have made pos- 
sible the famous Goodrich 
Tire made possible the 


Goodrich boot. The Goodrich tire is 
light, tough, BALANCED. It goes 
thousands of miles farther than the 
tire of 10 years ago. 


Modern farmers want this same bal- 
ance in their boots. They want a boot 
with EXPERIENCE in back of it. 
Goodrich has over 50 YEARS of tire 
experience to back up its boots. And 
don’t forget that Goodrich has been 
making boots, galoshes, and rubbers for 
years, too. You can’t beat that com- 
bination. 


Next time you buy boots, buy Good- 
rich. PROVE to yourself that Good- 
rich’s years of making tires has helped it 
to make BETTER BOOTS. Try out 
those 27 balanced compounds and fab- 
rics. Let your feet know REAL COM- 
FORT. Give your leg muscles a rest! 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. PacificGoodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Rubber Footwear for 
Every Member of the Family 
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The natural beauty city people spend millions to provide in miniature, country people have in full size.—Farrell 


Rural Rewards 


EVERAL years ago a writer 
in a popular humorous 
weekly defined the average 
American as “‘a man who 
is born in the country, but 

who in early life goes to the city, where 

he works his head off for 30 years so as 
to go back and live in the country.” The 
pleasantry contains a good deal of truth. 

It is a common American practice to 

“go away somewhere’ to seek happinesa, 

For more than a century an increasing 
proportion of our population has been 
assembling in the cities. Im the past 10 
years, chiefly because of economic de- 
pression, more than the usual number 
of farm people have gone to town. Many 
of them are destined, no doubt, to go 
back and live in the country. 

The practice of going away some- 
where is not limited to America. It is 
sufficiently common in Europe so that 
a Belgian poet wrote a beautiful play 
about it called “The Bluebird.” The 
essence of Maeterlinck’s play is that 
many of us wander long distances from 
home seeking the bluebird of happiness; 
but in the end the fortunate ones among 
us return and find the bluebird at our 
own fireside, where it had been all the 
time, unseen by us because we had 
failed to look there for it. 

When one considers the peculiar rec- 
ompenses of farming and rural life, one 
is convinced that Maeterlinck’s philos- 
ophy applies to many farm-reared men 
and women. There are important rural 
recompenses that are adequately appre- 
ciated by many farm people only after 
& move to town. 

Any thoughtful person who visits a 
wealthy residential section in any large 
\merican city is likely to be impressed 
by the tremendous efforts that are made 
to reproduce in miniature some of the 








By F. D. FARRELL 
President Kansas Agricultural College 


conditions with which the countryside 
abounds. Expenditures amounting to 
thousands of dollars an acre are made to 
provide flower beds, shrubbery, a little 
grass, a few trees. All sorts of schemes 
are used to attract song birds. 

For specially fortunate city boys and 
girls, dogs and other animal pets are 
provided, often at some expense and 
always at considerable inconvenience. 
The more wealthy residents have large 
building plots to provide a little fresh 
air and sunshine and some slight degree 
of privacy. 

There is something a little pathetic 
about the expedients used by city 
dwellers of more than average financial 
strength to provide even a semblance of 
the exterior things that are most abun- 
dant on the farm. The efforts made, on 
a smaller scale, by a much larger num- 
ber of city people—the row-cottagers 
and flat dwellers with their window 
boxes and their bird cages—are tragic 
rather than merely pathetic. It is no 
wonder that large numbers of city 
people, including both the strong and 
the weak, financially, “go back and live 
in the country.”’ 


oR in their struggles to provide a 
touch of the countryside about their 
city homes the people manifest elemen- 
tal human needs. They are trying—un- 
consciously it may be—to satisfy deep- 
seated desires that are virtually univer- 
sal among normal human beings. Be- 
fore people began to live in crowded 
cities, when almost everybody lived in 
the open country, these desires were 
satisfied automatically. The methods 
by which they were satisfied were crude, 
but they were sufficient. 

One of the most common of these ele- 
mental needs is so strong that it amounts 


to a kind of hunger. When it is not in 
some degree satisfied the person who 
experiences it is unhappy, no matter 
how much money or power he has. 
When it is adequately ministered to, 
the person concerned may be thoroly 
happy even tho he is poor financially. 
This may help to explain why some 
wealthy people are anything but happy 
and why some poor people live joyous 
lives. I refer to the need, the hunger, for 
beauty. 


EW of us appreciate, consciously, 

how important this is in our lives. 
Yet millions of us manifest its existence 
almost every day. Millions of people 
manifested it when they turned from 
old-model motor cars to other types of 
cars that were more beautiful, tho not 
necessarily more efficient or durable. We 
manifest it when we buy a black or a bay 
horse in preference to a “flea-bitten” 
buckskin that may be just as useful but 
usually is regarded as less beautiful. We 
show it increasingly in our preference 
for color in clothing, in contrast to the 
rather depressing dress of 30 years ago. 

In the purchase of tooth paste, canned 
fruits and vegetables, butter, perfum- 
ery, cheese, and hundreds of other arti- 
cles, we show a decided preference for 
attractive, colorful packages, a prefer- 
ence that is capitalized increasingly by 
sales agencies, including co-operative 
marketing associations. It is astonish- 
ing to note how much money is ex- 
pended in an effort to satisfy the hunger 
for beauty. It amounts to millions of 
dollars every year. 

Most of the active people in this 
country are engaged in a struggle to 
accumulate what is called ‘‘wealth.” 
But there is some disagreement, and 

{ Please turn to page 82 | 
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%i WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM %% 
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This Guarantee of 
Superlative Performance~ Built by 


Built by Buick—what finer recommendation could you 
ask in buying a moderate-priced automobile! The 
Marquette is backed by Buick’s well-established 
leadership. It is a product of Buick’s great capacity 
for value giving. It brings to the moderate-price 
field, for the first time, those splendid qualities of 
performance and economy and downright depend- 
ability that have made Buick-built automobiles the 
pride of the American countryside for more than a 
quarter-century! 


Give your family a Marquette for Christmas. Here is 
a gift certain of long-lasting appreciation—for there 
is only the best in everything the Marquette és and 
does. Measure its performance by the highest 
standards. Drive it—over any kind of road! Step 
on the throttle and see it shoot to 60 miles an hour 
from 10, in 31 seconds! Feel it slip along at 60 or 70 
with wonderful roadability and quiet smoothness 
that are unmatched by any car of comparable price. 
Lead it up the steepest hill—high-gear performance 
will show that under the hood is a power plant with 
the superlative performance that only Buick builds! 
And understand that, with this brilliant leadership in 
action, the Marquette provides also unrivaled 
economy of operation, extraordinary tire mileage 
and a maximum of uninterrupted service. 


See the Marquette. Compare its beautifully tailored 
and finely appointed Bodies by Fisher. Compare its 
handsome new waterproof, dustproof upholstery that 
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Buzack! 


is ten times longer wearing than ordinary mohair 
(an exclusive feature of Buick-built cars). Compare 
the advantages of its new sloping, non-glare wind- 
shield. Compare its big, smooth, flexible engine, 
built with /arger piston displacement than any other 
automobile in its class—yet operating with Jess 
gasoline and oil consumption. Compare these and 
the many, many other fine car features that make up 
the completeness of the Marquette with the features 
of any other automobile in the moderate-price field. 


Thousands of Marquettes are on the highways pro- 
ving their outstanding superiority. Talk to any of 
the multitude of enthusiastic Marquette owners— 
learn the reasons for the Marquette’s remarkable rise 
to countrywide preference. Call on your Buick- 
Marquette dealer today for a demonstration and find 
out how conveniently and economically you can own 
a Marquette on the liberal G.M.A.C. plan. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors : 
Canadian Factories Corporation — Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


"965 19 ‘TOSD 


These prices f. 0. b. Buick Factory, special equipment extra. Marquette 

delivered prices include only reasonable charges for delivery and 

financing. Convenient terms can be arranged on the liberal G. M. A. C. 

Time Payment Plan. Consider the delivered price as well as the list price 
when comparing automobile values. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men” 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 





EACE on earth; good 
Prin toward men”’ 
was the first Christ- 
mas anthem. That theme 
has come down thru the 
centuries, slowly accumu- 
lating support, until peace 
has come to hold, as never 
before, a paramount place 
in world consideration. The 
recent conference between 
President Hoover and 
Premier MacDonald 
marks the farthest ad- 
vance of that progress. 
The “little leaven that 
leavens the whole mass” 
has worked silently but 
continuously until we be- 
gin to feel a possibility of 
its accomplishment. 
World peace is not a 
governmental affair. It 
must first come in the 
hearts of folks that make 
a nation. The culture of 
the Christian spirit of 
brotherly love must pre- 
cede peace movements. 
Loving your neighbor as 
yourself is a prerequisite. 
In its final effect the serv- 
ice club idea of preaching 
the understanding of other 
peoples is sound peace 
construction. Even our 
growth in the spirit of co- 
operation marks a growth 








immune to the flu germ. 
e * 
OW that the seeding 
4% time and harvest is 
over for another year, and 
the rush of those seasons 
is replaced by the greater 
leisure of the routine of 
winter chores, we have 
time to get our bearings 
again. In the wild scrab- 
ble, that we all must make 
on the farm to produce 
what we need in order to 
provide the income nec- 
essary for interest, taxes, 
and some degree of com- 
fortable living, we get in 
the habit of overlooking 
some of the treasures 
awaiting our hand. Wealth 
of any kind is really use- 
less unless utilized. Agri- 
culture will never be one 
of the highly paid profes- 
sions. It does have some 
compensations, tho, not 
found elsewhere. 
~ ~ a 
E HAVE that joy 
which comes from 
creative labor. Machines 
have not come to the farm 
to destroy this as so often 
has been done in the in- 
dustries. A straight fur- 


y row is a thing of pride and 
joy whether your motive 











in peace tendencies. 








power be horses or tractor. 








* * * 


READ the other day 

that in Japan one is 
allowed to cut down only 
one tree in twenty, and it 
is obligatory that a tree be 
planted for each one re- 
moved. If that is true, it is easy to 
understand why every picture of Japan- 
ese scenery has its setting of beautiful 
trees. I hope some day we reach a simi- 
lar stage of development in a forestry 
program. 

* * * 

| HAVE just finished studying the 

discussion by an agricultural engi- 
neer of the efficiency of various sizes of 
machines in field operation. He finds 
the shape of the field a high factor in 
determining that efficiency. The long 
narrow field, free of interrupting ele- 
nents like stumps and rocks, has proved 
most efficient for nearly all types of 
farm machines. This increased efficiency 
would grow with the increase in the size 
if machines required. 

That presents to me a problem in our 
own farm management. We have 160 
icres In @ square quarter section that is 
ull level and tillable. We work it now 
in four square fields of 40 acres each. 
(wo are in corn each year, one in small 
zrain, and one in alfalfa. 

_ Would it increase our efficiency in 
held work to change those fields and 
make them 40 rods wide and 160 rods 


The wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
—Scott 


long rather than 80 rods square? The 
extra cost would be 160 more rods of 
fence and the cost of changing the pres- 
ent fence. Will the change pay? Well, 
that will be good for a little meditation 
as we milk the cows. 
* * * 
TS past season has witnessed the 
laying of more tile drains in northern 
Iowa than we have seen in some time. 
The excess of water and mud last spring 
gave the finishing blow to the argument 
which has been current during dry sea- 
sons that so much drainage had cut 
down the possible rainfall of our locality. 
I believe as much moisture passes daily 
from the soil to the air thru the green 
leaves as would evaporate from the sur- 
face of the water of a pond occupying 
the same area. This ought to furnish 
the same amount for rainfall. 
* * 7 
E ARE changing our hog raising 
plans this year so as to retain 
mostly older pigs for brood sows. For 
the past two or three years flu epidemics 
have interrupted our hog raising pro- 
gram so much that we are retaining 
chiefly older sows, as they are usually 


With us the machine has 
come to relieve some of 
the drudgery and give 
more chance for living. 
We continually watch the 
development and accom- 
plishment of the thing we 
plan and direct. 

How different it would be if we stood 
all day in a factory and repeated the 
same motion. As I think of it tonight, 
my efforts may result in very crude con- 
struction, but it is mine. It represents 
my effort and thought; and I am glad 
that on a farm I have a chance for that 
possibility which I would not know how 
to find elsewhere. 

~ tad * 
T IS no small thing to daily and 
hourly co-operate with nature. | 
transplant a tree and nature proceeds 
to grow that tree—with my little at- 
tendance—where I have desired it. [ 
select my seed corn and house and plant 
it. Nature then returns to me a crop of 
corn many fold in quantity and similar 
in character to what I selected. I am 
handling one of the greatest forces in 
the world. As I understand and com- 
ply with the controlling laws, it does my 
bidding. 
* * > 
N THE farm we have the coveted 
joy of living on the land. As I pass 
thru the city and see the many pitiful 
{ Please turn to page 77 | 
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Electricity Pays 


ARMERS seldom indulge in pure 

luxuries. So not until automobiles 

became recognized as a necessary 
part of farm equipment did farmers buy them in 
any number. 

Now the scene is shifting to electrification of the 
farm. We are learning that electricity, whether 
produced by a private plant or purchased from a 
service company is comparatively expensive when 
used for lighting purposes only. But used to 
operate small conveniences and as a source of 
power, it is unusually cheap. A readjustment of 
rates in a few sections so as to encourage its use 
for power purposes will help even more in this 
regard. 

It pays! That is the pleasant thing about 
electricity on the farm. Complete records on the 
farms co-operating in the rural electrification 
project at Red Wing, Minnesota, show that after 
electrifying for power, conveniences, and lights 
their farm operating expenses went up just one 
percent, with an average electric bill of $175 a 
year. But their income went up approximately 
80 percent during the same four-year period. We 
recognize that other influences helped boost the 
income, but electricity cut labor costs and in- 
creased production; so it was far from being a 
hardship on the farmers’ bank accounts. 


Conflicting Interests 


HERE is a conflict between the independent 

life of the farmer and the desire to work with 
his fellow farmers in co-operative marketing. One 
or the other must be sacrificed. It is impossible 
to keep both. However desirable it may be to 
have every farmer in a wheat pool, egg pool, or 
other co-operative marketing agency, everyone 
knows that it could not be done by coercion of 
law or gang force. 

In this free country everyone has a right to stay 
outside of any church, lodge, social, or business 
organization if he prefers. Terrorism and coercion 
are intolerable. This fact has been the main ob- 
jection to the equalization fee in the McNary- 
Haugen bill. It has been argued that if farmers 
could compel by law every wheat grower to pay 
a fee for the support of a marketing scheme in 
which he did not believe, and which he did not 
care to support, they were taking away that 
inalienable right of free choice in the sale of 
products. 

If farmers could by law force every farmer into 
a marketing plan, then the oil or coal or iron 





Discontent is the first step in the progress 
of a man or a nation.—Wilde 









































producers could by a similar plan force 
every competitor to get into one gigan- 
tic marketing organization whether they 
wanted to or not. It was not so much a disregard 
for agriculture as it was the fear that agriculture 
might set a precedent that could, and probably 
would, be followed by other interests in distress. 
Coercion will be accepted in the matter of 
government taxes, for it has existed so many 
thousands of years we are accustomed to it; but 
coercion in business ventures, or in social or 
religious life, has not been tolerated, and is not 
likely to be accepted, even at the insistence of a 
large group of our population. And the farmers 
as a group were far from unanimous on the 
equalization fee. 


Synthetic Alcohol 


OU never can tell what will happen next; 

what new discovery or invention may upset 
the manufacture and trade of old established 
products. While congress wrangles over the tariff 
on low-grade Cuban molasses used extensively in 
the manufacture of industrial aleohol, the chem- 
ists have worked out a formula for making syn- 
thetic ethyl alcohol from the waste gasses of coke 
ovens, and other sources. 

Good-by corn alcohol, molasses alcohol, and 
other agricultural alcohols if the synthetic alcohol 
can be made from petroleum and coke oven by- 
products at less cost than grain alcohol. This is 
a changing world. 


Dairymen Co-operate 


BOUT 2,500 separate farm-owned dairy enter- 
prises operated in 1928, turning out dairy 
products valued at $640,000,000. With the ex- 
ception of an occasional war between producers 
and distributors of the big cities, the dairy 
industry has made a distinctly prosperous liveli- 
hood. Price wars have never lasted long where 
the dairymen were organized. 

In whole sections where beef cattle were once 
supreme, dairy herds browse contentedly in 
alfalfa pastures, and farm families wonder what 
all the excitement in Washington is about. But 
it takes a distinct type of man to succeed in dairy- 
ing. Those who dislike getting up in the morn- 
ing; those who will not knuckle down to the 
methodical daily grind of milking and feeding 
cows: those who are unclean or careless in their 
habits have no business in dairying. 
















































































OST wheat 
growers know 
that at the 


present time there is 
a tariff of 42 cents a 
bushel on wheat. But 
what effect. the tariff 
has on wheat prices is 
a question to which 
many are seeking an 
answer. Some who have attempted to 
answer the question have done so from 
a biased point of view. One can make 
out a pretty good case for either free 
trade or protection on wheat, if he 
chooses the right figures and the right 
years. 

It has frequently been argued that 
the tariff can have no effect on wheat 
prices because we export annually 
around 200,000,000 bushels of wheat as 
wheat and flour. Hence, we are de- 
pendent on a world market and the 
tariff can have no effect as long as we 
produce more wheat than we need. 


Differences in prices for wheat at Minnea- 
polis and Winnipeg by months—1921-1928* 
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But the case is not as simple as that. 
Wheat to a layman and wheat to a miller 
mean different things. The miller im- 
mediately asks, “What class and grade 
of wheat are you talking about?” He 
must have superior grades of wheat of 
high protein content to make the kind 
of flour that the American public de- 
mands. At least, he must have a cer- 
tain quantity of the higher grades to 
blend in his mill mix. 


HE United States does not, how- 

ever, always produce enough of the 
higher quality wheat to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the American millers and 
in order to fill their needs they have pur- 
chased some of the higher grades from 
Canada. This fact led to the adoption 
of a tariff. It was aimed primarily to 
protect the American farmer who raised 
high quality wheat. 

The effect of this protection is, never- 
theless, not easy to measure. If one 
tries to measure it he is confronted with 
several questions. Which markets shall 


Quality Plays a Big Part 


By E. A. STOKDYK 


he compare? What grades shall he use? 
What prices shall he use—average of 
sales, or average of closing prices? What 
is the protein content of the wheat? 

Several attempts have been made to 
measure the effect; so far the results are 
not exactly in agreement. This is due 
to the fact that different grades and 
prices have been compared and some 
use more refined methods and have more 
detailed information than others. How- 
ever, in the main, the results have been 
the same. They show that in some years 
the tariff is effective on the higher 
quality wheat and that the tariff is most 
effective after the heavy fall marketing 
is over. 

Chart 1 shows the differences in 
prices for comparable grades of wheat at 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg since 1921. 
It will be noted that in the years 1921, 
1923, and 1925, prices at Minneapolis 
were considerably higher than at Winni- 
peg. In the first two of these years it 

will be recalled the spring wheat crop 

in the United States was comparative- 

ly small, it being 214,000,000 and 225,- 
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000,000 bushels, respectively. In 1925 
the winter wheat crop was short, it being 
only 401,000,000 bushels. This, together 
with a scarcity of high quality milling 
wheat, caused millers to bid up prices 


11 


for this class of wheat 
and made the tariff 
effective. 

The year 1924 was 
a disappointment so 
far as tariff protection 
goes. The 42-cent 
tariff went into effect 
in May, 1924, when 
the Minne: apolis price 
was 30 cents above the Winnipeg price. 
But prices at Minneapolis as compared 
with prices at Winnipeg immediately 
started falling and by September went 
to 4 cents a bushel below Winnipeg. 


we was the reason? In the first 
place, our spring wheat crop was 
a 272,000,000-bushel crop and the win- 
ter wheat crop was 592,000,000 bushels. 
Again, there was plenty of opportunity 
for millers to select the higher grades 
early in the season and it was not until 
late in the season that the tariff was 
again partly effective. In 1927 the same 
situation was experienced. The spring 
wheat crop totaled 319,000,000 bushels 
and the winter wheat crop 552,000,000. 

It is quite evident that the tariff is 
not always effective even on the higher 
grades of wheat. Whether it is or not 
depends on the size of the spring and 
winter wheat crops in the United States 
and the proportion of the total crop 
which falls into the higher grades. One 
important lesson that the chart points 
out, however, is that if a wheat grower 
is going to hold wheat he has a better 
chance of making money by holding the 
high quality wheat than by holding low 
quality wheat, for during the early part 
of the season, particularly in August, 


Difference in prices for wheat at Minnea- 
polis and Winnipeg 1909-1928* 
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the premium on high-quality wheat is 
usually at the lowest point of the year. 
The story of wheat prices and the 
tariff is a long one and several good- 
[ Please turn to page 96 | 
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The use of farm trucks has grown rapidly in recent years 


When We Go to Market 







* VERY year an increasing 
“. number of farm operators 
think of the motor truck 
Pag when they think of farm 
Sn hauling. The number of 
trucks on farms has steadily grown larg- 
er during the last few years, until there 
are now almost three-quarters of a mil- 
lion of them in use in the United States, 
approximately five times as many as 
there were in 1920. 

In New York state the college of agri- 
culture found in a check-up at 20 coun- 
try milk plants that half of the produc- 
ers who hauled their own milk were us- 
ing motor trucks. Where commercial 
hauling was done, the percentage of 
milk brought in by truck was’ much 
greater. 

Hauling milk, however, is only one 
job among many for the average farm 
truck, called on as it is to transport 
everything from chicken coops to cows! 
In a typical dairy section, motor truck 
owners who did their own hauling were 
found to use their trucks for a variety 
of purposes. Crop hauling came in for 
an average total of 67 ton-miles and 
milk hauling for an average total of 
25 ton-miles. The hauling of feed re- 
quired 6 ton-miles and other hauling 18 
toz-miles per farm. 

Because the motor truck is essentially 
a time-saver, it fits in well with the rec- 
ognized present-day trend in farm man- 
agement, that of handling the work with 
fewer men. Other labor-saving ma- 
chines conserve time around the barn 
and in the field. The truck prevents 


By BERT 8S. GITTINS 


that saved time from slipping away 
again. It eliminates wasted hours on 
the road and allows more time for 
actual farm work. 

A group of more than 200 farm truck 
owners answering a questionnaire a few 
years ago stated that on an average 
hauling by truck required but 37 per- 
cent as much time as the same hauling 
with horses. Their figures varied from 
45 pereent with the small half-ton trucks 
to 23 percent of the time for horse trans- 
portation with the larger outfits of more 
than two-ton capacity. All trucking, 
taking the average, displaced 1.8 horses 
and 4 months of man labor per year. 

An investigation conducted in New 
York state recently by Leland Spencer, 
professor of marketing at Cornell, 
throws some light on the question of milk 
hauling costs under various systems of 
transportation. Mr. Spencer concl aded 
that farmers who did their own hauling 
saved money by using the truck under 
average conditions when the haul was 
over four miles or under one mile. 


N MAKING his calculations he fig- 
ured man labor at 31 cents an hour, 
horse labor at 17 cents an hour, use of 
wagon and harness at 5 cents an hour, 
and use of truck at 10 cents a mile. The 
average hauling distance where horses 
were used chiefly was 2.2 miles and 
where trucks were used chiefly, 2.8 
miles. Altho the dairymen using trucks 
had a longer haul on the average and 
handled larger loads, the cost per trip 
for the trucks averaged 75.2 cents and 





the cost per trip for horses, 76.3 cents. 
Thé cost per 100 pounds of milk hauled 
was 22.1 cents for dairymen who used 
trucks and 28 cents for those who used 
horses. 

Costs per hundred for hauling milk 
various distances were approximately 
as follows: One mile or less, horses, 15 
cents, trucks, 10 cents; one to two 
miles, horses, 21 cents, trucks, 20 cents; 
two to three miles, horses, 28 cents, 
trucks, 20 cents; three to four miles, 
horses, 39 cents, trucks, 20 cents; over 
four miles, horses, 51 cents, trucks, 34 
cents. 


R. SPENCER explains the higher 

cost of hauling with horses for 
farms nearest the milk plants by calling 
attention to the extra time required for 
getting the horse-drawn rig ready and 
putting it away. 

These figures, of course, are merely 
averages und cannot be expected to 
apply exactly to individual farms where 
conditions vary. They apply to the 
transportation of milk only and not to 
the numerous other types of hauling 
for which farm trucks are used. 

It is impossible to say just how much 
it costs to operate a truck because oper- 
ating expenses vary according to the 
conditions and are probably alike on no 
two farms. In general, truck operating 
costs can be divided into four items of 
about equal proportions. These are: 
depreciation, fuel, repairs, and miscel- 
laneous items, the latter including inter- 

[ Please turn to page 76 | 
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of dairy producers and manufac- 

turers of dairy products met in 
Chicago to discuss ways and means of 
securing increased consumption of dairy 
products and, thru the securing of pub- 
lice appreciation, to stabilize the dairy 
industry for years to come. These men 
listened to a stirring address by Dr. E. 
V. McCollum, noted authority on diet, 
who at that time was urging the nation 
to a fuller appreciation of the economic 
necessity for more dairy products, fruit, 
ind vegetables as the “‘protective”’ foods 
in the American dietary. 

Soon after this meeting and with its 
inspiration lurking in the back of their 
minds, these leaders created an organi- 
zation to represent every branch of the 
dairy industry and to unite the industry 
in a work which would benefit everyone 
from the man who milks cows to the 
man who furnishes equipment and de- 
livers dairy products to his doorstep. 
They challenged Marcus D. Munn, at 
that time president of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club, to complete the organi- 
zation, to secure the support of dairy- 
men everywhere, and to secure for the 
dairy industry the good will of the public 
so vital to the progress of dairying. 

With a small office and one stenog- 
rapher, Mr. Munn started his task in 
Chicago in 1919. This is the tenth year 
of the National Dairy Council’s activi- 
ues. In this decade the dairy leaders 
have witnessed the growth 
of a truly national organi- 
zation, employing nearly 
two hundred people and 
extending its helpful influ- 
ence into every state and 
county of the Union. 


Sire twelve years ago a handful 


HAT this health or- 

ganization’s efforts 
have been an influential 
factor in the consumption 
of dairy products is shown 
in their tremendous in- 
crease during the last dec- 
ade. Recovering from the 
effects of decreasing con- 
sumption following the 
World War, the dairy in- 
dustry has made rapid 
progress in the production 
and distribution of its 
products. The nation’s 
appetite for milk has 
grown with the newer 
knowledge of the health 
value of this leading dairy 
product. 

“A quart of milk a day 
for every person” is the 
advice of leading nutrition 
specialists. This is stressed 
in the publicity of the Na- 


Ten Years of 


Health Building 


Dairy Council Goes Forward 


tional Dairy Council. From a 
yearly consumption of 43 gallons, 








the per capita consumption rose to 
55 gallons. The use of butter shows 
a similar expansion in an increase 
of almost 19 percent. 

As connoisseurs of cheese, we are 
yearly becoming more proficient. 
We use almost a pound more of 
cheese per person now than we did 
ten years ago. Ice cream, the na- 
tional dessert, has grown from an occa- 
sional luxury to a popular food and has 
a yearly consumption of 2.85 gallons 
for every individual. This means that 
each person eats, roughly estimated, 
about 84 dishes of “frozen health” in a 
year. On the average this increase has 
been consumed by the same number of 
people each year for the last seven years. 


UTTER has increased 34,000,000 
pounds every year. We have con- 
sumed all the cheese made in this coun- 
try besides importing 80,000,000 pounds. 
The total gallons of ice cream manufac- 
tured during 1928 soared past the 230,- 
000,000 mark. 
It has taken hundreds of tons of milk 
to produce these products to meet this 


Posters, plays, leaflets, and exhibits have 
told the health story to millions of people 
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M. D. Munn has piloted the Dairy Council 


thru more than a decade of progress 


enormous increase. Roughly figuring, 
6,000,000 cows would ordinarily be 
needed to supply the growing popula- 
tion and the growing per capita con- 
sumption. Six million additional cows 
were not added to the nation’s herds, 
however. 

Efficiency in production is the fore- 
most thing that happened. A mere 140,- 
000 milk cows were added to meet this 
tremendous increase of the use of milk 
in this country. Interpreted in terms of 
efficiency, this means that with practi- 
cally the same number of cows, the pro- 
ducers have taken care of this enormous 
demand for dairy products. 


[Am products are practically the 
only staple foods on the market 
which have increased in consumption 
during the last seven years. The con- 
sumption of many of the large s‘aple 
crops has actually decreased. Due to 
the increasing demand the consumers 
of dairy foods are paying hundreds of 
millions of dollars more for 
these products. From the 
industry’s standpoint it is 
satisfying to know that 
when people have paid thi 
additional amount, they 
have ‘not added to their 
food cost and at the same 
time have really improved 
their health. 

You may wonder how 
this is possible. The aver- 
age American family now 
spends a little more than 
20 cents of its food dollar 
for dairy products. In 
spending that 20 cents 
they get more than a fifth 
of their food requirement 
of protein and energy with- 
out taking into considera- 
tion the protective value 
of dairy products. The 
protection alone offered by 
the milk, ice cream, but- 
ter, and cheese, would war- 
rant their increased use. 

Naturally—being 
Americans born with a 
curiosity for delving into 
the reason of things—you 
are wondering why people 

[ Please turn to page 58 | 
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Klectric Power Pays Grobec 
His Dairy Farm Is Geared to It 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


LECTRICITY for power is a 
K time, labor, and money saver for 

M. R. Grobeck. He milks a big 
herd of Holsteins for the whole-milk 
market in Omaha. Add to the conven- 
ience of the electric power tuat other 
convenience of equipment for various 
operations assembled under one roof, 
of a floor that is the easiest to keep clean 
and in the closest possible contact with 
the uses it is to serve, then you have 
some idea of the Grobeck farm engi- 
neering idea. 

With a 71% horse-power motor, he 
furnishes power for filling the silo, 
grinding all the feed for the cows, and 
operating such tools as a circular saw 
and an emery wheel. This power, used 
five days while the 200-ton silo was 
being filled, has been reckoned at the 
total cost of $15. That was consider- 
ably less than the cost-of other power 
used for filling a silo of similar size on a 
farm with which Grobeck exchanges 
work every year during the silage har- 
vest season. 

Outside of the silo-filling period the 
cost for electricity is not more than $10 
to $12 a month. Besides the motor for 
the combination of work mentioned, 
there is a small motor that runs the 
house equipment and the milking-ma- 
chine vacuum, which also is located in 
the milkhouse and is connected by pipe 
line with the dairy barn. All important 
buildings and the outside premises are 
lighted by electricity. 

“The motors for power are especially 
good for saving time during the winter,” 
Mr. Grobeck announced. “No matter 
how cold the weather is, the mechanism 
starts the instant the current is turned 
on. On a dairy farm where time sched- 
ules need to be maintained with the 
herd, and from which retail delivery 





















must be made every day, there is no 
time to lose. Furthermore, a lot of time 
can be wasted if power. equipment is 
the least bit uncertain, and if correct 
attention has not been paid to the 
organization of things.” 

Grobeck has his feed mill so placed 
that either corn or oats can pour di- 
rectly out’ of the overhead bins into its 
hopper. Simply by making an easy 
extension of the line shaft in silo-filling 
time it finds belt connection with the 
outside cutter and blower machinery. 

The entire floor of the equipment 
room that joins the cow division of the 
barn, tho tightly partitioned off, is laid 
of a rich mixture of concrete. Even the 
bin in which the mixed ground feed is 
stored to await feeding is of the same 
material. By judicious care with the 
broom the feed and equipment room 
remains, in general, a place of real clean- 
liness and good order. Over this area 
the silage and the ground feed are 
trundled in a hand truck, built for easy 
handling as well as for heavy loading. 


AD he not devised the pipe-line 
connection between the milkhouse 
and dairy barn, another motor for the 
operation of the milking machine would 
have been necessary. As it is, the milk- 
house motor can run the cream sepa- 
rator and the milking machine at one 
and the same time if this happens to be 
necessary. The pipe line passes out 
thru the side of the milkhouse, elbows 
upward, to rise high enough to clear 
even a load of hay should it pass, and 
then runs the short distance to the barn, 
where it drops to do service for the 
milking machine proper. 
If the well were not situated a goodly 
distance from the farm buildings, the 
motor in the milkhouse could be har- 


nessed to the pump, explains Grobeck-: 
As it stands, he has a small motor in- 
stalled at the well for use when the 
wind fails to turn the windmill. 

The result of electrically operated 
equipment carefully organized on this 
farm is a clocklike precision in time for 
each step in the program that takes the 
milk from the Holstein cows to the 
route customers which the Grobeck de- 
livery truck serves in the city several 
miles distant. 


T IS a dairy farm business built on 
the foundation of two old cows that 

A. P. Grobeck, father of the present 
operator, bought on credit back in 1903. 
Since that time cows have paid for and 
improved not only this farm, but also 
one occupied by Harry Grokeck, an- 
other son, who is president of the Doug- 
las County Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association. He also maintains high- 
class electrical equipment for dairying. 

On these farms much of the grain has 
to be purchased because of limited 
acreages as compared with the size of 
the herds. However, enough sweet 
clover is grown for pasture, enough al- 
falfa for roughage, and enough corn 
with which to fill the silos. The Gro- 
beck grain ration consists of cobmeal in 
the ratio of 300 pounds; bran, or ground 
oats according to cost, 200 pounds; and 
100 pounds of a high-protein commer- 
cial mixture. 

New York families have found that 
all the water for the farm family and for 
40 head of livestock can be pumped, and 
the washing machine turned for $1.50 a 
month. No farmer can afford to work 
for one cent an hour, yet that is what 
he is doing when he pumps water by 
hand. Electricity has proved itself to 
be an inexpensive hired man. 


Electric transmission wires brand this farm as a place 
where efficiency is the rule 
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The need of lime is now felt on many fertile farms 


| Soil Testing Facts 







HEMICAL tests of soils are 
‘e of little practical value. 
This is contrary to ideas 
that have prevailed in 
some quarters in the past. 
It has been perfectly reasonable to as- 
sume that a chemical soil test would tell 
one just how much of each plant food 
there was in each acre of soil, and from 
this he could deduct that he must apply 
so much of this or that in order to grow 
a certain crop. 

The only error in this scheme is that 
the chemist and the plants use entirely 
different reagents to test the availability 
of the plant food contained in a sample 
of soil. The chemist uses comparatively 
strong acids and alkalies while the plants 
use very weak reagents. The chemist 
can thus isolate from soil elements that 
are not available in the natural course 
of events. Hence the chemist’s figures 
do not interpret the plant food present 
in terms that mean anything to the fel- 
low who has to get his living by virtue 
of what the plants can do on that soil. 

When I hear someone tell what pro- 
digious quantities of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash there are in a soil, I 
am reminded that in our town is a bank 
that has over a million and a quarter 
dollars in assets. But at the present 
time the amount of money available to 
me is but a small fraction of the entire 
assets. 

It is now commonly accepted that a 
chemical analysis of any soil is of little 
practical value except to roughly indi- 
cate the relative amounts of plant foods 
that might become available to plants 
if they had access to a modern chemical 
laboratory. That, and nothing more. 
There are, however, many scientists at 
work on this matter and the next few 
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By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


years may develop some reliable tests. 

When soil testing is mentioned, farm- 
ers often think of such chemical tests. 
However, testing for acidity is more im- 
portant and is simple enough so any 
farmer can make from 50 to 500 tests for 
a dollar. 

The reaction of the soil, whether acid 
or alkaline (sweet), if it can be accu- 
rately gauged, tells the owner a good 
deal. It tells him whether he must lime 
alfalfa and the acidity of the soil very 
frequently measures the availability of 
other plant foods. 

The older soil textbooks long taught 
that when soil is limed, the original 
potash it contained becomes available. 
However, much literature reviewed by 
Doctor McIntire of the University of 
Tennessee, together with experimental 
work at that station, indicates that lim- 
ing a sour soil may liberate some of the 
phosphorus, but often makes the soil 
potash even more available if too much 
lime is used. To turn the statement 
around, after a soil is limed, it will often 
show greater returns for applications of 
potash. 


HE common experience of farmers 
is that the more acid a soil becomes, 
the more phosphorus is needed to pro- 
mote vigorous plant growth. Some 
years ago 8: D. Conner, of the Indiana 
Experiment Station, showed that the 
acidity of a soil is partly due to free 
salts of aluminum. Too much free alumi- 
num salts ia the soil water poisons the 
plants so it is necessary to apply enough 
phosphorus to combine with the free 
aluminum salts and render them harm- 
less. The excess above this can be used 
by the plant. 
Another common observation is that 


you can lime a sour soil that responded 
very markedly to phosphorus but not to 
potash and after the lime has had some 
chance to act, applications of potash 
show a response particularly with the 
legumes—alfalfa, sweet clover, and the 
like. What I, as a farmer, am interested 
in isnot particularly what happens when 
lime is placed on the soil, but rather that 
something very beneficial does happen. 
The eight carloads of limestone I have 
spread have caused alfalfa and sweet 
clover to flourish where corn spurry 
luxuriated before. 


NE would think to read some writ- 

ings that crop soil everywhere needs 
lime. In the course of time it all will, 
if cropped continuously; but at present 
there are areas in the Cornbelt that do 
not need lime to grow the legumes rea- 
sonably well. This is also true in north- 
ern Michigan and northern Wisconsin. 

However, I would be one of the first 
to emphasize that the need for lime is 
becoming more and more apparent on 
many formerlyefertile farms which once 
grew clover in rank profusion. At the 
same time, I recognize the futility of 
making a blanket recommendation or 
too many sweeping statements, particu- 
larly since there are practical tests that 
any farmer can use to determine this for 
himself, if he really wants to. Any ob- 
serving farmer can come to pretty accu- 
rate conclusions which ought to be 
checked by regular acidity tests. 

The legume crop is in reality a better 
chemist and a better judge of soil condi- 
tions than any chemical can be; more 
than thi® it speaks in terms of pounds 
of soil rather than very minute meas- 
urements like ounces or grams. 

[ Please turn to page 94) 
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BETTER FARM HOMES 


Keeping 


Christmas 


By 


“What tho the dreary landscape 
Be robed in drifting snow, 
If on the special hearthstone 


The Christmas fires may glow.” 


ILL your family keep 

‘6 Christmas this year with 

6s the warm glow of home 

fires and Christmas socia- 

bility? Or will the mem- 

bers merely observe Christmas by the 

“pulling down” of some coveted gift? 

The latter method does not even ap- 

proach the meaning of the expression, 

“Keeping Christmas.” For a Christmas 

that is kept is one that is treasured in 

memory with other happy and almost 
sacred events. 

A few years ago a mother who was 
beginning the Christmas decorating was 
startled into thought by a remark of her 
little daughter, “And now come the 
happy days.” At first it seemed shock- 
ing that all days were not so classed. 
Then it was borne upon the mother that 
the child’s remark was right and proper. 
There should be some days in the year 
which stand out above all others and 
are kept and treasured as “‘the happy 
days.” Obviously, the thing to-do is to 
extend the period of special happiness 
as far as can reasonably be done, and to 
press into those days as many happy 
memories as possible. 

A real keeping of Christmas presup- 
poses that the way is cleared of those 
things which hinder the prevalence of 
joy and peace, such as haste, turmoil, 
and unnecessary weariness. It suggests 
the beginning of festivities with the 
ceremony of getting the Christmas 
greens, described by the oldtime phrase 
of “Bringing in Christmas.” 

In early English times the whole 
family went to the woods to choose the 
Christmas tree, the Yule log, and the 
greens for wreaths and garlands to deco- 
rate the house. Great ceremony attended 
the bringing in of the tree and the log. 
Nowadays we order the tree from the 
nursery and the Yule log from the coal 
dealer, perhaps. 

Fortunate is the family that can plan 
a happy excursion to its own woods for 
greens. Failing this, permission to enter 
wooded lands may sometimes be ob- 
tained by request or purchase from the 
landowner. Even then care should be 
taken not to injure the appearance of 
any tree and not to cut more than 
needed. 


ITH the branches from spruce, 

pines, cedars, and junipers, we need 
woodsy brown cones and red berries. 
Some wise homemakers gather a liberal 
supply of bittersweet while it is at its 
best and keep it protected in seme cool 
pre. The berries keep beautifully 
wright and red. Combined with the 
greens and browns from the woods, 
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they are all that can be desired. 

Even if Christmas must be brought in 
with greens purchased at the market, 
the family may spend several happy 
evenings in making garlands and 
wreaths. Members might take turns 
reading aloud from the abundant supply 
of beautiful Christmas stories and poems 
while the others work. This would also 
be a good time to plan the Christmas 
dinner. If you would like to. have the 
dinner this year conform to oldtime 
customs, include in the reading Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol,” Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Christmas in the Olden Time,” or the 
account of an old English Christmas 
dinner in Washington Irving’s “Sketch 
Book.” 

When making the Christmas gar- 
lands, remember that outside decora- 
tions are growing in popularity because 
porches and window boxes lend them- 
selves so easily to such adornment and 
natural greens stay bright and inviting 
indefinitely out in the cold air. Many 
families now use moisture-proof out-of- 
door sets of lights for any trees which 
happen to be near the door in the yard. 
Others secure the tree early.and set it 
up in some protected place on the porch, 
where, lighted by the regular tree sets, 
it gleams invitingly each night until the 
day before Christmas, when it is brought 
in for its final glorification. 

The postman begins bringing in 
Christmas sometimes weeks in advance 
due to the constant advice, ‘Mail your 
Christmas packages early’; but if the 
packages he brings are opened before 








Christmas the gifts lose their signifi- 
cance and the family misses all the joy 
of the ceremony of gift distribution 
Christmas morning. 

A Christmas chest provides a happy 
way to avoid this. Any box made fes- 
tive with Christmas colors, or trunk 
made mysterious like the treasure chests 
of old, may be put in a convenient place 
to receive packages as they come and 
as the home gifts are wrapped and 
ready. Such a chest becomes an in- 
creasing source of interest to old and 
young as the packages pile up, gay and 
intriguing. 


HEN the tree is ready for gifts 

this box may be pushed under the 
tree to stand until Santa Claus begins the 
distribution. Or perhaps the lifting of 
the presents from the box and placing 
them in fascinating array over the tree 
is the final pleasant rite in the ceremony 
of trimming the Christmas tree. 

The tree-trimming party may be a 
most jolly occasion. Perhaps the grown- 
ups may make a great secret of it, while 
the children wait in eager suspense or 
are entertained elsewhere. Or it may be 
a family project with the tiniest ones 
helping, and perhaps with help also 
from special friends invited for the occa- 
sion. Refreshments of hot chocolate 
and little tea cakes and gingerbread 
men would give a delightful party 
touch to the afternoon. 

As dusk comes on, the Christmas can- 
dles are lighted in the windows, for 
[ Please turn to page 40} 
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This sketch together with the one below suggests attractive fireplaces for any home 


The Fireplace Returns 


IKE the prodigal son, the 
fireplace has returned; 
and if one can judge by 

the reception it is receiving, it 
has come back to stay. For 
thousands of years the open 
fire, or fireplace, was the only 
method of heating the home. 
First, there was an entirely 
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open fire placed in the center N 
of the room. The smoke got \ 
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out wherever it could. Later 
the fire was placed against the 
wall with a makeshift flue to 
carry off the smoke. 

In England many of the 
first fireplaces were built of 
wood, and plastered over on 
the inside with a sort of mud 
mortar. These early crude fire- 
places were huge things, and 
unquestionably it is from them 
we got our story of Santa Claus 
and the chimney. Certainly he 
would have had no difficulty 
coming down those early flues. 
In fact, they were provided 
with steps on the inside in 
order that the man of the 
house could patch the cracks 
in the plaster with new mud. 

Of course, these early flues 
were extremely dangerous. As one would 
expect, they were the cause of a great 
many fires. As time passed, stone and 
brick began to take the place of the old 
wooden flues. More and more attention 
was paid to the elimination of smoke. 
Later still, we arrived at the finely 
developed, delicately molded mantels. 

Measured in years, it has not been so 
long since fireplaces were the only heat 
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By H. E. WICHERS 





generators in the home. They were often 
called the heart of the home. Further, 
the word hearth was often used when 
referring to home. Many of the early 
colonial houses were built with a fire- 
place in each room. An interesting side- 
light is that the monstrous ceritral chim- 
neys in colonial houses were more the 
product of a short purse than a deliber- 
ate attempt to better appearances. 


A 


Here Is How to Build It 


Then into this settled state 
of affairs someone dropped a 
bomb in the form of a stove. 
It was so much more efficient 
than the fireplace that people 
abandoned fireplaces as rapid- 
ly as they could obtain stoves 
to replace them. Beautiful old 
mantels were plastered over 
and stoves set in front of them. 
For a time, especially in the 
more common type of our 
homes, the fireplace was al- 
most entirely forgotten. 


IME went on. The stove 

evolved into the furnace. 
Then the furnace was placed 
in the basement. While we had 
the stove, the fireplace was not 
missed. The stove gave us a 
direct connection with the fire; 
that is, we could see it; we 
could hear it; we could feel the 
heat radiating from its fire. 
But with the furnace, we lost 
this direct connection. We no 
longer could see the fire; we no 
longer could hear it. We could 
feel it only by sensing that it 
was warm, not by feeling the 
direct radiation. 

That was too much. Human beings 
enjoy an open fire. In fact, without it 
they seem dissatisfied. There is some- 
thing in an open fire which appeals to 
everyone. With the passing of the stove, 
the fireplace is coming back; and it will 
continue to come back, so long as we 
remain human. 

During this transition period about 
| Please turn to page 50) 
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A View of Thursday Island 





Birdseye Views of Far Lands 






HURSDAY Island is a 
‘. mere speck at the northern 
point of Queensland. It is 
located in Torris Strait, 
which separates New 
Guinea from the mainland of Australia. 
This island is so small that it would not 
be noticed but for the fact that it has a 
fairly good harbor and is of great impor- 
tance as a military coaling station. It 
has been called the Key to Torris Strait. 

I spent a day on this island and could 
have walked nearly all over it in that 
time. It belongs to Australia. The little 
town contains about 1,200 people, con- 
stituting a half-dozen or more 
races. Most of the shops are 
owned by Chinese and are un- 
kempt places from our point of 
view. About the only place one 
can purchase a newspaper is at 
a small Australian curio store. 

Quite a cargo was unloaded 
from the ship at Thursday Is- 
land. What the people will do 
with all of the stuff I do not 
know. While August is winter 
there, yet the weather was quite \ 
warm. I noticed among the — 
cargo a half-dozen cook stoves; 
they evidently use these in their 
homes. 

Viewed from a distance, this 
town on Thursday Island is 
quite attractive. There are a 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


house. It was interesting to watch the 
wharf rustlers. They had some freight 
for the ship, mostly pearl shell. This was 
in large bags, which were quite heavy. 
At certain hours these wharf rustlers 
stop for a fifteen-minute smoke. The 
last period for smoking came when they 
had amost finished loading the freight; 
but right at the moment everyone 
stopped. All the men came up from the 
hold of the ship and went into the build- 
ing for their smoke. Here was a ship a 
day behind time and everybody in a 
desperate hurry to get on the way, but 
these laborers detained the ship twenty 





working, the ship must go on without 
the freight. The government is practi- 
cally in the hands of the Labor party 
and in most cases labor is at war with 
capital. 

The pearl fishing industry of northern 
Australia is centered at Thursday Island. 
There are hundreds of islands in this 
section and practically all ships can stop 
at this port. These people hunt for 
pearls in daytime and dream about them 
at night. While one pearl was found 
here that was worth $5,000, yet the 
largest value in this industry is in the 
shell. It often brings more than $500 
per ton. I saw them shoveling 
the pearl shell into bags and 
tamping it down. A bag of shell 
is worth as much as a bale of 
cotton in our country. 

The Great Barrier Reef runs 
thru Torris Strait and several 
hundred miles to the west, as 
well as a thousand miles south. 
The most valuable shell is taken 
from those coral islands and 
lagoons. A pearl is supposed to 
come from an injured oyster. 
Hardly one shell in a thousand 
contains a pearl. 

Oysters often grow very large 
near these coral islands, clinging 
to the coral rocks. They do not 
like sand, and sometimes a grain 
of sand getting into the shell will 














couple of good-sized hotels and 
these buildings show up well. 
When you get into the town, 


however, the charm has van- 
ished. There are several small hotels 
but all of them are saloons. In Aus- 


tralian territory all licensed hotels are 
drinking piaces. 

The Roman Catholic people have a 
church and quite a school in connection 
with it in this town. I saw the children 
at play in the compound; they seemed 
to be having a great time. The Church 
of England also has a memorial church 
there. The governor of the island is a 
Queensland official. He lives in a large 





A Thursday Island baby 


minutes for three minutes’ work—and a 
smoke. 

The above incident is characteristic 
of northern Australia at this time. The 
laboring men are the most independent 
ones on the continent. The ship officials 
do not know until they reach port at 
some places whether they will get any 
freight or not. They know the stuff is 
on the pier, all right, some of it perish- 
able goods, too. But the workers do as 
they please. If they do not feel like 


produce a pearl. The water 
along the coral reef is shallow 
and the divers gather the oysters 
from the bottom. A diver’s suit 
costs hundreds of dollars. It has to be 
very heavy. The boots are loaded with 
metal and weigh 25 or 30 pounds each. 
The helmet is fitted with glasses so the 
diver can see, even tho he is in the 
depths of the ocean. 

A diver’s suit has an air tube so he 
can breathe. Also a signal rope that he 
can jerk when he is ready to come up. 
He has a sort of a basket into which he 
puts his oysters. Most of the oysters 
[ Please turn to page 20] 
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That groaning labor of your starter 
on these cold winter mornings 
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You’ve noticed how your starter 
grinds, trying to turn the engine 
over on these cold winter mornings. 
You’ve felt the sluggish drag of the 
crankshaft and pistons as your en- 
gine gets under way. 

Perhaps you think all this is only 
natural because of the freezing 
weather. It’s not! Cold weather start- 
ing difficulties are usually directly 
traceable to incorrect lubricating oil. 

When you step on the starter, the 
cold-stiffened oil retards the free 
movement of the rotating and re- 
ciprocating parts and fails to circu- 
late promptly; your battery suffers 
while the starter labors. Then, as 
the motor takes on the burden, deli- 
cately adjusted metal surfaces grind 
together without proper lubrication, 
because the oil is still too stiff to 
flow and distribute. That’s why the 
first few minutes of starting and run- 
ning cause more destructive wear 
than many miles of ordinary driving. 
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The New Mobiloil Arctic— 
made for winter weather 


iC 


Mobiloil engineers have carefully 
analyzed the lubrication require- 
ments of every type of engine, in 
special cold weather laboratories 
and under actual driving condi- 
tions. The New Mobiloil Arctic is 
the result. 

Mobiloil Arctic retains its fluidity 
in the coldest weather. It gives quick 
distribution to every moving part 
the minute your engine turns over. 

More. Mobiloil Arctic has rich lu- 
bricating value at the highest tem- 
peratures your engine ever faces. 

Ask your dealer to refer to his 
complete Mobiloil Chart for the cor- 
rect winter grade to use in your car, 
truck or tractor. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all 
types of machinery 


the New 





Mobiloil 





MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 


Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”) 
























































1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Engine 
PASSENGER CARS ~ - ~ : 
MOTOR TRUCKS = is e€ r= 
AND TRACTORS 5 E = E 
ww ” ~ 72) 
Autocar, T (own | 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha) . BB = 
“ H (ownengine) | A A A 
“ other models... | A A A A 
Ds sees codhes BB) BB) BB A 
Cadillac BB) BB) BB BB 
Chandler Special Six | A A 
7 other models | A A A A 
Chevrolet......... J A A A A 
Chrysler, 4-cyl. -+ A A A 
«" Imperial 80 
& Imperial... ils BB A A 
ba other models A A A A 
Diamond T A A A A 
Dodge Brothers. . A A A A 
— peanbethes A A A 
Ee A A A A 
Federal, ; ge Ae ae oad BB de 
“ UB, T-6W, 
T-6B,F46,A6,3B-4, 
2B-6, T-8W, WR, 
3C-4, vere A A A A 
~~ models A A A A 
Ford, A & AA.».. A A : 
© FS TS. nce doce me i 
SS BB BB BB BB 
G. M. C., T-10, 
T-1l, T-19 A A 
° te 730, T40, 
T42, TS0, T60, T80 | BB BB EBB 
other models | B B B B 
ee A A A A 
Graham Brothers... |.. A A A 
DE. + séepensde A A A A 
Hupmobile. . BB BB A aA 
Indiana, 611, élil.. me A A 
on other models | A A A A 
International Special 
Delivery, Wau- 
ay > om A A A A 
ae 54C, 
SDR. 63, 74C, 
74DR, 103 iA A A 
“ HS54, HSS4C, 
HS74, HS74C, 
104C, HS104C | B dpagiinee dices J-« 
“ other models. . BB BB BB, BB 
Mack.... BB BB) A A 
Nash Advanced Six | 
& Special Six BB BB BB A 
“ other models. | A A} A A 
GRE. .cecdences A A A A 
Oldsmobile........ [| A A | A A 
Overland.......... ; j.ee A A 
DL c.tenseuse A A } A A 
Paige, 8-cyl. — ; ..| BB 
other models. ‘ i A A 
pete ‘ wupeneeses A A A A 
een A A A A 
Republi, 15, 1SW, 
25W, S25W, 30, 
30W, 35, 35A,35B, | A A A A 
“25-6 jind® . -..[ A A 
“ other models... | BB BB, BB BB 
Service.........0.2s A codbesa & A 
Star codes [A A 
Stewart, 7X, 10X.. , : be -ebeeed A 
* 21, 21X, Buddy | BB A A A 
ae! other models.... | BB BB B BB 
Studebaker (Pass.). A 4A A A 
White, 15, 15B, 20,. 
i conee Arc Arc w= Arc. 
© -GEGiis000 FO eee | 
other models.. | A A A AjiA 
Willys-Knight, 4cyl. J+ 18 
6-<cyl, | BB)Arc] B BB BB 
TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers, 15-25 ‘ and | BTA 
* other models | BB A} BB) A | BB, A] BB A 
Case, 2545,L..... | B| A] B| \|B 
“ other models . BB A) B \ | BB BB A 
Caterpillar........ B | B B B 
Cletrac....+...+++ | BB B BB, A} BB A 
DC icedessusies |... B B/A|BIA 
POMGRE. ceéccoces BE BB; A | BB) A 
Hart Parr......... B La B;ATBIA 
John DR cocases BB) . BB) 4 | BB A 
McCormick. ...... BB + BB A | BBA 
Oil Pull.........., | B B| A B/)A/B/A 
Twin City, 40-65 o lee} BIA 
other models | BB) “ | BB BB A | BB A 
Wallis BB A.| BB_A| BB A| BBA 











TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’. 








NOTE: For a season’s supply we recom- 
mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
with convenient faucet, 
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They used Ethyl 


on this world’s record 
non-stop run 


;2 a test recently conducted by the College of 
Agriculture of the University of California, a 
tractor completed a world’s record non-stop run of 
408 hours. It ran continuously over rough ground, 
doing average farm work, under average conditions, 


for seventeen days. 


The test was a co-operative one between the Uni- 


versity and the manufacturer of the tractor. 


The fuel used was Ethyl Gasoline. 


Have you tried it? Start using Ethy] today. It saves 


time, money and equipment. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New 
York City. 56 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 36 


Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England. 


ETHYL 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 
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have already been gathered in the shal- 
low waters; now the divers have to go 
down a hundred feet or more. Ifa big 
shark comes along the experienced diver 
can make bubbles and scare him away. 
The oyster shells are always found in 
pairs and their muscles have grown fast 
to the rocks. The diver tears them loose 
and fills his basket. 

As might be expected, a great many 
divers have no suits and go down prac- 
tically naked. A shark gets one occa- 
sionally, but that does not discourage 
others. Many women are pearl divers 
and are as brave as the men. The water 
pressure fifty feet down or more is tre- 
mendous. Sometimes this pressure 
causes “divers’ palsy.”” The diver must 
not come to the surface too quickly, for 
the sudden removal of the water pres- 
sure will cause bleeding and often death. 
The divers who go down naked must 
tie stones to their feet to weight them 
down. 

The shark is bad enough, but the 
giant squid is more dangerous to the 
naked diver. All who have read Victor 
Hugo remember the terrible fight be- 
tween the man and the octopus. These 
marine monsters are fearful, to say the 
least. They can emit a fluid as black as 
ink and discolor the water; when they 
get their long tentacles attached to one, 
there is no chance of escape. 

As indicated above, Torris Strait 
separates New Guinea from Australia. 
This strait is about a hundred miles 
wide; the water is shallow and full of 
islands. Near the coast of New Guinea 
in this strait are gigantic sea worms, 


| sometimes called the cucumbers of the 
| sea. These worms are also called slugs. 


The Chinese like them and use them as 
delicacies at their sacred feasts. 

When these worms are cured, boiled, 
and dried, they look a little like sau- 
sages. These worms thrive on little 
shell animals that live among coral 
rocks. Each worm has a lot of little 
feelers growing about its mouth which 
serve as tiny hands to pick up food from 
the rocks. Shark fins make up another 
Chinese delicacy and as sharks infest 


| these waters by the hundred the gather- 


ing of these fins has become quite an 
industry. 


EW GUINEA or Papuaas it is often 


| J called, is the second largest island.in 


the world, Greenland being the first in 
size. The largest portion of New Guinea 
belongs to the Dutch East Indies. The 
Australian portion, however, is larger 
than the state of Nebraska. The Ger- 
mans used to have a section as large as 
the state of Maryland but Australia 
now looks after that. 

The shape of New Guinea is like that 
of a great bird squatting on Torris 
Strait, and from this it gets its name. 
It is more than a thousand miles from 
bill to tail. It is one of the wildest places 
on the earth and much of it has never 
been seen by the eye of a white man. It 
has mountains so high that they are 
snow-capped the year around. There is 
but little doubt that there are cannibals 
on this island today. 

The natives of New Guinea have some 
queer customs. In some parts of the 
island they build their houses in the 
trees and reach them by going up rude 
ladders. The people are often called 
Papuans. This name means “‘woolly- 
haired.” Their hair stands out from 


their heads and is a little like wool. As 
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soon as a woman is married she shaves 
her head and keeps it shaved as long as 
she lives. 

When a man dies the relatives mourn 
somewhat as the Chinese ; the more com- 
motion they make, the better, When 
a woman dies there is no mourning. 
Among some of the tribes a half-hundred 
families live in the same house. It is an 
apartment house something like a large 
hogpen divided into smaller pens. Some- 
times the men lace themselves up in a 
rude corset-like affair, thus showing the 
women that they have small stomachs 
and do not eat much. 

Some of the natives, the men espe- 
cially, are vegetarians. They do not 
wish to seem stout. In fact the men in 
New Guinea reduce like the women of 
America. The meat eaters eat kanga- 
roos, dogs, snakes, and lizards. Women 
dig grubs out of trees and cook them. 


A Mince Pie Memory 


(THE scent of pine wood blazing in 
the range—the kitchen fragrant with 
spiciness—the thrill of secrets in the air! 
It is that happy just-before-Christmas 
morning when the mince pies are coming 
out of the oven. 

Wistful memories of a little English 
grandmother, the mince pie story she 
told, and her delicious recipe brought 
from the old country, come back to the 
kitchen now. 

“The Christmas pies were first made 








to commemorate the birth of the Christ | 


Child,” Grandmother Hannah Maria 
would begin in her sweet, low voice, as 
she rolled out the crust. “The plate on 
which the pie was made represented the 
manger; the crust, the blanket in the 
manger; the meat and fruit were the 
hay; the spices were there, as those 
brought by the Wise Men; and the 
upper crust represented the clothes that 
were wrapped about the baby Christ.” 

The celebrated recipe calls for a gallon 
of finely chopped cracklings, a peck of 
chopped apples, 2 pounds of raisins, 2 
pounds of currants, 44 pound of candied 
citron, 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, 1 
teaspoonful of cloves, 1 tablespoonful 
of salt, and 2 heaping cupfuls of sugar. 
Mix the ingredients together, moistening 
with weakened vinegar. Place in a large 
kettle on the stove and heat until the 
apples are soft. Seal in sterilized jars. 

The economical grandmother placed 
the hogshead in a large kettle to boil. 
When the meat fell off, it was put in a 
colander to drain overnight. Next 
morning, when the grease had dripped 
away, the meat was chopped. Often- 


times it was used in her recipe in place | 


of the cracklings.—Jane Carey, Kansas. 








HAT could be more appro- 

priate than one or more of 
Nichols’ travel books for a gift? || 
“Birdseye Views of Far Lands” is 
now printed in five volumes and 
as the world’s great cities and 
some forty countries are briefly | 
described, this is a great travel | 
library. These books are all illus- || 
trated and sell at $1.50 each, ex- | 
cept Volume I, which is $1.25. ] 
Any two volumes will be sent for || 
$2.50, any three of them for | 
$3.25, or all five of them will be 
sent to one address for $5. Ad- 
dress Successful Farming, Book De- 
partment, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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HE Harvester Company 

scooped the automotive 
industry by bringing out a 
heavy-duty speed truck with 
six forward speeds. The Six- 
Speed Special was so differ- 
ent, so powerful, and so fast 
that the good news fairly 
flew around the country. 


The big thing that spread 
the fame of this new truck 
was the demonstration policy. 
Everywhere, it showed farm- 
ers and towns-people some- 
thing new in performance. 


The Six-Speed Special 
proves its speed and power 
right on the job. Nine hun- 
dred per cent increase in 
pulling power goes down 
through the 2-speed axle to 
















FROM A STANDING 
START, the Six-Speed 
Special takes a capacity 
load to the top of this 
12-foot steel ramp, 
backs half way down, 
and then goes up again. 
The automatic dump 
body shown here is only 
one of the many stand- 
ard bodies you can 
choose from. 


the rear wheels when the 
road and load demands it. 
You will like the many other 
modern improvements this 
special truck offers. 


Ask the nearest Six-Speed 
Special owner about his 
truck, or let our branch or 
dealer show you how good 
the Six-Speed Special is. 
Write for a catalog. 





The Six-Speed Special equipped with a service- 
able, specially-built stock rack. A 60-bushel 
grain tank, flat bed bodies, stake bodies, and 
commercial bodies of all kinds can also be 
mounted onthe sturdy Six-Speed Specialchassis. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Six-Speed Special 
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The work of the pewterer showed 
much study and careful handling 
to bring forth the beautiful ware 
we treasure today 





e Charm of Old 





Pewter 


By ELSIE CULBERTSON 





S EWTER has returned to us 
‘te in the form of an absolute 
revival of a really old art. 
Why are we so charmed 
with it? Have we again 
succumbed to sentiment? Well, not en- 
tirely; this rarely happens unless there 
is some better reason back of it all. We 
admit proudly that sentiment is one 
motive back of the quest thru attic and 
cellar of the “home place’’ for that treas- 
ured teapot, the old candle holder, or 
perhaps that quaint old spoon which we 
know was once a family possession. 
What a thrill when the treasure does 
come to the light of day to discover 
that it has the maker’s mark. Possibly 
it is a crown and a rose, or a 
lion, or some other sign 


It is very dark in color and has many 
dents, but still retains its graceful poise. 

Directly back of this is a large pewter 
basin which came from Sweden and is 
much lighter in color. Both the smaller 
plates are English. The tankard is from 
Germany and the little grease lamp on 
the other end of the table is without 
question early American. 

In the last illustration we have two 
teapots which before they came to 
America belonged to Mrs. William 
Adams, wife of one of the early potters 
of England. The smaller of the pots 
holds one-half pint, has a wooden han- 
dle and knob, and was used many years 
after Mrs. Adams’ death by her sister, 
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This generous sized teapot was 
in use many years before the 
Civil War 


stituents of which are tin and lead, was 
used back as far as the Roman era. It 
was the first metal used to replace 
primitive commodities of wood, leather, 
and horn. Its use spread into almost all 
of the European countries. It was used 
in England by the end of the 12th 
century and by the end of the 13th 
century its manufacture was of great 
importance in England. 
The finest quality of this early Eng- 
lish pewter was made of tin 
and .brass in a proportion of 





alongside the English maker’s 


about four to one. The less 





name. Perchance the family 
‘ame from Germany, Sweden, 
or whatever country it might 
be, it is that treasured mark 
which is sought. Nor is one 
disappointed one tiny little bit 
to find the name of one of our 
early American pewterers ac- 
companied by a characteristic 
device oftentimes very similar 
to those found on English pew- 
ter, as the “mark.” 

Yes! sentiment plays its part; 
but one has only to glance at a 
piece of old pewter or one of 








Two interesting 
pewter teapots 


fine was made of tin and lead 
in about the same proportions 
and sometimes even more lead 
was used, in which case it was 
often designated as ‘“‘black met- 
al” because it tarnished so 
easily. This metal was. used 
greatly for tankards and mugs 
found in taverns and inns. 
Silver was never intention- 
ally included in the making. of 
pewter. However, it could not 
always be entirely separated 
from the lead, and small 
amounts would be present. 














the modern reproductions to 





Pewter was cast in molds of 





grasp the beauty of its fine 
proportions, its simplicity of 
line and design, and the charm of its 
soft satiny gray finish, and we know 
from whence the incentive came for this 
stirring revival. We simply marvel that 
we could ever have allowed the art to 
wane, even for 75 years. 

Notice the illustrations. In the pic- 
ture at the top of the page we have in 
the center the lovely old pot which 
came from the Southland long years ago. 





Miss Guest, a distant relative of our 
own Edgar Guest. 

The larger pot has a most gracefully 
shaped spout coming from near the base 
and tapering to a point very much like 
the beak of a bird. The handle bears 
two rings of ivory and is so placed as 
to give the rare old pot the perfect bal- 
ance it deserves. 

Pewter, an alloy the principal con- 





gun metal, if possible, altho 

this was very expensive. It was 

also cast in sand or plaster of paris or 

metal molds. For these first few cen- 

turies pewter was found only in the 

homes of wealth but as time went on 

it came into very common usage in all 

the homes. In fact by 1600 all England 

ate and drank from pewter and used it 
for all necessary utensils. 

Our forbears brought much of this 

[ Please turn to page 24] 
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CLEAN-CLEAR-PURE 


Ox? 


Many people will wonder why 
their cars need so much attention, 
though their winter mileage has not 
been heavy. It is lack of proper 
winter lubrication. 

Scored cylinders, worn bearings, 
decreased power and compression 
are the unfailing signs of improper 
winter lubrication. Automotive 
authorities claim that the first hun- 
dred revolutions of a cold engine 
can mean more wear than miles of 
warmed-up driving—that nothing 


is more damaging to an engine 
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hen Spring comes ’round again 


than sluggish oil in a cold motor, 

These chill winter mornings, 
more than ever before, the lively flow 
of Texaco Golden Motor Oil means 
starting comfort and springtime 
economy. Starting with the starter 
... flowing with the first turn of 
the motor... Texaco responds in 
the coldest weather, And its famous 
full body and golden purity assure 


extra miles of rugged service. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Refiners of acomplete line of TexacoPetroleum Productsincluding 
Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Railroad and Marine 


Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road Asphaltsand Asphalt Roofing. 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


_ATWATER 


KENT 
RADIO 


BATTERY. 


SCREEN-GRID{ 


HOUSE CURRENT 


SN y}ELECTRO- -DYNAMIC 





but an Atwater Kent — 


that’s creat! 





IN CABINETS — The best American 


cabinet makers — famous for sound design 
and sincere workmanship—are cooperating 
to meet the demand for Atwater Kent 
Screen-Grid Radio in fine cabinets like these. 


Also in compact table models— For 
batteries, $77. For house-carrent opera- 
tion, from $88 to $100, Electro-Dynamic 
table speaker, $34. Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies, and in Canada, 


“ “ “ 


On the Air—Atwater Kent Radio Hour, 
Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (Eastern Time), 
WEAF network of N. B.C. Atwater Kent 
Mid-Week Program, Thursday Evenings, 
40:00 (Eastern Time), WJZ network of N.B.C, 





VEN YOUNG FOLKS know 
the difference. Just watch 
their eyes glow when they discover 
their new radio is an Atwater Kent! 


Why is it that this onename ina 
radio means so much, particularly 
to those who live on farms? Perhaps 
it’s because Atwater Kent Radio 
asks for no time out for trouble. 
Perhaps it’s because Atwater Kent 
never offers any improvement in 
radio until it has first been thor- 
oughly tried and tested. 


You'll enjoy a real sense of sat- 
isfaction in owning the greatest 
radio Atwater Kent has ever built 
—the new Screen-Grid, Electro- 
Dynamic, operated either by bat- 
teries or from the high line. The 
two types contain the same proved 
improvements, giant power ,needle- 
point selectivity, purer tone, and 
a choice of cabinets or table model. 
Why not, this Christmas, join your 
home to the largest radio family 
in the world,* who get the great 
programs of the air with Atwater 
Kent Radio ? 


*Nearly 3,000,000 Atwater Kent Sets sold to date. 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURINGCO. 


A, Atwater Kent, President 
4716 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa 
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foreign pewter to our shores. It could 
be easily tucked in among other posses- 


| sions and the worst that could happen 
| was only a few dents. 


Until 1750, all the 
pewter used in this country was im- 
ported from England. From 1750 to 
1850, pewter was made in abundance, 
first in New England and later in the 
Southland, probably because the metal 
was the cheapest to be found and was 
the easiest to be used. Then, too, this 
was the heritage which our early settlers 
had from the Mother Country, and they 
naturally followed the trade in trying to 
mold their homes after those they had 
just left. 

Of course in the early days of our 
country it was only the necessary arti- 
cles that were cast in the molds of the 
pewterers, since there was not the time 
nor the desire for the luxuries of life. 
Pewter was used for the communion 
service in almost all of the early 
churches. As the larger churches began 
to prosper pewter was discarded for the 
more sophisticated silver, but in many 
of the quaint smaller churches the pew- 
ter communion service was used long 
after the pewterers’ shops had been 
closed. Can you not imagine the quiet 
of the little church when this service 
was being observed? There was the tall 
tankard for the wine, the two goblets 
for serving it and the plates for the 
little squares of bread, all of stately 
pewter. 

For the home there were such pieces 
as plates, trays, teapots, coffee pots, 
pitchers, candle holders, and spoons. 
Those pewter spoons were the quaintest 
of all with the round bowls level with 
their handles, and never a sign of deco- 
ration. Cooking utensils were also made 
of pewter. These “‘pots and pans” of 
pewter are very interesting and are 
found occasionally. They are now clev- 
erly transformed into flower bowls, 
waste baskets, and coal scuttles. 

Molds for that very necessary article, 
the candle, were made of this reliable 
and accessible metal and the cunning 
little grease lamps were cast in pewter 
too. 


ROM 1800 to 1850 there was a steady 

decline in the production of pewter in 
America as well as in England and other 
countries. Companies and incorpora- 
tions in England lost their power to 
control the trade and more sophisticated 
wares were gradually taking its place, 
anyway, so that the craftsmen gradually 
lost the trade itself. By 1850 the making 
of this lovely old ware was discontinued 
entirely. 

Pewter is back again in its modern 
role—and what an awakening! It was 
only a few years ago when the beauty 
of the product of this lost art was 
realized in our own country as well as 
in foreign lands. The old craftsman 
shops have been restored and many of 
our oldest firms are casting pewter again 
in the very same molds used in the early 
days. In this way we have the same 
beauty of form and line and the lack of 
decoration resulting in that marvelov- 
simplicity which made early pewter s 
lovely. It comes to us now as reproduc- 
tions of early American pewter. 

The pewter of today is made with a 
very small proportion of lead which 
makes it more serviceable than ever 
because it does not tarnish. Salt per- 
haps is the only thing which will stain 




















yet been discovered which will resist the 
staining power of salt? 

Pewter is made in either of two fin- 
ishes: the antique finish which is gray, 
soft, and satiny like that of the olden 
days, very charming and serviceable; 
and the lustrous finish which will take 
a high polish similar to sterling silver. 
Because pewter is so untarnishable it re- 
quires but little care. If it is washed in 
warm soapy water, rinsed in hot water, 
and wiped dry with a soft cloth, it will 
rarely ever require a real polishing. 

Another lovely thing about pewter is 
that it fits into almost any home which 
is not pretentious. For dining, odd 
pieces such as coffee service, service 
dishes, plates, trays, the flower bowl, 
and candle holders may be used along 
with almost any kind of china or silver 
and they lend charm to the setting. 

There are numberless pieces which fit 
charmingly into the various nooks and 
corners thruout the home and add to 
the “homey” atmosphere. 

Gifts of pewter never fail to please 
old and young alike. It arouses sweet 
memories in the minds of our older 
friends and the bride just adores to have 
a piece here and a piece there. Pewter 
does seem to lend charm wherever it 


may be used. 


Cranberries 


Ts plan of nature works weil in 
that we have cranberries to serve 
at the time we begin using mature fowl. 
The flavor of full grown turkeys, chick- 


this modern pewter, but what metal has | 








ens, and other fowl requires a distinctly | 


flavored sauce which we do not need 
with young broilers. Cranberries have 
filled that need for many years. 

Formerly cranberries were served 
only as sauce or jelly. Now we find 
them in cocktails, salads, drinks, pud- 
dings, and frozen desserts. 

There are two varieties which are 
commonly sold: Jarge red ones, and 
small dark berries. They are equally 
good. Cranberries may be kept for 
some time by placing picked over ber- 
ries in sterilized jars and covering them 
with cold water. They should be stored 
in a dark, cool place. 

The following recipes are nice: 

Pork Baked With Cranberry Sauce 


Cover bottom of baking dish with 
seared pork chops or ham. Spread 1 
tablespoonful of cranberry sauce over 
each serving of pork: Bake in moderate 
oven 20 minutes. 

The flavor of a ham roast is improved 
by baking into a 4-pound roast 1 cup- 
ful of cranberry sauce or jelly. This is 
spread over the top the last hour of 
baking. 

Ten-Minute Cranberry Sauce 


4 cupfuls of cranberries 
1% to 2 cupfuls of sugar 


2 cupfuls of water | 


Boil sugar and water together 5 min- | 


utes. Add cranberries and boil without 
stirring, until all the skins pop open, 
which requires about 5 minutes’ time. 


Cranberry Sauce 
.(Cooked in double boiler) 


4 cupfuls of cranberries 1 cupful of water 
1\% cupfuls of sugar 

Cook cranberries and water in double 

bc viler 20 minutes. Remove from fire. 

Stir in sugar, and chill. Cranberries 


cooked in a double boiler do not require 
as much sugar as berries cooked at high- 
er temperature. 
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Daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Amos Pinchot 
of Park Avenue, New York 


Mary and Antoinette 


Pin ch of... Healthy.... happy 
— and quarded by this simple care 


They're a jolly pair, with wide and 
friendly smiles—the little daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Amos Pinchot. 
Both youngsters are outdoor girls. 
In blue chinchilla coats, they ice- 
skate in Central Park. Or, gingham 
clad in autumn days, whizz on roll- 
ers.in the Mall. When school is out 
they ride and swim, garden and play 
tennis at their summer home in 


Milford. 


Their father goes through a sim- 
ple set of exercises with them every 
evening. Famous child specialists 
laid out their diet program and 
their mother watches it with care. 

Each little girl begins her day 
with the hot, cooked cereal which 
authorities consider ideal—Cream 
of Wheat. 


‘‘The children started eating 





CREAM OF WHEAT 





Cream of Wheat when they were 
babies,’ says Mrs. Pinchot. ‘‘It is 
an accepted part of their health 
building routine.”’ 


When Mary and Antoinette make 
short work of their bowls of Cream 
of Wheat they're doing just what 
leading child specialists advise. Re- 
cently, 221 members of recognized 
medical societies in four great cities 
went on record in unanimous ap- 
proval of Cream of Wheat. 


They stress its high carbohydrate 
content, so rich in energy, and its 
quick digestibility. 

Start your children out ready for 
the day ahead. Give them a good 
hot bow! of Cream of Wheat. 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. InCanada, 
made by The Cream of Wheat Cor- 
poration, Winnipeg. 


FREE—*»isplan that makes children enthusias- 

tic about their hot, cooked cereal. The 
H.C.B. Club, with badges, pictures, gold stars, etc. 
A children’s Hot Cereal Breakfast Club with 
734,000 participants. All material sent free, direct 
to your children, with sample box of Cream of 
Wheat. Just mail coupon to: 


Tae Creamor WaHeatCorporation,Depr.S-27 
MINNEAPOLIS MuINNESOTA 


Name of child 


Cy... oe ..... State 


To get sample Cream of Wheat check here... 


© 1929, The C. of W. Corp. 
























































Delicious cookies and 
tempting candies care- 


fully packed make ideal 


Christmas gifts 


Your Christmas Box 


Make it Festive and Alluring 


By FLORENCE 


HAT shimmering mountains of 
sugar plums, fruit-laden cakes 
and spicy cookies the holiday 
season brings! Imagine a Christmas 
without them! For at least one gala week 
out of every year you joyfully discard 
all your practical, short-cut cooking and 
fairly revel in making those master- 
pieces that were never “built in a day.” 

Out from the yellow leaves of the 
oldest cookbook come the precious old 
family recipes for wonderful fruit cakes, 
plum puddings, cookies, and what not. 
You spend hours painstakingly cutting 
thin slices of candied fruits and carefully 
picking out apronsful of hickory nuts 
and black walnuts, those difficult favor- 
ites that defy speed. 

What does it matter if it all takes 
time? For the making of the Christmas 
puddings and candies is a glorious cere- 
mony which radiates Christmas spirit 
and Yuletide cheer. 

A gift of gifts at Christmas is the fes- 
tive box or hamper bulging with home- 
made goodies. From the 
pantry shelf, the oven, 
and the saucepan they 
come—sparkling jellies, 
fruited cakes, and tempt- 
ing candies. Nothing 
makes a more personal 
gift than a gorgeous box 
of these choice delicacies 
that you yourself have 
brought to perfection. 
And, when carefully 
packed and daintily tied 
in gay Christmas wrap- 
pings, what more desir- 
able gift can anyone pos- 
sibly receive? 

There are two types of 
Christmas boxes that are 
extremely popular. One 
that is carried to nearby 
friends or neighbors on 
Christmas morning, and 
the other which is packed 
and mailed to some out- 
of-town address. Of 
course, the kind of pack- 








PACKMAN 


will determine largely what goes 
into it. 

Let us consider first the box 
which will be “personally con- 
ducted” on Christmas morning. 
You have free rein here, for the 
more unusual the shape of a 
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A bright-colored tin 
box, full of cookies, 
will delight the chil- 


dren 





















package, the more intriguing it 
will be. Nor is there any worry 
about rough handling en route. 
Nor are you limited to cookies that will 
not crumble, jars that will not break, 
and candies that will stay forever fresh. 
So heigh-ho for a jolly basket that fairly 
packs itself! 

One of the most delicious and Christ- 
masy of cookies is the Moravian Christ- 
mas cake. This is an extraordinarily 
thin crisp cooky, so delicately tender 
that even cotton swathings cannot pro- 
tect it from breakage. So plan these 
for your*holiday box of fragile goodies. 

This recipe was brought from Moravia 
by the early settlers of North Carolina 
and has been in constant use ever since. 





These cookies are made “by the peck” 
several weeks before Christmas, since 
they improve with age. The distinctive 
feature of these cookies is the fantastic 
shapes in which they are cut—animals of 
all kinds, characters from fairy tales, 
and soon. Moravian families take great 
pride in their amazing collections of 
unique cooky cutters, and they spare 
no expense in securing cutters made to 
their liking. Here is the recipe as you 
will want to make it: 
Moravian Christmas Cakes 

114 pounds of lard 16 gallon of molasses 
16 pound of butter 2 pounds of brown sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls each of ginger, 

cloves, and any other spice 

you desire 
Salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of soda 
Flour 

Melt lard and butter 
and add to warmed mo- 
lasses. Add sugar, spices, 
salt, soda, and enough 
flour to make a stiff 
dough. Let stand a week 
or two. Roll very thin 
and cut with fancy cut- 
ters. They will keep in- 
definitely in closed tins. 
This makes 3 pecks. 

Pack these cakes (we 
would call them cookies) 
in tin boxes, placing them 
carefully in layers be- 
tween waxed paper. 

Another unusual 
Christmas cooky that is 
crisply delicate and tan- 
talizingly delicious is 
Kleiner. This recipe, too, 
is of unknown antiquity, 
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COOLS while 
you shaveand the 
coolness lingers! 
Listerine Shav- 
ing Cream. 











Do you remember— 


When the good old family doctor came 
into the house how your heart began to 
thump? You didn’t know but what you had 
cholera morbus or something equally dread- 
ful. You saw yourself dying in no time. 


Then his firm, gentle hands poked you 
here and there. His bright, kind eyes looked 
down your gullet. And, oh, what a load left 
your mind when you learned that your trou- 
ble was only a badly inflamed throat and 
that Listerine would take care of it! 


The basic things of life seldom change: 
Listerine, today, is the same tireless enemy 
of sore throat and colds that it was half a 
century ago. 

It is regularly prescribed by the bright, 
busy young physicians of this day, just as it 
was by those old-timers— bless their souls 


It checks SORE 





















—who mixed friendship and wisdom with 
their medicines. 


Used full strength, Listerine kills, in 15 
seconds, even the virulent Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (ty- 
phoid) germs in counts ranging to 200,000,- 
000. We could not make this statement unless 
we were prepared to prove it to the entire 
satisfaction of the medical profession and the 


U. S. Government. Three well-known bac- 


teriological laboratories have demonstrated 
this amazing germ-killing power of Listerine. 
Yet it is so safe it may be used full strength 
in any body cavity. 


Make a habit of gargling systematically 
with full-strength Listerine hes nasty 
weather. It aids in preventing the outbreak 
of colds and sore throat. And often remedies 
them when they have developed. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S.A. 


THROAT quickly 





— 


Gargle with full-strength 
Listerine every day. It 
inhibits the development 
of sore throat, and checks 
it, should it develop. 





How to prevent a cold 
Rinsing the hands with 


Listerine before every 
meal destroys the germs 
that lodge there. 





KILLS 


200,000,000 GERMS 


15 


IN 
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UST how does the Gillette Fifty 

Box qualify as the ideal Christmas 
gift for a man? Here’s how—on 
these eight counts: 


ft is practical . .. Man, famous for his prac- 
tical mind, insists on useful gifts. 


Vet he probably weuldn’t buy this for 
himself ...From long habit, he is used to 
getting his blades in packs of five and ten. 
This will be a new and refreshing idea for him. 


Hie’ll be sure to use it... Blades area daily 
necessity in every man’s life. The Gillette 
Fifty Box is the most convenient way to 
have them. 


It is personal... It’s all to himself, for his 
Own intimate, bathroom use. 


It is good looking... Packed, as you see, 
in a metal box, velvet lined, with a spring- 


hinge cover. Blades are enclosed in brilliant 
Cellophane. 


It is truly generous... With fifty smooth, 
double-edged Gillette Blades in easy grasp, a 
man can look forward to more continuous 
shaving comfort than he has probably ever 
enjoyed before in his life. 


Ke will last well beyond the Christmas 
senson ... For months his mornings will be 
free from all thought of buying Gillette 
Blades. 


Stis reasonable in price... Five dollars 
buys this deal gift. On sale everywhere. 


Badio—Tune in on “The Gillette Blades” every 
Saturday evening, 9:30 to 10:00 o’clock, Eastern 
Time, over the National Broadcasting Company's 
Blue Network, WJZ and associated stations. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. 8. A. 


Gillette 
<> 


GIVE HIM SHAVING COMFORT IN ABUNDANCE 


WITH THE FAMOUS FIFTY BOX OF GILLETTE BLADES 
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and is still made without fail every 
Christmas in the German family from 
which it came. 


Kleiner 


8 egg yolks 2 tablespoonfuls of 

2 egg whites cream 

1¢ cupful of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of 

4 cupfuls of sifted flour melted butter 
(about) 


Beat egg yolks, egg whites, and sugar 


ter. Work in as much flour as possible 
and knead until dough stops sticking 
| to the fingers. Roll out very thin on a 
slightly floured board and cut in oblong 
pieces about 34 x 114 inches. Cut a slit 
in the center of each and slip one end 
thru to make a twist in the middle of 
| each. Fry in deep fat (390° F.) until a 
delicate brown. Dust with powdered 
sugar. 

Kleiner, because they crush so easily, 
should be packed in tin boxes with the 
same care as Moravian Christmas cakes. 

Regal in its simplicity is the Christ- 
mas pudding, the closing high-note of 
every Christmas feast. Of course, no 
Christmas box that fails to include this 
traditional morsel is worthy of its name. 

Here is a pudding that is rich but not 
too rich, nor is it like the milestone 
pudding of long ago. You will remember 
that some jolly English schoolboys once 
| christened their rather meager plum 
pudding “Milestone Pudding” because 
they said there was “a mile between 
plums.” 





Christmas Pudding 


4 cupful of milk, scalded 14 cupful of suet, finely 


2%4 cupfuls of stale bread chopped 
crumbs 2 tablespoonfuls of grape 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar juice 
2 egg yolks, well beaten 1% grated nutmeg 
%{ cupful of seeded rai- % teaspoonful of cinna- 
sins, chopped and mon 
floured % teaspoonful each of 





14 cupful of currants cloves and mace 

144 cupful of figs, finely %4 teaspoonful of salt 
chopped 2 egg whites, stiffly 

4 tablespoonfuls of citron, beaten 

thinly sliced 4 cupful of nut meats, 

choppec 
Pour milk over bread crumbs and let 
stand until cool. Add sugar, egg yolks, 
and fruit. Cream suet and add to first 
mixture. Add remaining ingredients in 
order given and mix well. Turn into 
greased mold, cover, and steam 6 hours, 
| or until well done. 

This pudding may be steamed either 
in two-pound tins for the time specified 
in the recipe, or in small baking powder 
cans for a shorter period. The puddings 
may be removed from the cans, wrapped 
in holly waxed paper, and tied with a 
jaunty bow of red ribbon. Tiny jelly 
glasses filled with fluffy hard sauce may 
be tucked into the box with the pud- 
ding. 

What wondrous candies are to be had 
at Christmas time! And in endless 
_ variety! Creamy fondants and fudges, 
chewy caramels, crisp toffees, bright- 
colored brittles. This recipe for yule logs 
is quite simple to make and you will be 
fascinated by the fetching little green 
_ logs which you will soon have ready to 

back into boxes. 


Yule Logs 


3 cupfuls of sugar Few drops of vanilla 

1 cupful of light corn % cupful of candied 
sirup cherries, washed, 

14 cupful of cream dried, and cut 

4 cupful of milk 16 cupful of pistachios, 


i tablespoonful of butter blanched and cut 


Combine sugar, corn sirup, cream, 
and milk; place over low flame. Stir 
constantly until mixture boils. Con- 
tinue cooking until a small amount of 
mixture forms a soft ball in cold water. 
| Remove from fire; add butter and va- 
nilla. Pour out on platter which has 





| 
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been sprinkled with cold water. Cool. 
Beat until a creamy mass is formed; 
add cherries and pistachios. Knead 
until smooth. Shape into small rolls 
to resemble yule logs and roll in addi- 
tional chopped pistachios. This candy 
may also be spread in a square pan 
after kneading, and cut in squares. 
Two good rules to remember in pack- 
ing a box are first, pack flat, and second, 
keep packages from jostling one an- 
other in transit. Each layer should be 





kept straight, even, and flat by laying | 


thicknesses of paper over the packages 
if necessary. Prevent jolts and breakage 
by keeping each package firmly placed. 
Stuff crumpled paper into the cracks 
and crannies as this protects the boxes 
from colliding with one another. 

One of the most popular foods sent 
thru the mails at Christmas time is fruit 
cake. The Tiny Tim fruit cake is an 
English cake of delicious fruitiness and 
with a rich dark color. Baked in tiny 
loaves and attractively wrapped, it may 
well be the “plum” of the Christmas 
box. 

Tiny Tim Fruit Cakes 


¢ cupful of butter 14% cupfuls of seeded 
26 cupful of sugar raisins, cut fine 
1 eggs 44 cupful of candied 
2%4 cupfuls of sifted cake orange peel, cut fine 
flour \4 cupful of candied lem- 
1¢ eupful of blanched al- on peel, cut fine 
monds, cut in strips 
1 cupful of seedless rai- 
Ss1Ins 


orange juice 
16 teaspoonful of grated 
orange rind 


2 tablespoonfuls of 


Cream butter well, add sugar gradu- | 
ally, and cream until fluffy. Add un- | 


beaten eggs, one at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Combine flour and 
almonds, and add to creamed mixture. 
Mix fruit, peel, orange juice, and rind; 
add to first mixture. 
pans, about 4 x 2 inches, with greased 
paper and pour in cake mixture. Ar- 
range almond halves or candied cherries 
on top. Bake in slow oven (275° F.) 
about 1 hour. 

The nuts on top of the cake may be 
omitted and the cakes may then be 
glazed with a thin frosting made of con- 
fectioners’ sugar and water. 

In packing these little cakes, wrap 
them first in waxed paper, then in gold 
metal paper and tie with wide green 
and red metal ribbon. 

Here are some wonderfully good 
Christmas cookies that are distinctly 


different. They carry well, too. 
Gold Cookies 
» cupful of butter 1% cupfuls of sifted 


l 
1 cupful of sugar flour 

+ egg yolks, well beaten 1 teaspoonful of baking 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla powder 


Cream butter until soft and fluffy, add 
sugar gradually, and cream well. Add 
egg yolks. Sift flour with baking pow- 
der, and add to creamed mixture. Add 
vanilla. Roll dough into balls 1 inch in 
diameter. Roll each ball into tiny 
colored candies called “hundreds and 
thousands,” or in chopped nut meats. 


Line three small | 


Place 3 inches apart on buttered baking | 


sheet. 
15 minutes. 


Protection of Log Cabins, Rustic Work, 
and Unseasoned Wood from Injurious 
Insects, farmers’ bulletin 1582, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 























Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) | 
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Buy at the Sign of 
the Boy and Slate 
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Do You Play Cards? 


You will get a lot of fun 
from the November 
National News—the Card 
Number—jokes and witty 
comment on card players 
and playing. We will send 
it gladly—free—on request. 
A post card will do. 


You'll find a hundred uses for this newest product, En-ar-co 
Household Oil in the handy can—for vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, fans, guns, sewing machines, etc. 
It oils, cleans, polishes and prevents rust. Use the coupon. 


Send for this Handy Can of Oil } 


FREE with the oil— your choice of a bridge | 
score pad or En-ar-co Game for the Children. 





THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
809 National Building « Cleveland, Ohio Date 


Enclosed find 25 cents (coin or stamps) for which mail me a Handy Oil 


Auto Game ( 


” 











T is not what an oil costs, 

but how thoroughly it pro- 
tects against wear and power 
loss which counts. The little 
difference between En-ar-co 
Quality Motor Oil and ordi- 
nary oil will be returned to 
you many, many times over 
in less upkeep, longer life 
and greater power. Under the 
most intense heat and pres- 
sure, it retains its full body 
and lubricating quality. Don’t 
take chances — insist on 
En-ar-co Motor Oil. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING Co. 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality 
En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 


Refiner of the famous White Rose Gasoline 


Branches and Service Stations in 129 Cities 


1929 








My name is____ 


Street or R. F. D. No. 











can filled with En-ar-co Household Oil, and send me Free ( ) En-ar-co 
) Bridge Score Pad. (Check which is wanted.) 
eet _ State + 


Post-office 


My dealer’s name is 





___Address oes 





(If coin is sent, protect with cardboard or paper 
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No. 3183—The answer 
to something different is 
found in this very at- 
tractive model of soft 
woolen. Notice the new 
arrangement of plaits 
which gives the smart 
new flare. The diagonal 
lines make a flat hipline 
and also carry out the 
idea of length soimport- 
ant in the newest frocks. 
The collar and cuff set 
lend the quaintness 
which adds to its fem- 
ininity. This is designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years and 
36 to 42 in. bust. 








The 


Winter Time 
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No. 8223 





No. 8233 






No. 700 / 





No. 3067—A variety of slip-on 
aprons arealwaysindemand. What 
a selection could be made from this 
simple suggestion. With a combina- 
tion of materials such as ginghams 
and cretonnes or other cotton prints 
there would be one for every 
“kitchen occasion.”’ This one is of 
butcher style which wraps the figure 
and ties in youthful bow at the back. 
It is designed for sizes small, medium, 
and large. 


No. 8233—The practical ensemble 
is a joy to every girl since it is ideal 
for school or sport wear. Tweeds in 
combination with plain materials 
are interesting and extremely pop- 
ular. The coat has raglan sleeves 
with simple tuck trimming on collars 
and cuffs. The coat may be lined 
which of course makes it more dur- 
able for early winter. This is designed 
for sizes 6 to 14 years. 

















No. 8223—The sport 
dress is necessary to 
complete every ward- 
robe. This one is offered 
insthe red ostrich woolen. 
Another new feature of 
our winter fashions is 
emphasized here in the 
higher waistline. The 
tailored suede belt gives 
the complete sport finish. 
This is designed for sizes 
16 to 20 years and 36. to 
42 inch bust. 





No. 799—Many will feel this season 
that the “‘best occasion” dress should 
be a velvet. That material is parti- 
cularly adaptable to the design No. 
799. The lace collar and cuffs, and 
jabot frills made of crepe in harmo- 
nizing color.make this garment un- 
usually lovely.” The bodice eriding 
in a V at the waistline calls atten- 
tion to the attractive, fitting skirt. 
This is designed for sizes 16 to 20 
years, and 36 to 42 inch bust. 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each. 
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From Kokomo to Tokio to clean 100 stalls! 


How far do you walk every year to do 
your daily farm chores? Here’s a clue. 
For one chore alone—cleaning cow- 
stalls with the wheelbarrow method— 
100 farmers, collaborating in a series of 
experiments with the University of Wis- 
consin, found that they each walked 
73.2 miles a year, That’s a total for all 
of them of 7,320 miles—more than the 
distance from Kokomo, Indiana, to 
Tokio, Japan! 

Pounding those $11,000 feet of yours 
(that’s the average accident insurance 
valuation of two farm feet) over hard 
concrete or wood floors for 73 miles in 
this single chore—no wonder so many 
farmers go around as if they were walk- 
ing on eggshells. 

But this experiment only tells you a 
story that you have known for years. 
And that is that you need comfort, com- 
fort, long-lasting comfort—in all your 
heavy footwear. You have to spend too 
much time in it to have less than the 
finest vou can get. 

That’s why the United States Rubber 
Company offers you this Blue Ribbon 
boot—built not only for durability, but, 











1. “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Hip Boot 
2. These rubbers for your family 


There is a type of “U.S.” Rubbers for every 
memiber of your family—storm, high-cut, foot- 
holds, for heavy service or dress, for men, women 
and children. 


3. Sturdy, good-looking Arctics 


These long-wearing, neat-looking “‘U.S.”” Arctics 
come in red soles or Ebony with white soles—fine 
quality cashmerette upper. Extra warmth in the 
fleece lining. 4- or 5-buckle lengths, 





above all, for perfect comfort and 
foot ease. 


In 44 parts a “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boot 


Every “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is built 
by master craftsmen—and this one has 
44 distinct parts! 


US? 


BLUE RIBBON 





foot-saving 
heavy footwear 


4. And the “U.S.”’ Walrus 


Most useful shoe—this “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
Walrus (all-rubber arctic). Slips right over your 
leather shoes, washes clean like a boot, kicks off 
in a jiffy. Gray soles, red uppers. 4 or 5 buckles. 


5. For the Farmers’ Wives! 


Comfort and wear are not enough for farmers’ 
wives — they need style, too. They'll find it in 
these Gaytees for town and neighborly calls. 
“‘Gaytees” is the trademarked name of these 
stylish, tailored overshoes made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. This yearthereare 


Made over specially designed lasts so 
as to fit the foot precisely. Rubber ribs 
over the instep to prevent cracking. 
Gum reinforcement to stop rubbing at 
the ankle. A special knee reinforcement 
to prevent breaking at the knee boot 
fold. Every “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon feature 
is designed for protection and comfort. 
And it’s this same care, quality and 
workmanship in all “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
footwear, that are making it the favorite 
line of farm families everywhere: 
There’s a type of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
Heavy Footwear for every member 
of the family. 
ve FREE BOOK! 
The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Combined with a beautiful 
histury-calendar 


Get the new free book on foot 
health written by Dr. Joseph 
Lelyveld, Director, National 
Association for Foot Health 
—combined with a beautiful history-calendar. 
Dr. Lelyveld discusses such problems as bunions, 
corns, ingrown nails, chilblains, callouses, fallen 
arches, how to care for itching feet, and many 
precautions that lead to health and comfort. He 
also tells how to greatly increase the life of your 
rubber footwear by following a few simple rules. 
Address United States Rubber Company, Dept. 
FSF-129, 1790 Broadway, New York, 





new styles, new patterns, new fabrics, new colors. 

Gaytees come in cloth or all-rubber—in high or 
low height with Snap fastener, K wik-glide fastener, 
or 4-buckle. 


6. Keds for the children 


The most popular boys’ and girls’ shoes in Amer- 
ica are Keds. Barefoot freedom—yet full protec- 
tion for young feet. Healthful—safe. And good- 
looking, too. Made only by United States Rubber 
Company 
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Your future health and comfort 


may depend on the consideration 
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Sanitary truths | 











Do you know that Kotex 
absorbent is used by sur- 
geons in 85% of the country’s 
leading hospitals today? 


ANY women don’t realize how 
important it is to take special care 
of themselves at certain times. 


Safeguarding your health today will 
make so much difference later. And the 
right kind of sanitary protection is one 
of the most important safeguards you 
can take. 

Don’t think that “just anything is all 
right’”’ as a sanitary pad. ae EY 
comfort. Consider the question of hy- 
giene. And then you'll see that it pays 
to use the best— Kotex! 


Hospitals use this very same absorbent 
for operations 


All over this country the great surgeons 
use Cellucotton absorbent wadding (of 
which Kotex is made). Last year over 
2% million pounds were bought by hos- 
pitals alone. Certainly what doctors con- 
sider best is what you should use regularly. 


Today you pay so little for Kotex that it 
simply doesn’t pay to take chances with sub- 
stitutes. For Kotex is made to fit; itabsorbs 
so perfectly that chafing and such discom- 
forts disappear; it is so easy to dispose of. 


And there are many other reasons why 
particular women like it best. Some of 
them are given in the little panel at the 
right. You owe it to yourself to read 
every word. Then try Kotex. 








KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1 Nota deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. But 
delicate, fleecy softness that lasts for 
hours. 


2 In hospitals—Kotex is the iden- 
tical material used by surgeons in 
85% of the country’s leading 
hospitals. 

Rounded and tapered cor- 


ners —for inconspicuous protection. 


io 


4 Safe, secure... keeps your mind 
at ease. 


5 Fastidious... the sign of true 
daintiness. 


6 Disposable completely, instantly. 
Kotex—45c for 12—at any drug, dry 
goods or department store, or singly 
in vending cabinets through West 
Bisinfocting Co. 


Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


KAO RG XK: 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 











TRY KOTEX— FREE... .3 Kotex pads will be 

mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this 

coupon is received. Also, a very interesting and 

valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. Williamson on Per- 

sonal Hygiene for Women. It answers many ques- 

tions that are in every woman's mind. Sample and 
booklet are yours, at no cost. 


KOTEX COMPANY, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of Dr. 
Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. 


Name......-. 


Address 
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‘A Public Responsibility 


"Pane is no particular disgrace to 
whooping cough, measles, mumps, 
and the like, inconvenient—even dan- 
gerous—tho they may be. Add to this 
list chicken pox, and you have a group 
of diseases that former generations 
rather expected to have come to thei: 
children as unfailingly as second teeth. 

“They have to have them, so they 
might as well get it over with while 
they’re young,”’ seemed to be the atti- 
tude. Nobody kept a child at home to 
prevent it from getting an epidemic or, 
for that matter, from passing it on 
Many a boy or girl with a light case of 
measles or whooping cough prided 
themselves on “going to school right 
along.” Strange to say, in some cases 


| they recuperated very well. 


However, our attitudes are changing 
in regard to such matters and we recog- 
nize not only the danger that the chil- 
dren with the “light” cases were bring- 
ing to themselves by trying to live as 
well children would, but we recognize an 
obligation, moral or social, as you like, 
toward other children. When a child 
with low resistance is exposed to a con- 


| tagious disease, statistics show that in 


all too many cases he will take it, and 
die from pneumonia, heart disease, or 
some of the other deadly effects of the 
so-called children’s diseases. 

We are beginning to waken to the 
fact that this is a modern world and 
our home responsibilities are not con- 
fined to the four walls of our houses but 
extend to our schools and communities. 


| We have come to consider health not 


alone as an individual responsibility but 
as a public duty. The results of the 
interest in public health make inspiring 
reading, and we can pride ourselves upon 
the many fine and unselfish things that 
have been done to safeguard it. 


Bo we still find people who choose to 
disregard other people’s welfare and 
blithely go about in public, sneezing 
and coughing with everything from 
colds to influenza. There are people 
who, rather than suffer the inconven- 
iences of quarantine, will refrain from 
calling a doctor, or at least not until 
other people have been in the home, 
un-warned of any danger. 

There are a few simple rules that we 
may keep in mind to safeguard others, 
and it is no more than honorable that 
we do so. Certainly no one cares to be 
held responsible for having seattered a 
disease that may mean serious illness, 
even death, to others. Sometimes this is 
innocently done. But when we know 
that we have a contagious disease it is 
only fair to accept quarantine as gra- 
ciously as possible, no matter how in- 


| convenient it may be; to stay away 


from public gatherings, even stores and 
streets, where we might carty a disease 
to others; to keep children home from 
school when we think there is any pos- 
sible chance of their having a disease 
that might be contagious; and to warn 
chance callers when we think we have 
one of the non-quarantinable diseases 


| in our home. ; 


I know of a family who had been 
quarantined with scarlet fever. After 
four or six weeks were up, they decided 
it was safe for them to go visiting even 
tho the children’s ears were still dis- 
charging. They visited in a home where 
there were two small boys, who in due 
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course of time became ill with scarlet 
fever. One of these boys had had a real 
struggle to begin life and could ill af- 
ford the set-back that the other family 
so carelessly brought him. 

Never shall I forget one occasion when 


a friend was visiting our home. He | 


carried Son John to call on the next 
door neighbor. In a short time, before 
their return, the neighbor called me 
over the phone. “What will you think 
of me?” she asked, “I wouldn’t let your 
friend and John in the house. Lillian 
was exposed to measles last week and I 
was afraid she might be coming down 
with them, and expose John.” 

I thought (and said), “You did just 
right and thank you a thousand times.”’ 
She was a real friend and a real neigh- 
bor!—Elizabeth Wherry, Ia. 


Your Christmas Packages 


A HOLLY, evergreens, and tinsel help 
to carry out that Christmas spirit, 
so attractive wrappings will carry to the 
receiver the true spirit of the giver. And 
who does not value the gift two-fold 
when it carries a finishing touch meant 
just for you? 

Here are a few suggestions that will 
help solve your problem of wrapping 
your gifts attractively and with a touch 
that is “different’’: 

First, you must bring forth all boxes 
you have put away during the year, for 
boxes are easier to wrap, look neater, 
and also protect the gift. 

Perhaps you have a friend, old or 
young, to whom you wish to send a bit 
of faney work, such as a pillow cross 
stitched or quaintly’ quilted. Such a 
gift would make one think of colonial 


days, and a wrapping that is also sug- | 


gestive of that period would be quite 
appropriate. This effect may be achieved 
by using green tissue paper, adorned 
with “colonial silhouettes” cut from 
black paper. Tie with a silver ribbon. 
If you cannot draw the silhouette free- 
hand, trace from a magazine; or you 
could use a transfer pattern, such as 
used for fancy work. 

What youngster would not be de- 
lighted at the sight of gifts wrapped 
like this: a box covered with paper of a 
pale yellow shade, with a border of 
“chickies” and ducks cut from bright 
yellow paper, an orange ribbon giving 
the finishing touch; a box covered with 
the ever-popular black and white checked 
gingham, shellacked, and tied with a 
ribbon of the brightest red. Such a box 
would be equally attractive if covered 
with pink, blue, or yellow and white 
checked gingham, or a flowered print, 
especially if it contains a garment to 
match the box. 

Then again you may have a friend 
that has a “flare’”’ for the ‘“‘modernistic 
trend.” You would choose a box cov- 
ered with a paper of a golden hue; 
triangular pieces of purple, two shades 
of green, and cut shades of orange might 
then be ‘applied to produce a very mod- 
ernistie design. 

Here is a novel way to use seals. The 
gift should be boxed, wrapped in white, 
red, or green tissue paper, and tied 
with a gold ribbon. Then arrange can- 
dlestick seals as if resting on ribbon, 
forming a border. 

These are but a few ways of wrapping 
gifts attractively but they may suggest 
to you numerous other novel ideas.— 
Mrs. E. L., N. Dak. 
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What $s wrong 


with modern parents? 





This 
daughter 
found out! 


— 


“My Dad had the flu. When it departed, it 
must have taken Dad's good disposition with 
it. Whew ! Breakfast was hush time; lunch 
wasrushtimeand dinner the worst time ofall. 

“Dad and Mother always took caffein, 
but we were never allowed to have it. The 
more Dad took, the more crabby he got and 
the more nervous Mother became. Finally 
Mother had a nervous breakdown and the 





doctor insisted that she try Postum for a 


\ OST fathers and 

mothers want to 
be more than just “par- 
ents’—but how diffi- 
cult it is when Father 
feels “crabby” and 
Mother has “nerves”! 
The sad part of it isthat 
most men and women 


good sports.” 


dog't stop to look for 
the cause of their trouble. They go on 
taking caffein—and wonder why uncon- 
geniality has crept into the family circle. 

If it seems incredible to you that caffein 
could be the cause of nerves and irrita- 
bility in your own family circle,just make 
this test. Let Postum take the place of 
caffein at your table for thirty days. Then 
check up on yourself and your family! 

You'll be amazed at the difference 
you find. You yourself will feel better, 
both mentally and physically—and 


you'll see the same improvement 


month. She tried it and gave it to us. Then 
Dad tried it. Three cheers | 

“Now we have a party at our house every 
meal, We sit around the table, every one of 
us with a fragrant, steaming cup of Postum, 
and there is a feeling of companionshipand 
understanding that we never had before. 
Dad is interested in everything that interests 
us. We youngsters are learning, by the 
Postum route, that our parents are not just 
parents, but real human beings and royal 


J.S..... (Lowell High School student) 
San Fraucisco, Cal. 


That’s because there is 
no caffein in Postum 
—nothing to keep you 
awake o’ nights, noth- 
ing to irritate your 
nerves, nothing to 
cause indigestion. 
Postum is made from 
whole wheat and bran, 
carefully roasted and 
blended. Its flavor is fine and mellow — 
distinctive. Two million families could 
tell you you're sure to like it! 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a 
cup. Order from your grocer. Or mail 
the coupon for one week's free supply, 
as a start on your 30 day test. Please in- 
dicate whether you wish Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil. © 1929, ¢.F. Corp. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








all around you. Postum has only 
good after-effects. 








Postum is one of the Post Food Products, 
which include also Grape- Nuts, Post 
Toasties, and Post’s Bran Flakes, Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms, Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 


to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 








INSTANT POSTUM ... () Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which 
YSTUM CEREAL ..... 0] you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 

Name. = — 
Street 
City State _— 





Fill in completely— print name and address 








In Canada, address Canadian Postum Company, a 
The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Dixie Biscuits 


Heat 114 cupfuls of milk with 1 table- 
spoonful of lard, 44 cupful of sugar, and 
1 tablespoonful of butter. Let cool. Add 
1 cake of compressed yeast dissolved in 
a little warm milk. Beat into this 1 egg 
and 1 level teaspoonful of salt. Then 
add 4 cupfuls of flour. Let rise for 4 
hours, keeping in a warm place; then 
work into this dough just enough flour 
to roll out. Cut with a biscuit cutter. 
Let rise until light and bake in a hot 
oven. This dough can be kept in a 
refrigerator for several days.—A. V. M., 


Vegetable Chowder 


1 cupful of shredded green 1 small onion diced 

peppers Juice of 1 orange 
1 cupful of diced raw car- 2 tablespoonfuls of rice 

rots Milk 
1 cupful of tomatoes Pepper and salt 

1 cupful of raw lima beans 

Cover the vegetables with cold water 
and simmer until very tender. Press 
thru a sieve, add the orange juice, and 
heat to boiling point, adding more water 
if necessary. Add the rice and cook 
until tender. Dilute with milk to the 
proper consistency and season with 
pepper and salt. Serve hot with crack- 
ers.—Miss M. P., Nebr. 


Apple-Cranberry Salad 


3 quarts of oe unpeeled 4% pound of nutmeats, 
apples diced chopped coarsely 

1% quarts of cooked and Juice of 1 orange 
sweetened cranberries Juice of 1 lemon 
6 pound of white grapes, 1 teaspoonful of grated 
seeded lemon rin 


Mix the ingredients together. Top 
with mayonnaise and serve on lettuce 
or in apple shells.—Mrs. E. M. C., Ill. 


Frozen Plum Pudding 


2 cupfuls of sugar 1 cupful of raisins 


eggs L6 cupful of currants 
2 cupfuls of milk 4% cupful of candied 
2 squares of chocolate pineapple 
4 teaspoonful of salt ¥% cupful of maraschino 
1 pint of whipping cream cherries 


16 cupful of orange juice 1% cupful of citron 
14 cupful of pecan nuts 

Cut the fruit into very small pieces. 
Chop the nuts fine, cover with orange 
juice, and let stand overnight. Make a 
custard by cooking together the milk 
and chocolate, sugar, and well-beaten 
eggs. Cook until thick, add salt and 
cool. Whip the cream until stiff, add 
custard and freeze to mush. Then add 
fruits and complete freezing. Pack and 
let stand overnight so that fruits may 
ripen and flavors blend.—V. C. B., Iowa. 


Upside-Down Honey Muffins 


4 cupful of strained 2 cupfuls of flour 
honey 16 teaspoonful of salt 
14 cupful of sugar '4g cupful of butter 
14 cupful of butter 34 eupful of brown sugar 
1 egg 46 cupful of chopped 
1 cupful of water maraschino cherries 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


Cream the butter and brown sugar 


and spread in the bottom of heavy 
muffin pans. Place a cherry in the cen- 





The following recipes are fav- 
orite Christmas suggestions from 
our readers. These have been care- 
fully tested in our Successful 
Farming kitchen. 

















































Successtul 


Recipes, 


ter of each and sprinkle with nuts. 
Cream the sugar and butter, add the 
honey, well-beaten egg, and water. Add 
the flour, baking powder, and salt. Beat 
to a smooth batter and fill muffin pans 
two-thirds full and bake in a moderate 
oven. When removed from oven, cut 
from sides of pan and turn upside down. 
—V.C. M., Kans. 


Sweet Potato Souffle 


2 cupfuls of warm mashed 4 cupful of brown sugar 
sweet potatoes 4 cupful of sweet milk 
2 eggs 2 eee of but- 
A pinch of salt ter 
Masehenaiions 


Make a batter of the warm mashed 
potatoes by adding the well-beaten egg 
yolks, salt, sugar, butter, and enough 
sweet milk to give the mixture the con- 
sistency of cake dough. Lastly, fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. 
Pour into a buttered baking dish, cover 
the top with marshmallows and bake in 
a moderate oven until marshmallows 
are melted and nicely browned.—Mrs. 
W. A., N. Dak. 


Christmas Salad 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
chopped sweet cucum- 
ber pickles 
juice cupful of cabbage, 
2 cupfuls of boiling water finely shredded 
16 cupful of sugar cupful of celery, cut 
1 cupful of red-skinned fine 
apples, unpeeled, diced cupful of diced red 
beets, either pickled 
or plain cold packed 


1 envelope of gelatine 

4 cupful of cold water 
14 cupful of mild vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon 


—- — 


Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. 
Add vinegar, lemon juice, sugar, salt, 
and boiling water. Strain and when mix- 
ture begins to stiffen, add remaining 
ingredients. Turn into large mold or 
individual molds first dipped into cold 
water, and chill. Remove to bed of let- 
tuce leaves and garnish with mayonnaise 
or cooked salad dressing and strips of 
red pimentoes if desired. 

This salad carries out the Christmas 
color scheme and is a delicious accom- 
paniment to the roast.—B. T., Iowa. 


Potato Cake 


2 cupfuls of sugar 1 cupful of chopped wal- 
24 cupful of shortening nut meats 
1 cupful of hot mashed 2 cupfuls of sifted flour 
potatoes l4 teaspoonful of cloves 
5 tablespoonfuls of melted 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
chocolate mon 
4 eggs well beaten on a aspoonful of nut- 
\% cupful of milk neg 
2 teaspoonfuls of bahions powder 


Bake in layers and Use marshmallow 
filling.—Mrs. H. K., 


Send your favorite recipe which 
has not been published to 
Successful Recipe department. 


One dollar will be paid for each 
one printed. 
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White Fruit Cake 


4 cupfuls of cake flour 1 pound of blanched al- 
1 teaspoonful of baking monds cut fine 

powder 1 cupful of butter or 
16 teaspoonful of soda other shortening 
4 teaspoonful of salt 1% cupfuls of sugar 
49 pound of lemon peel, 1 tablespoonful of lemon 

pineapple, and red juice 

cherries cut fine 10 egg whites, beaten 

stiff 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, soda, and salt; sift together 
three times. Sift one cupful of this flour 
mixture over fruit and nuts. Mix thoro- 
ly. Cream shortening until light and 
fluffy. Add sugar gradually and cream 
together thoroly. Add the remaining 
flour mixture to the creamed mixture, a 
small amount at a time. Beat after each 
addition until smooth. Add lemon juice, 
fruits, and nuts. Fold in egg whites. 
Pour in a tube pan, or two small bread 
pans prepared with a waxed paper 
lining in the bottom. Bake in slow 
oven 21% hours, then increase the tem- 
perature to moderate oven for 15 min- 
utes.—H. M. O., Wis. 


Mock Chicken Souffle 


2% pounds of pork shoul- 2 cupfuls of ‘meat stock 


der 2 cupfuls of milk 
3 cupfuls of bread crumbs Salt 
3 eggs beaten Pepper 


4 teaspoonful of ground sage 

Cover the meat with salted water and 
cook until very tender. Cool the meat 
in the liquid. Remove and chop coarsely 
or put thru the coarse knife of a food 
chopper. Mix with the remaining in- 
gredients, season to taste, and bake in 
a moderate oven for 45 minutes. Serve 
hot or cold.—A. N., Iowa. 


Scalloped Parsnips 


6 or 8 medium-sized pars- % cupful of parsnip 


nips water 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 4 cupful of rich milk or 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour cream 


Buttered bread crumbs 

Scrub parsnips clean. Cook until ten- 
der in slightly salted water. Drain, 
scrape off the outer skin and split the 
parsnips lengthwise. Pull out the woody 
cores. Place the parsnips im a shallow 
baking dish and cover with a white 
sauce made with the butter, flour, milk, 
and parsnip water. Cover the top with 
bread crumbs which have been. mixed 
with melted butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven.—Mrs. E. M., Mo. 


Christmas After-Dinner Mints 


2 cupfuls of sugar 4 teaspoonful of cream 
\% cupful of white corn of tartar 

sirup X44 cupful of water 

Place sugar, water, sirup, and cream 
of tartar in a sauce pan and boil to the 
soft boil stage. Remove from fire and 
divide into 2 parts. To one part add 4 
teaspoonful of peppermint extract and 
a few drops of green fruit coloring; to the 
other add 1% teaspoonful of wintergreen 
extract and a few drops of red coloring. 
Stir until creamy, and drop by teaspoon- 
fuls onto waxed paper.—E. M. F., IL 
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---What a Storehouse of pleasant and profitable reading--- 


IND and snow outside. @A cozy, warm 

living room. @ And the family gathered 
‘round the table. @ This is the time of year when 
we receive many letters from our readers, telling 
what it means to have a magazine like Successful 
Farming in the home—for real enjoyment of these 
long, winter evenings. 





You travel to far-off lands with James T. Nichols; 
peep into the newest homes and kitchens with our 
economics editor; muse over farm life and the 
daily tasks with Geo. Godfrey. 


There are pages of games, stories and pictures for 
the children; clean editorials; interesting reports 
on new farm methods from states both near and 
far—edited and presented by the 


And, while you read, you are storing up valuable, 
usable knowledge that will turn your work into 
bigger dollars next summer. For Successful Farm- 
ing doesn’t believe in “theoretical farming.” 
Every article on livestock, crops, home-making, 
poultry or management is based on practical 
farm experience, by practical farmers. Every 
issue this winter will be a storehouse of ideas and 
methods which you can use next spring and 
summer. 

The bee stores up honey in the summer for the 
winter days. The Successful Farming reader 
stores up new knowledge in the winter, from 
which he can harvest greater profits when 

summer come. 





foremost staff of practical farm- 
ers, homemakers, and agricul- 
tural writers in America. 


As Minnie Sanford of Cozad, In January— 


These winter nights are happy 


_ Just See — ones in the homes where 
What Is Coming 


Successful Farming circulates. 


















Nebr., says: 


“T want to tell you how much we 
think of Successful Farming. When 
it is time for it to come, we all be- 
gin to say, I hope Successful 
Farming comes today.” 


And Jacob Reihmann of Amana, 
Iowa, writes: 


“Successful Farming is great. It 
is worth many times its price, and 
I wonder how you can furnish 
such good material and such in- 
formation at such a price.” 





Remodeling Farm Barns and Insulating 
Why Farm Taxes are Heavy 

Poultry Prospects for 1930 

Dairy Products for Health 

When to Apply Fertilizer 

Pedigrees Predict Milk Production 
Travel Through the Southwest 

Blood Testing for Abortion 

New Plants for Garden and Orchard 
Planning the Farm for Better Production 


In February— 


Starting the Young Litter 

Landscaping the Farm 

Selecting Eggs for Hatching 

Sunshine and Sunshine Foods in 
hild Growth 

Improving the Pastures 

How Farm Taxes Can Be Better 
alane 

Machine Milking Succeeds 

Trends in Tractor Development 


And Scores of Other Practical Farm 
Articles in Every Issue 








If your subscription is about 
to expire, or if there is a 
friend to whom you would 
like to send Successful 
Farming, there is a handy 
subscription blank enclosed 
with this issue. 


You are entitled to the free 
service of our Subscriber’ In- 
formation Bureau. This 
Bureau gives you expert ad- 
vice or suggestions on per- 
plexing problems which arise 
on every farm. Write for 
authentic information. 


*“*THE FARMER’S SERVICE STATION” 


Successful Farming 


Des Moines, 


lowa 
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TO 
KEEP TEETH CLEAN 


ENJOY FOOD 


HOSE unfortunate people 
E jerk did not learn years ago 
that Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
is an ideal and economical tooth 
cleanser and must now wear 
artificial teeth may again enjoy 
the delicate tastes of good food. 


Cleansing dental plates by 
_scrubbing them with Baking 
Soda and water removes film and 
accumulations and corrects bad 
taste and unpleasant breath. 


Sore mouth may be prevented 
by brushing the teeth morning 
and evening with Baking Soda 
and water, and by rinsing the 
mouth after each meal with one 
teaspoonful of Baking Soda dis- 
solved in a glass of water. 


If artificial teeth are not worn 
at night, they should be allowed 
to stand in a solution of one tea- 
spoonful of Baking Soda in a 
glass of water. 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda are identical. Both 
are pure Bicarbonate of Soda. 
One or the other can be bought 
at any grocery store for a few 
cents a package. 


Soda is an ideal and econom- 
ical dentifrice for both natural 
and artificial teeth. 


S = SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS = 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. | 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me free one set of colored bird 
cards and booklets. 


(0-8) [Please print name and address] 
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‘Christmas 
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Courtesies 





By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


HRISTMAS, popularly dedicated to 

peace and good will, is often a sea- 

son of irritations, regrets, and apologies, 

largely because generosity as expressed 

in holiday giving has been commercial- 
ized to a great extent. 

Once the exchange of gifts was con- 
ducted between families and intimate 
friends. Presents were made by hand 
and flavored with loving thoughts. Now 
the month of December is an orgy of 
shopping with results that are not al- 
ways satisfactory, particularly the after- 
math of bills. 

A few years ago, we went about se- 
lecting cards, each of which seemed ap- 
propriate to its recipient or to express 
the sender’s personal regard. Now we 
select a single card, with a 
single sentiment engraved 
upon it. We send these to all 
and sundry, and we receive 
them in the same number 
from our grocer, our coal man, 
and our dentist. They mean 
nothing at all. 

Some of us have staged a 
Christmas rebellion against 
senseless and formal giving. 
We are going back to the 
Christmas of real worth, of kindly 
thought, of friendly deed. We are not 
paying social debts with gifts, nor ac- 
knowledging business relations with 
cards addressed from a list of names. In 
this group you will find persons of 
wealth and of moderate means, people 
of affairs, literary, and artistic folks. 


HIS will not introduce the income of 
stores. It willsimply mean fewer gifts 
at better prices, selected with greater 
care, and much more pleasure for all. 
Another factor which has entered into 
the new plans for Christmas may be 
termed social consciousness. Women 
of large means and women of smaller 
means who give in time and effort what 
they cannot give in money have taken 
on new responsibilities for the holiday— 
systematic help for the sick and needy. 
A prominent woman tells me that for 
the past three years all of her personal 
Christmas gifts have been purchased, 
wrapped, and addressed by December 1, 
so that she might give her entire time 
to community holiday activities, enter- 
tainments and gifts for the men, women, 
and children in hospitals, asylums, and 
homes, and for families in distress. 

It is not possible for some of us to 
render such service to the community, 
but we can serve our families, friends, 
and neighbors by laying the bugaboo of 
late shopping and last minute shipping. 
It is just as easy to shop in November as 
December, and far easier to ship parcels 
with “Do not open until Christmas.” 


| There is real suspense and fun in hiding 





the parcels to be saved for unwrapping 
on Christmas eve or morning. This 
method relieves sales people, express, 
and postal clerks 
and leaves the 
homemaker in a 
better frame of 
mind for holiday 
gatherings. No 
hostess worn out 








by last minute shopping and shipping 
can be gracious for the homecoming of 
children and relatives, or at the dinner 
given to friends. 

So in the interest of family relations 
and the holiday spirit let us simplify 
Christmas giving. Let’s pay our social 
and business debts in some other way. 

A Christmas courtesy much neglected 
is letter writing. How few of us think 
of writing Christmas notes these days, 
but one of my friends does.° Mach year 
she buys a different kind of correspond- 
ence card. Last year it was edged with 
red, and with red ink she wrote social 
messages to her old friends, not just 
“Merry Christmas,” but something in- 
teresting and personal. Mine read: 
“With affectionate holiday 
greetings and in recollection 
of our first Christmas together 
in this big, bustling city.” 

This friend starts in No- 
vember, devising and writing 
suitable messages for her dif- 
ferent friends, preferably a 
phrase bearing on their mu- 
tual interests and pleasures 
during the past year. 

Last year another friend 
whose husband had undergone serious 
financial reverses felt she must count her 
Christmas pennies. She spent hours in 
five-and-ten-cent stores, selecting Christ- 
mas postals at 6 for 5 cents, which she 
could send thru the mail for a one-cent 
stamp. Shefound some lovely scenes and 
delicate sentiments, which she signed 
with her own name or an added greeting. 
Personally I appreciated her card more 
than a handsome engraving of a new 
country home, bearing the common- 
place greeting in visiting card style, 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Smythe.” 

Speaking of Christmas cards, a greet- 
ing sent out jointly by husband and wife 
must read as above “Mr. and Mrs. 
John Henry Smith,” and it must be 
addressed to a married couple in the 
same way, “Mr. and Mrs. William 
Green.” 

A single man signs or engraves his 
Christmas card thus: “John Wilson” 
or “John Wilson, Jr.’ if his father is also 
named “John.” 

A single girl uses the phrase “Mary 
Ellen Lawrence”. without prefixing 
“Miss.” 





N invitation to a Christmas house 
party or dinner should be written 
in gracious spirit. In this day of many 
telephones, one is apt to issue invita- 
tions over the wire, but a note increases 
pleasant anticipation. Which would 
you rather receive, a telegram reading 
“Will you and Jerry spend Christmas 
with us in Hazelhurst” or this letter. 
“Dear Mary: We have decided toopen 
the little house at Hazelhurst for the 
holiday season. We are asking (list of 
friends) to come up Christmas eve and 
remain over the 
week-end. We 
hope there will be 
snow so that we 
can get out the old 
sleigh, and we'll 
have other winter 
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sports, logs in the fireplace, turkey and | 
trimmings. Will you and Jerry join us, 
bringing with you that which is more 
precious than gifts—a joyous holiday 
spirit? 


Affectionately, 
Alice Burton. 

Last but not least, notes acknowledg- 
ing Christmas gifts should be written 
before January. 

We all appreciate the extra duties of 
holiday season, and a note of thanks 
written any time before January 1 need 


SUCCESSFUL 





not be prefaced with apologies or ex- | 


planations. But be sure to mention the 
gift you are acknowledging, and if pos- 
sible how you mean to use it or why it 
especially appeals to you. For safety’s 
sake, keep a list of gifts with the names 
of senders. It is very humiliating to dis- 
cover,that you have thanked Mary for a 
gift sent to you by Alice! 


A Useful Christmas 





HEN making out your Christmas | 
gift list, did you ever think of the | 


rural school? I once read of a man who 
each year plays Santa Claus to several 
schools, giving a present to each child. 

Everyone cannot afford to do things 


on such a large scale. However, some | 


playground apparatus, a hot lunch out- 
fit, some library books, or a subscription 


to some -good children’s magazines | 
could be presented to your rural school. | 


I know of schools where even outgrown 
toys and children’s books would have 
been greatly appreciated. Many of the 


youngsters had never had anything of | 


the kind at home. 


If in doubt about the gifts, the teacher | 


will gladly help you decide. If you do 
not know her very well, this is a nice 


time and way to get acquainted.—Mrs. | 


C. A. T., Ohio. 








Successful Farming Service 


No. S.E. 1, Entertainment Leaflet 
(2 cents). 

No. S.E. 2, Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 

No. S.E. 3, Colonia! Playlet (4 cents). 

No. S.E. 4, The May Bee (2 cents). 

No. S.E. 5, An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Party (2 cents). 

No. S.E. 6, This Bookish Day (2 
cents). 

No. S.E 7, Reading for Profit and 
Pleasure (2 cents). 

No. S.E 8, A Columbus Day Pro- 
gram (2 cents). 

No. S.E. 9, Words and Their Uses 
(2 cents). 

No. S.E. 10, The Plymouth Rock 
Party (2 cents). 


No. S.E. 11, Program Pointers (2 
cents). 

No. S.E. 12, Harvest Haunts (2 
cents). 


No. S.F. 1, Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 
No. S.F. 3, Meat Recipes for Large 


Crowds (2 cents). 
No. S.F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 | 
cents). | 


No. S.F. 5, Time-Tables for Canning 

Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
nned Meat Recipes (!0 cents). 

Your Clothes if You Are Stout (10 
cents). 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 

he Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 

cents). 

Folk Dances and How To Do Them 
(15 cents). 





Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents). | | 
Lone Eagle Quilt Pattern (10 cents). i | 
Cuddle Toys (2 cents each). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). | | 


Our Babies (30 cents). 

The Growing Child (30 cents). 

Health Programs for Rural Groups 
(2 cents). 

Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 

LL inquiries relating to any of our 

features such as home furnishing, 
foods, health, kitchen equipment, or | 
poultry raising, will receive prompt io 
attention. | | 


| = 
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om BARN 
to BATHTUB 


FARMER FRIEND who owns two General Motors cars went 
A to the city the other day and stopped in to see some cous- 
ins. They showed him around their new 1 oof garden apartment, 
eighteen floors above the street, and proudly pointed out their 
Frigidaire in the pantry. 

Well,” chuckled our farmer friend, “Mother has a garden 
full of old-fashioned flowers that she'd never trade for theirs. As 
for the refrigerator, we have a bigger Frigidaire than they!” 


He also mentioned his Delco-Light power system and his DL 
water pump, which give him every other convenience. As he 
often says, his farm is “General Motorized from barn to bathtub!” 


General Motors, through its various units, offers a wide vari- 
ety of products to the farm family. By applying methods of auto- 
mobile production to such things as home electric light and 
power plants, and water pumping systems and refrigerators, 
General Motors can make the reliable kind of product that a 
farmer wants, at a price he can afford. 


A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - MARQUETTE - OAKLAND 
VIKING - BUICK - LASALLE - CADILLAC ° A// with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 
RB Water Systems * GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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; Cozy Warmth 
: NOW 


bake your time to pay 


As 





























































Rs HT now, when winter's icy fingers are getting their first real grip, is 
the time to insure the cozy warmth of Amezican Radiator heat until 
warm weather arrives. Give your family the protection they deserve from 
all the colds and sickness that poor heating plants bring with them. 

You can do all this for a surprisingly small investment and the 
balance in convenient payments. With American Radiator warmth every 
room in the whole house is warm in every nook and corner. There is 
no need to close up the rooms that now are hard to heat, when you 
\@ have an “Ideal” "Redflash Boiler in your basement, and American Radi- 
§} ators upstairs. You'd be surprised at the saving in fuel too, for it will 
actually pay the cost of your investment. 


A LIFETIME OF COMFORT FROM THIS MODERN HEAT 


For just a little more than you would pay for an old-fashioned heating 
plant, you can install American Radiator equipment in your home, pro- 
tect your family against winter illness, cut the costs of fuel and add to 
the value of your property. 


Just think what this will mean to the happiness 
of your family! A little fuel twice a day will be 
sufficient to make you warm and comfortable in 
every part of the house! Read the specifications 
of this beautiful, efficient and economical boiler. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Perfected design assures quick heating for early 
morning comfort —and highest fuel economy; 
thoroughly and indestructibly insulated against 
heat loss; steel jacket is lined with one-inch im- 
proved asbestocel; completely equipped with all 
accessories including Arco Automatic Regulation; 
permanently beautiful enamel finish. Burns wood, 
soft or hard coal, oil or gas. 


Send for free booklet: ‘Heat and the Span of Life” 











40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
‘eae wt ewes eet eet ett eet eee eee ee eee ee oe 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40-42 West 40th Street, New York City 
Please send me complete information on your heating equip- 
ment and a copy of “Heat and the Span of Life.” It is under- 
stood that there is no obligation to buy. 


i 
/ 4 
p / Name R. F. D. 
iF | aX... State SF-3 
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Five Minutes For Beauty 


IVE minutes! What a little bit of 

time that is to spend in the name of 
beauty! Yet if you take only five min- 
utes each night before you go to bed, 
you can work wonders with your skin, 
your hair, and your hands. 

I know a girl who, four years ago, was 
one of the most ordinary looking persons 
you ever saw. That was when she made 
the resolution to spend five minutes 
every night of the world on improving 
her appearance. She was telling me 
just the other day she has never missed 
a single night in performing these little 
beauty rites. 

I wish you could see her now! Her 
skin is clear, firm, and fresh-looking. 
Her hair—she wears it straigh , 
glistens. And her hands always look as 
if she had just had a manicure. She is 
one of the most stunning looking girls I 
know. 

Of course she uses common sense in 
eating. Vegetables and fruits make up 
the biggest part of her diet. I know she 
drinks a lot of water. And I know she 
walks a lot—holds her head up, and 
steps right out with a spring to her step 
that tells*the world she has pep. As I 
say, I know she does all this; but she 
tells me her nightly five minutes have 
worked wonders with her! 





ERE is her schedule: First, a careful 

_and thoro cleansing of the skin. With 
her finger tips she gently rubs on a 
cleansing cream ; wipes it off with cleans- 
ing tissue; then bathes her face with 
warm water and a dash of cold. Because 
her skin is inclined to be oily, she then 
pats on witch hazel. 

Her face and neck are finished. This 
has taken three minutes. Now she 
turns to her finger nails which have 
been softened from the cream and water 
she has used on her face. It hardly 
takes a half-minute (so she says) to push 
back the cuticle with an orange wood 
stick and to clean her nails. Then she 
quickly rubs the nails of one hand on 
the palm of the other. This gives a good 
polish. 

There is almost a minute and a half 
left for her hair, which is bobbed. She 
brushes it with at least 25 strokes—more 
if she has time—then parts it the way 
she wears it. A couple of invisible hair- 
pins are used to pin the ends over either 
ear. This trains them the way they are 
to lie. She slips on a hair net, too, to 
help keep the invisible hairpins in and 
to help make the hair lie as she wants it 
to the next day. 

This is all she does before she jumps 
into bed. She has all her windows 
raised, and she sleeps seven or eight 
hours every night. 

Write me about any particular beauty 
problems that are worrying you. Be sure 
to inclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, and address Mary Joan, in care 
of Successful Farming. Next month 
we'll talk about the newest hair styles. 








Constructive Magic 


USY mothers, have you ever felt like 
the “old woman in the shoe, with 
so many children that she didn’t know 
what to do,” on those rainy days when 
the children must play indoors? I did 
until I discovered the wonder box. It 


sounds like magic, doesn’t it? It works | 


like magic too, so I will tell tell you all 
about it. 

This wonder box is nothing more than 
an old packing box with a hinged lid, 
which I have covered with gay cretonne 
so that it makes a nice window seat for 
the children’s room. I alone hold the 
key to this chest, so the novelty of its 
contents will not wear off before a real 
day of need. In this box, I place bright 
colored wrapping paper, bits of string, 
various shaped bottles and boxes, and 
of course paste and scissors. 

If your children have never made 
bottle dolls, I am sure they will be in- 
terested in making them. My children 
seem never to tire of this work. The 
dolls can be of various sizes and shapes, 
depending upon the bottles that you 
have. They can be dressed to represent 
all the characters in the nursery rhyme 
books, from Mother Hubbard to Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

The heads of the dolls are made by 
tying a wad of paper, covered with a 
smooth piece on the outside, over the 
neck of the bottle. The kiddies can 
then mark a face on this smooth piece 
with crayon. The features may be a 
trifle weird, but the children will enjoy 
playing with them just the same. 


Hair for the dolls is usually the | 


frayed out end of binder twine for the 
blond ones, while for the burnettes my 
daughter dyed the twine with black 
shoe polish. Arms are made by twisting 
light wires around the neck, and then 


bringing them down on both sides of the | 


bottle. The feet can be cut from card- 
board and pasted or fastened onto the 
bottom of the bottle. 


‘Tse dresses are made from pieces of 
bright-colored paper draped around 
the dolls. These are so easily made that 
the youngest as well as the oldest child can 
dress her own doll. You would be sur- 
prised how much the smaller boys enjoy 


making these dolls to use as characters | 


in their little plays and circuses. 

A Humpty Dumpty that is about as 
much fun to make as it is to play with 
afterwards is fashioned from an empty 
cereal box. The ends are cut out, and a 
round piece of cloth is sewed over one 
end. Then a large marble is dropped in, 
and cloth sewed over that end, too. 
Tinted paper is pasted around the sides 
of the box, and a face sketched on with 
a pencil. When Humpty is placed on a 
slanting surface, he will perform all 
kinds of tricks. 

In order that the children may fash- 


ion birds and animals, which are not so | 


easily made in the above ways, I keep 
a supply of moulding clays of different 
colors for them to use. 


Muscle co-ordination is developed | 





with this constructive work, and the | 


shut-in days are shortened by the magic 
from the wonder box.—F. F., Ia. 
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A Merry Christmas 


for the 
Whole Family carer 





‘Ts year make your Christmas present to your family the gift of g 
warmth, health and comfort for all time to come. Arrange now to ; 
install an Arcola heating system so that on Christmas day there will be 
no need to huddle around the stove. There is nothing you could give 
that would be such a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness through 
all the years to come. 


Arcola is surprisingly easy to install, and it takes a very short time. 
It is attractive and efficient, and may be placed right in your living 
room or in your basement and connected with radiators in every other 
room. It sends a constant circulation of hot water throughout the entire 
system and gives every room an abundance of clean, even warmth. 


It isn’t necessary to remove any walls or floors to install it. It auto- 
matically acts as a guardian over your fuel pile, and never allows more 
fuel to burn than necessary to maintain any desired 
temperature, 


IT COSTS BUT LITTLE AND PAYS 

FOR ITSELF IN THE FUEL IT SAVES 
The little it costs to enjoy the comfort or Arcola 
heat is more than repaid through protection against 
winter colds and sickness Ase the savings in fuel 
bills. Give your family a square deal this winter. 
Safeguard them with this modern heating system 
and make your home a place of cozy ~ sana 
comfort where guests like to come and like to stay. 


— <— 


Send today for the interesting booklet describ- 
ing this modern equipment. 


_ 
le 





Convenient terms cheerfully arranged 








40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40-42 West 40th Street, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, complete infor- 
mation on Arcola Heating and a copy of “Heat and the Span 
of Life.” 

Name R. F. D. 


State 
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| tho electric, must not be lighted until 

e er ral Sli f } — Christmas Eve. After the litter of deco- 

| rating is cleared away, and the evening 


stay fresh longer 








The Sun-Maid girl iden- 
tifles high quality food 


products the world over. 


| Sytem TESTS prove that 
cakes in which Sun-Maid 
raisins are used actually stay 
fresh longer.The reason is sim- 
ple. These plump, rich raisins 
are filled to bursting with nat- 
ural fruit sugar. They hold their 
moisture much longer than does 
the cake itself. As the moisture 
retained in the raisins slowly 
evaporates, it tends to keep the 
whole cake freshand tempting. 


Such raisins as these—juicier, 
and with grape-like freshness 
of flavor—will make your holi- 
day cake a masterpiece! No 
other kind of raisins can rival 
Sun-Maid Nectars for their 
juiciness and plumpness, their 
fresh sweet taste. 


Sun-Maid Puffed, like the Nec- 
tars,are made by an exclusive 


SUN-MAlD 
k RUI TS 





Send for a new book of delightful recipes, entitled 
“New Interest in Simple Menus.” It is free, an 
y>u will find it full of fascinating suggestions. The 
cake shown here was made from one of the recipes. 
Mail a note or card to: Sun- Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, Fresno, California. 





process that sets them apart 
rom ordinary raisins. They are 
large, full-meated, seeded Mus- 
cuts. And not sticky! For the se- 
cret Sun-Maid seeding process 
keeps the juice inside, and they 
are ready for use as soon as you 
open the carton. 


Only the best grapes can make 
Sun-Maid raisins. They are 
graded severely for quality, pro- 
cessed and packed in the world’s 
finest dried fruit packing plants, 
where kitchen cleanlinessis the 
standard. 


These finer raisins are cooperative- 
ly grown, packed and sold exclu- 
sively b ousands of California 
vineyardists. Together they market 
their best raisins under the famous 
Sun-Maid girl trade mark. It stands 
as their pledge to you that only the 
best quality,most care ully 
selected and processed rai- 
sins will be packed under 
this brand. 


The Sun-Maid label also assures you 
of highest quality in these products. 





Ditcher-Terracer -Grade 


ia 
. adjustable, reversible. Cuts V- 
Open, tiling or irri 
uilds 





ons and and introdu h 
of in watches, we this le 
mail post paid for ONLY $1. 8 (ante Sehr 
est style decorated Mae 
‘or S years. Send this ad- 
will be sent at once by mail 
watches. Satisfaction 
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Keeping Christmas 


[Continued from page 16] 





whatever lighting is used the week 
before Christmas, these candles, even 


| 


| meal is unhurriedly over, it is pleasant 
| for the family to gather in the living- 
room and, according to the old carol, 

“And to begin the Christmastide, 

With mirth now let us sing.” 
Every member of the family should 
forget for once about not being able to 
sing, and should join heartily in these 
centuries old Christmas carols.- This is 
also a good time for cozy story telling, 
with each one telling or reading a favor- 
ite Chrstmas story and father or mother 
finishing the hour with the Christmas 
story from the gospels of St. Luke and 
St. Matthew. 
Of course the final ceremony is hang- 
ing up the stockings, particularly if 
there is a baby for whom someone can 
recite, ‘Hang up the baby’s stocking.” 
Even older children find sincere pleasure 
in hanging a stocking for the baby. It is 
good fun to fill the stockings with small 
| gifts, nuts, and candy, leaving larger 
gifts for the tree. 
And so to Christmas morning. Older 
people wishing to take an extra nap 
| may do so while the children enjoy the 
stockings and small gifts. Happy those 

| families whose fireplaces make possible 
the lighting of the Yule log as part of the 
preparation for the tree—with a bit of 
wood saved from last year’s fire, of 

| course. The distribution of gifts from 
the tree is an intimate family ceremony 
and guests are not usually invited. 





UT thruout history Christmas has 

been a day of friendly hospitality, 
| and fairly early in the day friends may 
| begin dropping in with Christmas greet- 
| ings; for a Christmas without friendly 
| callers can hardly be imagined. Some 
| families set special hours for such re- 
| ceptions. 

Immediately following the Christmas 
dinner there comes that period when 
| Christmas peace and quiet settles over 
| the house. But not for long. Soon the 
younger members of the family want 
| something to do. Some mothers find 
| Christmas afternoon the most trying 
period of the whole Christmas season. 

A good plan is to revert to the old 
belief, “Old Christmas is come for to 
keep open house,” and extend informal 
invitations to friends to drop in for 
Christmas calls between the hours of 
3 and 5. A leisurely served “help-your- 
self” supper will then fill in the time 
before the evening festivities when 
carefully chosen guests join the family 


for a happy Christmas night. 
oe | The wise mother will try to plan just 
| enough events for the week following 


Christmas to keep up the holiday spirit 


| without creating weariness. There may 


be skating, sledding, and “‘reunion’’ par- 
ties, according to needs. Festivities will 


| certainly include a watchnight party 


and the passing of sweets on New Year's 
morning. For this, according to tradi- 
tion, will serve to sweeten all disposi- 
tions against the difficulties of the year 
ahead. The more of the old customs 
that ean be observed, the merrier, for 


| they all have a part in helping the family 


OND CO. *2278R0A9W*" | in “keeping Christmas” in the fullest 


: | sense of the word. 
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Old Stuff 


Photographer: “Look this way and 
you will see a cute little dickey bird 
come out.” 

Modern Child: “Oh, don’t be a nut. 
Expose your plate and let’s get this 
over with.” 


Hot Dog! 


Sqaunder a cheer ° 
On Liz Maloney, 
The steak she orders 
Is baloney. 


No Wife to Guide Him 


Officer: “Hey! Where d’yuh think 
you’re goin’?”’ 

Motorist: “Be easy on me, officer. 
This is the first time I haven’t had my 
wife along to tell me.” 


Hee! Haw! 


Diner: “Hey, waiter, there’s no tur- 
tle in this turtle soup.” 

Waiter: ‘No, and if you look close, 
you'll find that there’s no horse in that 
horseradish.” 





Her Captive Coon 


“Does you take this woman fo’ yo’ 
lawfully wedded wife?” asked the col- 
ored parson. 

“Ah takes nothin’, pahson. Ah’s becn 


toc »%ked.”’ 


Sure, Why Not? 


Mrs. Bridley (1 a. m.): “Oh, Jack, | 
wake up! I can just feel there’s a mouse 
in the room!” 

Husband (drowsily): ‘Well, just feel 
there’s a cat, too, and go back to sleep.” 


Something to Blow About 


“Say, does the wind blow this way 
all the time around here?” asked the 
tourist. 

“Nope,” answered the native, “‘some- 
times it turns around and blows the 
other way.” 


Setting Him Right 
“Sir, I’d like to have three more days’ 
vacation.” ' 
“Ah, three more days of grace?”’ 
“Naw, three days more of Helen.” 


His Ignorance Was Exposed 


He: “TI hardly know what to do with 
my week-end out here.” 
She: “Why not put your hat on it 


9) 
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You WOULDN’T REPLACE A 
WORN-OUT RADIATOR WITH 
ONE OF SMALLER CAPACITY. 
DO YOU REALIZE THAT COR- 
RECT ELECTRICAL SIZE INA 
BATTERY IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS AMPLE COOLING CAPAC- 
ITY IN A RADIATOR? 

















Look to this Chart 


for Sound Va/ue in Batteries 


ATTERY sizere 
for ALL Saas a 


be. 


Sound value in a bat- 
tery depends on some- 
thing more than inches 
and number of plates. 
Electrical size is vitally 
important. Car builders 
buy batteries for original 
equipment on exacting 
electrical specifications. 
Now Willard makes it 
possible for you to select 
your battery the same 
way. 

All the 35,000 Willard 
Service Stations are 





hee 4 
+4 +t 





equipped with a chart 

that shows the correct 

electrical size for all 

makes of cars. When you 

buy your Willard you are 

therefore sure of an elec- 

trical fit, which means 

many added months of 

satisfactory service. ‘ 
In addition to the 

sound value of electrical 

size, you get also Willard f 

built-in quality, plus the 

advantage of Willard 

nation-wide service. 





driving program. 





Thread-Rubber for Heavy Duty 


The Thread-Rubber insulation used exclusively by Willard will last as 
long as the battery’s plates. For those who press their cars hard it makes 
the most economical battery, although the average driver will find the 
wood -insulated Willard more than equal to every need of the normal 


Ask your Willard dealer to show you one of these very different 
batteries, and have him explain its features. 
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My Sow-and-litter Project 


HEN I started my project, I 

already had a bred Duroc Jer- 

sey sow. I had chosen this 
breed because it was popular in the 
community. My sow farrowed on April 
5 and she was very gentle at farrowing. 
She farrowed 11 pigs. The next day she 
lay on one, but saved the other 10. After 
farrowing I fed her oats, ground wheat, 
and tankage in slop. 

Before the pigs were 2 weeks old, I 
placed a balanced mixture in a trough 
and set the trough in a creep. The pigs 
were given free access to this at all times. 
They soon started cleaning up all that 
I would give them. Before long they 
started eating corn and drinking slop 
with the sow. I kept increasing the sow’s 
feed from time to time, as well as the 
pigs’ mixture. 

When the pigs were 6 weeks old I 
weaned them. I started feeding them 
shelled corn and slop, and kept a bal- 
anced ration. I kept increasing the 
amount of corn from time to time, feed- 
ing them just about as much as they 
would eat. They kept gaining in weight, 
and the day before they were 6 months 
old I shipped them. They brought me 
a profit of $72.14 above all labor, feed, 
interest, and other costs. They weighed 
2,130 pounds, or 213 pounds a head. 

I also succeeded in producing a ton 
litter and was awarded a medal by the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce for 
doing so. — George 
Seiberling, Missouri. 


buttermilk came from the local cream- 
ery. Just as soon as Felix would eat she 
was given a grain mixture of equal parts 
of corn and oats and good mixed hay. 
On August 1 it had cost $43.43 to 
feed her. From now on.the cost may be 
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Kenneth Kramer 


a trifle higher than ordinarily, for Ken- 
neth is fitting her to show. She is the 
calf on the left in the picture and has 
every indication of being a creditable 
animal. 

The calf at the right in the picture 
was born on November 16, 1928, and 
was sold on July 20 to the Tracy Prod- 
uce Company of Tracy, California, to 
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2 and sold July 23 for $100. Kenneth 
has similar records on all of the other 
calves dropped during the year.—L. L. 
F., Lowa. 


When Will Farmers Co-operate? 


HE trouble with the farmer of today 

is that he will not co-operate,” is a 
statement that is commonly made when 
the subject of farming is under discus- 
sion. The statement may or may not 
be true. If it is true, when may we ex- 
pect them to learn’the lesson and start 
the practice? J. L. Overturf, vocational 
agriculture teacher of Centerville, Indi- 
ana, answers the question by teaching 
the sons of farmers the theory and prac- 
tice of co-operation. Mr. Overturf 
teaches a class of 25 farm boys. One of 
the series of problems that these boys 
solve has to do with fruit production. 

Last year this class organized a horti- 
culture club and rented a 240-tree apple 
orchard. The seniors in the group con- 
stitute the executive committee and the 
administrative officers. Charles Me- 
Graw is president. Since the organiza- 
tion of the group, co-operation has been 
something more than theory to them. 
Problems that they have had to solve— 
practically as well as in theory—have 
been those of finance, pruning, spraying, 
harvesting, and marketing. 

The first problem facing the group 
was that of financing the purchase of a 
power sprayer outfit. It was solved by 
the class operating a 
seed corn tester, put- 








Keeps Record of 
Dairy Cows 

ENNETH KRA- 
MER is able to 
answer a question that 
very few dairymen 
can answer with as- 
surance. Kenneth 
does not have to guess 
at how much it costs 
to raise a dairy calf. 
Kenneth -is-a-stadent 
in vocational agricul- 
ture in the Jesup, 
Iowa, Consolidated 
Schools. He makes 
his home with W. J. 
Campbell, owner of 
Campbell Jersey 
Farm, and had for his 











ting on a minstrel 
show, holding an ice- 
cream festival, and 
selling advertising for 
a farmer’s institute 
program. In spite of 
all this, it was neces- 
sary to float a loan 
that was later paid off 
by custom spraying. 

The oufit was pur- 
chased and an old 
car was donated by 
Charles Staats, a 
member of the class. 
The school trustee 
turned over to the 
boys an old school 
bus, which they use 
to get to the orchard 
and as a means of 
pulling the sprayer 











project the keeping of 


around after they get 





records on all the Jer- 
sey calves that were 
born and kept on the 
farm the past year. 
On October 14,1928, 
the heifer calf Felix 
was dropped. She was started out on 
whole milk and then gradually switched 
to buttermilk. All the milk on the farm 
is sold after being bottled, hence the 





Left to right: Alan Bogue; C. L. Chase, vice-president; and Thomas J. Frick, ~ 
president of the South Dakota State Fair Board. The grand champion 4-H club 


baby beef is in the foreground 


go out with their show herd this fall. 
Records show it had cost $30.75 to feed 
her up to the time of sale. 

One bull calf was dropped December 


there. It has not been 
necessary to add any 
paint to the bus be- 
cause it receives a 
continuous coating of 
lime sulphur spray. 
It was agreed that the boys in the 
class should have use of the sprayer by 
paying for the gas, oil, and spray ma- 
terials. Last year 14 took advantage of 
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The group has been divided into 
gangs for the purpose of handling the 
labor on the orchard. Paul Haley and 
his gang have complete charge of the 
pruning. Paul Gibson is foreman of the 
spraying crew, Ralph Stevens handles 
the picking with his outfit, and Charles 
Staats and the remaining boys have 
charge of the storage and marketing. 
The boys in the class have the first 
chance to buy fruit from the marketing 
conynittee. 

The orchard is owned by Mr. Ben 
George of Centerville, and he rents it 
to the boys on a half-and-half basis. He 
furnishes his half of the spray material; 
the boys furnish the equipment and do 
the work. They pick Mr. George’s 
half of the fruit, but do not have to 
dispose of it. The secretary of the group, 
John Horney, keeps an accurate record 
of the amount of time each boy puts 
into the business. After all expenses are 
paid the profits will be distributed on 
this basis among the members. 


this opportunity offered to the boys. | 


Practically all of the work is done | 


outside of school hours. Each year the 
groups will rotate, so that by the time a 
boy has completed his four years’ course 
in high school he will have had experi- 
ence in all phases of fruit production 
and will profit according to the amount 
of time he puts in, in co-operation with 
his class neighbors. Tomorrow as an 
adult, charged with economic responsi- 
bilities, he will not find it so difficult to 
understand or participate in co-opera- 
tive enterprises. Then will we be sure 
of co-operation.—R. W. G., Ind. 


Alan Worked for His 
Championship 
INNING the grand championship 
award in the 4-H club baby beef 
show at the South Dakota State Fair 
this fall was no accident for 13-year-old 
Alan Bogue, of Lincoln County. It was, 
rather, the result of careful planning. 
Annexing the grand championship 
ribbon climaxes four years of persever- 
ance and hard work for Alan. Ever since 
he joined the baby beef club he has had 
his eyes fixed on the honor which he 
achieved this year. 
He was but 10 years old when he 
brought his first. baby beef to the state 
fair. He didn’t have much success, but 


| 


the year following he brought two ani- | 


mals and won third among Herefords 
and seventh in the Shorthorn breed. 
That year he also won eighth in show- 
inanship. In 1928, Alan continued his 
steady improvement, and with his two 
animals won second among Shorthorns 
and fourth in Herefords. His ring ex- 
perience enabled him to win second in 
showmanship that year. 

This year, Alan brought four baby 
beeves to the state fair: two Herefords, 
a Shorthorn, and an Aberdeen-Angus. 
In addition to placing fifth in the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed and third among 
Shorthorns, he achieved the signal hon- 
or of winning both first and second in 
the Hereford breed over 85 other entries. 

Then when the breed winners were 
called up to show for the grand cham- 
pionship, Dick, his purebred Hereford, 
brought home the bacon to his youthful 
owner, and his other Hereford placed 
third. In addition to this, Alan won 
third in showmanship. Incidentally, 
\lan’s experience at the state fair dem- 
onstrates the value of 4-H club work. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Ia far-off Australia where 
chopping is a national sport, 
Axe-man McCarthy sets new 
records with the Plumb Axe. 


America’s Champion 


Peter McLaren holds every 
chopping record in America. 
McLarenusesonly Plumb Axes. 


} amp 


© LAREN, holder of all American 

Chopping records; Cullen, winner 

of Australia’s underhand chop in 1928; 

McCarthy, a wizard at the standing 

chop: Champions all!. . . Their unan- 
imous choice is the Plumb Axe. 


In the bleak woods of the Northwest, 
in the shadowy forests of the South, 
among the Pacific Coast’s giant fir,— 
wherever expert lumbermen swing an 
axe... there you find Plumb. 


Cutting 20 per cent faster by actual 
test. Its razor edge biting deep; its tap- 
ered blade clearing the cut; its perfect 
“hang” timing every stroke. 


Hardness and toughness and keenness 
are built into Plumb Steel by seventy 
years of tool making experience. 





PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Ratchets 
Files Sledges Axes 















= Champion Cullen,win- 
ner of the 15* under- 
hand chop at a 1928 
competition in Aus- 
tralia, uses only Plumb 
Axes in his contests. 


wns all / 


THEIR CHOICE IS THE ' 


PLums AXE 


And a Plumb is always safe and 
tight. When steady chopping loosens 
the handle, a turn of the patented 
screw wedges tightens it again. 


The axe of experts. Yet it costs no 
more. Your local hardware man has 
the Plumb Axe—with the Red Handle 
and Black Head. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 








Another Plumb 


; A Plumb H will outlast six 
ordinary ones on the farm. Head toughened 
for heavy work; claws designed to pull the 
—- headless brad or stoutest nail; 

ough hickory handle, double tested; screw 
ge to keep the handle tight. Only $1.50 
at your hardware store. 














Can you fell a tree backwards? 


Or are up a log? Can you sharpen, hone 
ont oan oulle at Peter Pe Pm Champion 
Chopper, reveals many axe secrets in his new 
Ase Manual. Send 25c to F. R. Plumb, Inc., 
4837 James St., Phila., Pa. 












Your Christmas Card 
KNOW every modern girl likes some- 


thing new and different for her, 


Christmas remembrance. First, she 
always feels relieved to have an attrac- 
tive card to include in her gifts or to con- 
vey nice little messages to her more dis- 
tant friends. 

Don’t you like the greeting in the 
center of this page? Mrs. Graff de- 
signed this especially for every Girl 
Page reader to use as a suggestion in 
making her own cards. If one wants to 
make a few personal changes, one may 
change the greeting. 

This one was used for a little greeting 
from Our Girls’ Page editors. However, 
yours will not have to be quite so gen- 
eral, since we wanted to include all of 
our friends. The design may be traced, 
and then there would be the fun of 
touching it up in colors, appropriate for 
the season. 

The following article tells of another 
idea I know you will like: how a friend 
of mine made a bookplate which carried 
little remembrances of the happy occa- 
sions she and another friend had to- 
gether. I am sure you will like to try 
this. 


Have You a Bookplate? 


HEN I get rich, I am going to 

have a different bookplate—one 
‘hat is my very own.” But Jean was 
not that patient! She wanted the book- 
plate beforé her ship came in. 

One night she came home from school 
with a piece of dark colored linoleum 
under her arm. All was very mysterious 
until she sat down at the dining-room 
table-desk and set to work to design her 
bookplate. It was rather a surprise to 
the other members of the family, for 
this daughter of the house had not been 
considered an artist. 

The border, over an inch wide, was 
divided into fourteen sections. Into each 
section were drawn tiny symbols of the 
various past and present activities of 
Jean and her friend. Among these were: 
life on the farm; her college days; their 
degrees and dates; fraternity pins— 
academic and honorary; her home eco- 
nomies school, with a skillet denoting 
her later specialty of nutrition; the 
friend’s dietetics work; and their sport 
activities; their musical, nature, and 

























































CHREST MAS GREETINGS 
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stamp interests; her club work and 
Jane’s nursery school project. 

Each had a representative design, 
however amateurish it might appear to 
the uninitiated. Interested friends in- 
sisted that the grand piano looked like 
the easy chair where the “artist’’ spent 
evenings loafing. Maybe so! 

In the center was placed a few books 
under which was printed “Ex Libris.” 
Their names and the date of their school 
friendship followed. 

After having drawn the design, she 
cut out the background in order to 
bring the “pictures” into relief. She 
was careful to cut it out deeply enough 
so that the pressure of printing several 
hundred copies would not push the de- 
sign into the background. Her tools 
were simple: a knife with a narrow and 
sharp blade, well pointed; a piece of 
wire made into a sharp flat blade; an 
emery stone used frequently enough to 
keep the blades as sharp as possible. 

The expense of printing the book- 
plate was not very great. However, if 
the “artist”’ would turn “printer,” eyen 
this could be discounted. By means of 
a wringer, some ink pads of the proper 
size, and paper to fit the block, the job 
could be done easily, without any great 
time expenditure. 

With what pride the completed book- 
plate was viewed! It was attractive 
enough to grace their most treasured 
volume, inexpensive and yet distinctive 
enough to be their ‘very own.” 

Such a bookplate could well be used 
for a Christmas greeting to one’s per- 
sonal friends. The recipient of such a 
card would give it more than a cursory 
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look, in order to interpret the designs. 
College friends, camp comrades, friends 
and associates of today and yesteryear 
would find it interesting. In many 
minds it would awaken happy memories 
of activities in which both giver and 
receiver had joined.—C, W. M., Kans. 


Gifts and Giving 


Passe is a fairy story which relates 
that a good fairy once brought a 
measure of lead and a measure of gold 
and laid them before a child. 

“Choose,” she said, simply. The 
child chose the lead with this explana- 
tion: 

“Tt’s no heavier to carry, it’s just as 
good to eat, and it wont make every- 
body hate me.” 

The good fairy laughed softly. “You 
can be happy without any help from 
me,” she cried, and flew away to other 
fields. 

It is not likely that any of us will 
have such choices to make with our 
Christmas gifts, but it is probable that 
we shall have opportunity to learn by 
experience and observation that Christ- 
mas happiness is not dependent on the 
type of gifts we receive. That in fact 
happiness is not really dependent on 
gifts at all. 

No one knows when the custom of 
giving Christmas gifts began, unless it 
was continued from the date of the 
gifts of the three wise men. As early 
as the days when the Druids served 
their temples it was their custoin at Yule- 
time to send their young men around 
with branches of mistletoe and with ex- 
pressions of good wishes. They expected 
to receive in return rich gifts for their 
temples. 

Queen Elizabeth received each Christ- 
mas gifts of clothing, silk stockings, and 
under-garments to sufficiently outfit her 
for the year. If abundance and richness 
of Christmas gifts insured happiness, 
she should have been a happy person 
indeed. But if we read history aright, 
Queen Elizabeth was far from being a 
happy person. 

The child with his measure of lead 
was much nearer the goal. He had 
learned what the queen apparently 
missed—that rich gifts may be dis- 
turbers rather than bringers of peace, 
and that the only gifts which bring 
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We may find here a clew to help us in 
selecting our Christmas gifts for others 
this Christmas. It suggests that the 
best way to bring happiness to our 


friends is not by simply adding to their | 


store of possessions, but by giving some- 


thing which may inspire or aid them to | 


develop their talents and abilities. 
This is, of course, the principle back 
of the frequent advice to choose for 
little children only those toys which re- 
quire initiative and effort on the part of 
the child. The principle is the same for 
all ages, but it is more difficult to apply 
to older people. Perhaps we shall need 
to put the emphasis on giving the gift in 
such a way as to express not only our 


admiration and friendship but our faith | 


and encouragement well enough to in- 
spire the friend to renewed striving 
toward the ideal. 

A gift which leads our friend to find 
his own happiness within, in a way not 
to “make anybody hate him,” is one 
that approaches the ideal Christmas 
gift. And since only a gift of spirit or 
attitude can do this, we are back after 
all to the trite old truth once beautifully 
expressed by Angela Morgan: 


“Oh, it isn’t the gift and it isn’t the 
feast, 
Of all the miracles these are the 
least. 
It’s the good that flows from the hearts 
of men 
When Christmas love is abroad 
again.” 


*This tale is in “More Toasts,” H. W. 
Wilson Co.—E. J. M., Kansas. 


Gifts in a Nutshell 


EW of us have forgotten the nut- 

cracking joys of our childhood days. 
And most of us remember the thrills of 
those golden days of the fairy-tale stage 
a little later, when it was a thing not at 
all surprising to have fairies produce 
beautiful fabrics and entrancing gowns 
by simply opening a walnut shell. To 
girls of this age and to boys of the mys- 
tery-tale age, every nutshell is a poten- 
tial treasure house. 

Would you like it if you could make 
such dreams come true, at the same 
time adding to your store of beautiful 
and interesting tree decorations? I 
know one woman who makes her tree 
decorations contribute twice to the 
pleasure and amusement of the family 


and guests because she substitutes | 
gilded English walnuts—each one a sur- | 
prise package—for some of the usual | 


brightly colored tree balls. 

This woman begins right after Christ- 
mas each year on her “‘still small hunt” 
for interesting and inexpensive gifts 
tiny enough to be squeezed into a nut- 
shell. When her supply is assembled, a 
week or so before Christmas she buys a 
pound or two of English walnuts, breaks 
them with care, and removes the meats. 
These are put aside, carefully covered, 
in 7 refrigerator for Christmas nut 
needs. 

Then a tiny hole is cut in each shell 
just large enough to push thru a gilt 
Wrapping string for use in fastening to 
the tree. Nimble fingers supplied with 
a small brush and a package of gilt 
paint or bright lacquer soon transform 
these nutshells into open golden or 
bright-colored balls. The tiny gifts are 
inserted, the halves glued together. 


happiness are the gifts within ourselves. 
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use oil... 


and use it in 
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IL...the modern fuel. Convenient, economical, dependable. 


You’ve no idea what a difference it will make in your home. 


Especially when you have a Silent Glow Oil Range. 


Here’s a modern, complete oil burning range. Bakes, roasts, 


broils and fries for less than 1 cent an hour...with plenty of hot 


water free. An oven that climbs to 600° or maintains a slow 


simmering heat. Beautifully finished in Blue and White Enamel, 
Polished Steel Top and Nickel Trim...it’s a beauty. 
The Silent Glow Oil Range is guaranteed. You can depend 


on it to give complete satisfaction. It’s made by one of the oldest 


and largest makers of oil burners in the world. Yet its price is ex- 


tremely modest. Mail the coupon for full particulars...today. 


Here’s an Opportunity! 


Have you $300.00 to invest in a permanent winter business? Do 


you want to be independent? Be your ‘‘own boss”? Use the coupon. 


THE SILENT GLOW OIL BURNER CORPORATION 


Dealer Coupon 


THE SILENT GLOW OIL BURNER CORP. 


1000 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 


Tell me all about the opportunity 
Silent Glow offers me as a dealer. 





Consumer Coupon 
THE SILENT GLOW OIL BURNER CORP, 
1000 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 
Without obligation please send me full in- 
formation on the Silent Glow Oil Range 
..and the name of your nearest dealer. 
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by, Lillian Elizabeth Rou. 
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ECEM is the Latin word for ten. 

The name December is derived 

from the Roman calendar, which 
had but ten months in the year. Most 
children remember December as the 
month in which Christmas comes—the 
day set apart as being the birthday of 
Jesus Christ. I wonder if, with all the 
gifts and fun to be had on this day, you 
remember the spiritual significance of 
this anniversary. 


The Wonderful Tree 


The Christmas tree! how wonderful it 
stands on Christmas morn, 

When o’er the snow the bells ring in the 
day that Christ was born. 

What other tree bears fruit like this, so 
pleasing to a child? 

Its branches ne’er had showered such 
gifts within the forest wild. 


The Christmas Snowball 


Take four barrel hoops and fasten 
them in a way that will make a ball 
frame. Then stretch white cambric over 
this frame and sew up the seams, leay- 
ing a slit in one side large enough to 
easily admit a hand. Fill the ball with 
wrapped gifts, and then sew cotton bat- 
ting to the cambric, over the outside. 
Sprinkle diamond dust over the cotton, 
and the ball is ready. The players are 
given folded papers upon which are 
written all sorts of laughable stunts 
they must do. At the end of each stunt 
the player is told to take a grab from the 
snowball. Funny gifts add to the amuse- 
ment of the party. 

2 

Copy the letters that appear on the 
blocks falling from Santa Claus’ bag, 
and then try to spell a sentence that is 
seasonable at this time. 


Christmas Song 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Hearts so full of glee; 
Four and twenty children 
Dancing ’round a tree. 
When the gifts are opened, 
All begin to sing, 

“Merry, merry Christmas, 
Joy to all we bring.” 


Lovelanders’ Puzzledom 


Here is a box of Christmas candies, 
the box containing 60 bonbons. A bag 
holds 102 shelled nuts. The Christmas 
stocking contains 80 
candies. The candy 
cane is striped and 
grooved to break into 
8 pieces. There are 5 
children in the family, 
and each is to have an 
equal-share of the fam- 
ily sweets. How many 
pieces of candy and 
how many nuts will 


A Corner for the Little Folks 


each child receive by a plan like this? 


Find the Name of a Famous City 
My first is in vanity, not in pride; 
My second in river, also in Clyde; 
My third is in night, not in day; 
My fourth is in spring, not in May; 
My fifth is in city, not in town; 

My sixth is in smile, not 
in frown. 
(Answer will be given in 
January magazine.) 


Charade 


My first is a flower of 
many a hue, 

My second a name well 

known to you; 

whole is a plant, 

sweet-smelling, green, 

Which in our gardens is 
often seen. 

(Answer will appear on 

January Loveland page.) 


In This Enigma Find 


My 



















gotten. Just as the town clock began 
striking 12 the owner of the shop came 
slowly from behind the curtain. He was 
going to lock up for the night. At that 
moment, however, a man in a great fur 
coat sprang from an automobile and ran 
in thru the door. The toys perked up at 
sight of this possible customer. 

“What have you left 
for me, my good man?” 
asked the stranger geni- 
ally. 

“T have many toys at 
different prices,” was the 
expectant reply. 

“T know naught of 
toys and less of prices,” 
laughed the man; “but I 
want you to gather them 
up and place them in 
boxes. I want them 
stacked in the back of 
my car, in order to per- 
mit me to deliver them 
tonight.” 





the Name of a Town 


One-fifth of light, 
fourth of dike, 

And then one-fifth of 
frown; 

One-third of pea, 
third of sea, 

And the whole will spell 
a town. 


one- 


one- 


A Very Happy Christmas 


T WAS nearly midnight on Christmas 
Eve and but few belated buyers were 
seen on the streets. In the toy shop 
many pretty toys and dolls were left 
unsold, and the owner was worried, be- 
cause his family needed the money that 
this stock represented. With a heavy 
sigh he went behind the curtain in the 
rear, where he had a small table and 
chair. He knelt beside the chair and 
prayed that the Christ, on this blessed 
night, would help him in some way. 
Out in the shop the wooly lambs gazed 
sympathetically at the other toys, as 
much as to say, “I wish we could help 
him.” A fat gray elephant stood with 
downeast eyes, but his trunk did not 
wave as it was meant to do. A funny 
little donkey forgot to bray funnily; the 
jumping rabbit stood quiet and watched 
the door. In fact, all the toys, even the 
array of pretty dolls,.felt sad and for- 











“You want all of the 
toys,”’ gasped the owner 
in a dumbfounded way. 

“Yes, and I'll tell you 
why. I was brought up 
in an orphan asylum and 
I know how few toys 
ever reach there. I was 
adopted by a western 
farmer, and that is how 
I managed to buy a bit of land near his 
ranch. Well, we struck oil on that land 
recently, and tonight I sold my rights 
on a royalty basis. This, the first money 
from that bargain, I am consecrating to 
One who is with us always—in orphan 
asylums, or on western farmlands. I 
am going to bring joy and gladness to 
the hearts of scores of little orphans who 
seldom have a happy Christmas. I am 
playing Santa Claus to them before I 
leave the city.” 

“And you’re Santa Claus to me, too,” 
added the shopkeeper, gratefully. 


Santa Claus Game 


Cut from stiff cardboard a large Santa 
Claus, the larger the better. Fasten 
cotton on his head, and to the lower 
face for whiskers; then paste a red 
paper cap on top of his white hair. Make 
a red coat of paper, and a black belt and 
shiny boots of glazed paper. Tie a 
pillow-case over his right shoulder, and 
hang a string of small 
sleigh bells to his left 
hand. This form must 
now be mounted on a 
board, or in some other 
way, to make it stand 
up firmly and securely. 
Fill the bag with 
wrapped gifts, and have 
a small white rubber 
[ Please turn to page 48) 
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e Answering 10 Million Letters 


to SANTA CLAUS 


HAT a shout of pride and joy 

there will be on Christmas 
morning when that healthy, stren- 
uous boy of yours sees this shining 
velocipede, or this fast express 
wagon!...And whata smile of hap- 
piness will light up the face of your 
little girl when she sees this beau- 
tiful doll among her presents .. . 
possibly, too, this wondrous grown- 
up Carriage. 

You will find these splendid toys 
and many others in all of the 1,400 
J. C. Penney stores . . . toys as fine 
as any child in the neighborhood 
can possibly have ... at prices that 
make every one of your dollars buy 
much more in quality and durability 
than you can get elsewhere. 


The reason why we can offer 










(Above) Ball-bearing ve- 
locipede, equipped with 
mud-guards, bell, and tool 
kit. Enameled m green. 
2-3 year size, only $9.90. 
Other ball-bearing, full 
tubular velocipedes from 
$7.90. Plain-bearing from 
$2.98, 


(Right) Penco Flyer, all- 
steel wagon. Roller bear- 
ing wheels on 1-inch bal- 
loon tires. An almost in- 
destructible toy, for only 
$4.98. Similar wagon 
with extra heavy wood 
body, $4.98. Other wagons 
from 98¢. 







these outstanding values is very 
simple. We are able to go to the 
leading manufacturers of toys, and 
talk to them about purchases for 
our 10 million customers. Buying 
in these enormous quantities, we 
get the prices down. 

For $4.98, your little girl can 
have the handsome Mary Lu doll- 
cart, equipped like a real baby car- 
riage... and for only $5.90, a Baby 
Dimples or a Mama Rosebud doll! 


The velocipedes and express wag- 
ons we had built to our own spe- 
cifications . . . strong enough to 
meet the J. C. Penney standards. 
Test their strength yourself. Feel 
their heavy rubber tires. Then look 
at their amazing price tags. 


When you see these toys, you will 
find it hard to believe they can be 
bought at such low prices. But step 
into the J. C. Penney store and you 
will realize that in every department 
we have found the way to give you 
extra value. On fine clothing, shoes 
and dry goods we pass our savings 
on to you... savings that we earn 
by large-scale operations and 
good store management. < 


With foot brake, safety strap and 
windows in the hood, this Mary 
Lu doll-cart at $4.98 is one of 
our most marvelous values. 
Woven fibre, in a variety of 
colors. Other doll-carts 

from $1.98. 





Baby Dimples in a ruffled white frock 
and a bonnet tied with a big pink 
bow. Your little girl can move this 
dollie’s arms and legs, make her say 
ma-ma, and close her eyes. These are 
the famous E. I. Horsman dolls... . 
only $1.98 to $5.90, the 22-inch size. 
Other dolls from 49¢. 






















Christmas Book of Ya 
PUZZLES ..STORIES 5 
GAMES .....SONGS 









WRITE for address of 
our nearest store and 
= FREE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. J. C. Penney 
Company, 330 West 
oo New York, 
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J.C. PENNEY °2: DEPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world .. . under more than 1400 roofs 


















































CERESOTA 


UNBLEACHED 


(_[eResota FLOUR 
needs no bleaching, 
because it is ground from 
finest northern wheat. 
Its creamy whiteness is 
the result of the natural 
milling of the best wheat, 
and its flavor is Mother 
Nature’sown. Ceresotais 
the right flour for children 
and those with delicate 
digestions...and it is the 
best flour for everybody. 







At your grocer or write, 


‘The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 


Minneapolis Minn 


f 






SF-2 


Sent postage prepaid. 


State 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Here is my 10c for your beautiful painting book, “The Ad- 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 
THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING COMPANY 
ventures of Ceresota” and the set of Japanese water colors. 











PAINTING BOOK FOR THE KIDDIES—10c 


Big, beautiful 6x8—48 pages~—12 magnificently colored pictures— 


t 
beautiful Japanese water colors—wonderfully inttresting fairy 


12 painting charts—complete instructions to young artists—set of 
story—cover in many colors and gold. 


Name 
Town 
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ball ready. The players take turns, ac- 
cording to the numbers they draw from 
a bowl. Each player has one turn to 


throw the ball and try to strike the | 
bells, to make them jihgle. If this is | 
done, the player goes forward and | 


takes a gift from Santa’s bag. If he fails, 
he has to pay a forfeit. At the end of the 
game, the forfeits are redeemed, and as 
each player redeems his he has a chance 
to choose a gift from the bag. 


Reads Lovelander Page 


Dear Mrs. Roy: 

I think that the Little Lovelanders 
page is just awfully interesting to read. 
I like it very much. I am 11 years old 
and in the seventh grade. I live on a 
farm. I have a dog. Its name is Trix. I 
have- 5 little kitties. I want some boys 
and girls to write to me.—M. B., Neb. 


W ants Letters 


Dear Mrs. Roy: 

I like the Lovelander page and think 
it is the best name anybody could think 
of. I am ten years old and am in the 
fourth grade. I have a sister 9 years old. 
She is in the 3rd grade. I also have a 
brother 6 years old. He is in the first 
grade. They both like the page also. 
My teacher’s name is Mrs. Cross. Don’t 
you think there is room for some letters 
on our page which the Lovelanders send 
in? Well, I must say goodby.—Frances 
DeVries, Mich. 


New Ideas for Christmas 
Decorations 


HE love for unusual and striking 

color combinations has taken posses- 
sion of the Christmas wreaths and gar- 
lands, to add new decorative effects that 
are a marked departure from the long 
familiar Yuletide color scheme of red 
and green. Not that this time-honored 
combination has been abandoned; rath- 
er, it has become enhanced by the intro- 
duction of other colors and materials 
the artistic values of which have too 
long been ignored. 

Fruits and vegetables now contrib- 
ute their beauty of form and color as 
decorative high lights to the Christmas 
wreaths, and suggest by their presence 
a fruitful abundance that characterizes 
the Christmas spirit of peace and 
plenty. Oranges, lemons, grapefruit, 
ears of corn, and even the humble car- 
rot plays its part to create a striking 
color note of yellow and orange that is 
most effective when used against the 
rich background of the evergreens. 

Add to these brilliant splashes of 
color a huge bow of orange, scarlet, or 
silver tissue and the result is wholly 
satisfying. 

Plump green peppers or long tapering 
ones of scarlet lend an amusing note to 
the ensemble. Glossy red-cheeked ap- 
ples peep forth from under green sprays 
of pine or fir to supplement the red of 
holly-berry; and the lowly cranberry so 
closely resembles the festive holly-berry 
as to prove no mean substitute when 
tied with a bit of thread to the Christ- 
mas wreath. 

Artistic possibilities, too, lie in a pot 
of gold or silver paint. Touches of gold 
or silver lend distinctive beauty to the 
somber green of holly, fir, or laurel. 
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Real Dyes are 


easter fst 











IAMOND DYES are used by 
practically the same method as any 
other dye. They go on easier, though 
—more smoothly and evenly; without 
spotting or streaking. That’s because 
they are made from real anilines, with- 
out a trace of fillers to injure fabries or 
give things that re-dyed look. 


Diamond Dyes contain the highest 
quality anilines that money can buy 
That’s why they give such clear, bright, 
new-looking colors, which keep their 
depth and brilliance so remarkably 
through wear and washings. 


Next time you have dyeing to do, try 
Diamond Dyes—at our risk. See that 
they are easier to use. Then compar 
results. You will surely agree Diamond 
Dyes are better dyes. The white package 
of Diamond Dyes is the highest quality 
dye, prepared for general use. It will 
dye or tint silk, wool, cotton, linen, 
rayon or any mixturé of materials. The 
blue package is a special dye, for silk 
and wool only. With it you can dye your 
valuable articles of silk or wool with 
results equal to the finest professional 
work. When you buy—remember this: 
The blue package dyes silk or wool only. 
The white package will dye every kind 
of goods, including silk and wool. Your 
dealer has both packages. 


DIAMOND DYES 








Cones, graceful sprays of leaves, clus- | 


ters of berries, bows of ribbon, even the | 


Sun Proof 
EASY TO USE — 


BEST RESULTS ORUG STORES 














oduce 
America’s Greatest 
)Home Light Value 


Amazing Offer—2 Lamps 
for the Price of One! Valuable 
Diamond Utility Lamp n FREE to 
quickly introduce greatest lightimprovement 
of age, the new Diamond Art Lamp with 


Burnished Ivory Shade 


Handsome Antique Bronze Base 
Charming hand colored rose design on 
burnished fvory de. Rich antique 
bronze base. Brilliant, soft, white 
light, restful toeyes. 20 times brighter 
¢ than wick lamps at half the cost. 
Burns 96% ailr—4% gasoline or kero- 
sene (coal-oil). Easy to operate. No 
N og pe No smoke. No soot. 
lo odor. 

Guaranteed. cK si NTs! 
WRITE QU 

Try 30 days Free.| ake big money” 
Send at once for} New plan. Simp 
special introductory ——— ee 
“12 for-1”" Otter, Free | fistributs, | Bree 
Lamp and free trial be gn capital 
opportunity. No risk. required. Write 
No obligation. Write today—at once. | ¢ggayforexclusive 


ont rer a aay = Guttit Offer. 


PATENTS 


references. Best results. 


NN etl 

















Send Model or drawing for 

Preliminary Examination. 

Booklet free. Highest 
Promptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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upper rounded surfaces of fruit—all are 
touched with the silver gilt to blend 
harmoniously with the remainder of the 
color scheme. 

Ropes of laurel with silvered or gilded 
leaves are used to wreath the frames of 
doors and windows, and to make gar- 
lands or loops for the chimney breast or 
mantel. Ropes of silvered laurel are 
used to decorate the outside of the front 
door. 

The conservation of the evergreen is 
one of the present-day problems which 
makes the clever introduction of fruits 
and vegetables in the decorative scheme 
a material’ aid in the conservation 
project. 

Even the winter bouquets of dried 
flowers are made to yield their bright 
hues to the Christmas decorations. 
Strawflowers, sprays of bittersweet, and 
“Chinese lanterns” can further accent a 
certain harmony. Clusters of “silver 
money”’ will add its luster to the wreath, 
should silver be the color keynote. 

In the autumn the seed cases of many 
flowers are so pretty and unusual in 
shape as to warrant their preservation. 
These are exceedingly effective when 
painted or stained a rich color, and at 
no season of the year is their beauty and 
brightness more appreciated than in the 
Yuletide decorations.—M. C. Lowe. 


Help the Needy 





\TEARLY half a million of the poor | 


4‘ and less fortunate thruout the 
country will look to the Salvation Army 
for some of the good things that mark 
the nation’s Yuletide rejoicings. Irre- 
spective of creed, race, or color we shall 
distribute our Christmas baskets and 
toys for the little ones, honest need 
being the sole qualification. May I 
count on your kindly assistance in 
meeting this insistent demand? 

Our methods of investigation and 
distribution commend themselves to a 
large number of generous-hearted citi- 
zens who desire to share with others at 
Christmas the blessings of peace and 
prosperity. I want that number to in- 
crease, and I invite all my readers to 
participate by sending me a contribu- 
tion. Gifts will be gladly devoted to any 
specific purpose designated. 





Ibong.ld. SN Seth 


Kindly mail your check without delay 


to Commander Evangeline Booth, Na- . 


tional Headquarters of the Salvation 
Army, 853 Broadway, New York City, 
N. Y. 





Commander Evangeline Booth 
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Fassed out? Japan lea is 
the new safeguard 
against needless fatigue 


Scientists have now discovered 


in flavory cups of Japan Tea a 
precious health-giving element 


Always dog-tired—completely “played- 
out”’ before noontime comes around? 


Then here’s good news for you! An 
easy plan that is helping thousands. 


Scientists have now traced much of this 
needless fatigue, as well as a number of 
other common ailments, to a very simple 
cause. Our three meals a day frequently do 
not give us enough of a certain precious 
food element— Vitamin C. 


It is this health-giving Vitamin C that 
the men of science have now discovered 
in popular Japan green tea. 

“Important to us,” writes one scien- 
tist, “are the results of a diet poor in 
Vitamin C. The symptoms are a sallow, 
muddy complexion, loss of energy, fleeting 
pains usually mistaken for rheumatism. It 
now appears that this condition is rather 
common among grown people.” 


Thousands of men and women, for- 
merly victims of unprofitable, low energy 
days, nervousness, sleeplessness and poor 
appetite, are today taking this simple 








In familiar Japan, 
Tea, scientists havedis- 
covered a rich supply 


_ of Vitamin C 
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precaution. They are drinking flavory, ¥ 
health-building cups of Japan tea reg- 
ularly. 

Of course Japan tea is no “cure all.” 
But it 7s known to contain a great quan- 
tity of Vitamin C—positive safeguard healthy. Whenever you drink tea, be 
against needless fatigue and these several aire it is Japan green tea. 
other common ailments. 

: For years one of the two most popular 
Try it for a few weeks kinds of tea in the country, Japan green 


. i reral grades—under vari- 
+ a very few foods, aside from Japan ‘4 Comes in several . 
a. per he fruits and ths a - ous brand names or in bulk. Your grocer 
tain Vitamin C at all. The ordinary 548 it or can get it for you. 
Japan tea that you purchase in the gro- = 
cery store is rich in it. FREE 2@luable leaflet giving full facts 


Make a test yourself. Try this simple __ on health value of Japan green 
plan that is helping others. Drink sev- tea with a colored souvenir booklet on tea 
eral cups of Japan green tea regularly, at mailed direct to you from Japan. Mail 
lunch, at supper, in the afternoon. coupon to American-Japanese Tea Com- 


mittee, 773 Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
See if at the end of two or three weeks i bre! g 
you haven’t perked up considerably— Name... 3 ae ah: 


taken a new interest in things. You'll 
probably look and feel many times more Address 
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The Fireplace Returns 


two generations elapsed, when prac- 
tically no fireplaces were built. Our 
brick masons lost the art. No one 


[Continued from page 17 ] 


nary house. In most instances this 
« isa mistake. The rest of the aver- 
age living-room is usually finished 








gave any thought to fireplaces. To- 
day, it is too common to find brick 
masons who do not know how to 
build fireplaces that will not smoke. 
To be sure, there are some who do, 
but they are not numerous. There 
is a large number who think they 
know how, yet the fireplaces they 
build are not successful. There is 
no reason why a properly con- 
structed fireplace should smoke; in 
fact, there are only one or two 
things that must be carefully guard- 
ed in order to obtain a successful 
fireplace. Since fireplace openings 
vary so greatly, we cannot say that 
the flue should be a certain size. 
Neither can we say that the throat 
should be so wide or so long. 


[Te thing we can and will do is 
establish a relationship between 
the opening, the throat, and the 





flue so that we can easily figure the 
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in a more or less general style: 
smooth walls; furniture with a pol- 
ish; floors with a polish; bric-a-brac 
inclined to be delicate, and finished 
as to surface. Certainly it is an 
error to introduce a crude, rough 
fireplace into such an atmosphere. 
To be sure, it has its place, but the 
atmosphere into which it should be 
introduced is more like the rough 
out-of-doors; for instance, a sum- 
mer cabin made of logs, with a hard 
cobble-stone floor, and probably a 
slab table with rough legs. In other 
words, into a place that is in har- 
mony with the rough stone. 

Red brick makes a good finish 
for the outside portion of the fire- 
place. Fire brick will of course be 
used on the inside. One might vary 
this and use some of the other com- 
mon colors seen in brick. If one 
were to depart radically from the 
ordinary brick colors, it would prob- 











size of the throat or flue necessary lt 





ably be advisable to use tile. Either 





in any given fireplace. Long prac- 
tice has established the fact that 

the throat size and flue size (see 
drawing) can be the same, and that both 
these should be from one-tenth to one- 
fifteenth the size of the fireplace open- 
ing. 

Another important factor is the depth 
of the fireplace. It should not be so deep 
that the heat will not be radiated into 
the room. Neither should it be so shal- 
low that the smoke cannot easily enter 
the flue. A good depth for the average 
sized fireplace is 2 feet. If the fireplace 
opening is much larger than the average, 
it should be deeper in proportion; but 
no matter how small the fireplace, this 
depth should not be less than 18 inches. 
It would be wise, if possible, not to go 
below 20 inches. 

We can pay less attention to the size 
of the throat in our fireplace construc- 
tion if we make use of a fireplace damper. 
Since the smoke shelf—as shown in the 
drawing—is such an essential feature of 
fireplace design, it would be wise to use 
a type of damper which will increase the 
efficiency of the smoke shelf. In other 
words, we should use a damper that is 
hinged on the back side or on the smoke 
sheli side. (See drawings.) 


HE requirements given here are 

those which have been used in build- 
ing large numbers of successful fireplaces. 
It must be understood, of course, that 
there are fireplaces which work when 
built on other specifications, but it seems 
we cannot always depend upon their per- 
formance. We cannot be sure they will 
not cause trouble. It must be admitted 
that sometimes it is possible to leave out 
the smoke shelf and have a fireplace 
that works, but we can never tell when 
they will work and when they will give 
trouble. Smoke shelves are not very ex- 
pensive. It would seem the part of wis- 
dom to build them. 

As to the exterior appearance of the 
fireplace, one can obtain almost any- 
thing that is desired. It may be large 
or it may be small; it may be extremely 
elaborate or very simple; it may have 
a mantel of one of a dozen varieties; 
it may have merely a shelf; or it may 


View of section cut thru a fireplace 


have nothing upon which bric-a-brac 
can be placed. The fireplaces shown il- 
lustrate types that are being commonly 
used at the present time. 

No. 1 shows no mantel, merely a 
beam. The better fireplaces are not 
likely to have a mantel that projects 
any great distance. No. 2 is a corner 
fireplace, sometimes called a Swedish 
fireplace. There is no reason why such 
a fireplace could not be placed directly 
on the floor. Neither is it wrong to 
place it as shown. In either of these 
two the important element, as far as a 
working fireplace is concerned, is the 
throat and the smoke shelf. 

There has been a tendency in recent 
years to introduce a fireplace of rough 
stone into the living-room of the ordi- 


tile or brick works exceedingly well 
in the face of the fireplace or in 
the hearth. 

In the old Colonial houses of less pre- 
tentious type, the fireplace was likely to 
be the center of interest in the living- 
room. Because it was the focal point it 
naturally received much attention. 


T WAS carefully designed and more 
carefully executed. And some of the 
old mantels are used today as models by 
the better class of mantel builders. That 
should be an inspiration to us. A fire- 
place is used and seen as much as any 
element in the living-room. Why not 
give it a little extra time and thought 
and make it a thing of beauty? Surely 
we can do as well as our grandfathers. 
We ought to do better. 
Details of constructing a satisfactory 
fireplace are shown below. 
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They increase 
the profits of 


airy farming 


O BRANCH of farming has advanced 

farther or faster in recent years than 
dairying. It was not so long ago, for lack 
of proper knowledge and proper equip- 
ment, the farmer received very little real 
net profit for the keep and labor of caring 
for his herd. 


Now with better stock, with the elimi- 
nation of ‘‘ boarder cows,’’ with balanced 
rations, with better equipment both for 
separating the cream from the milk and 
for properly distributing fertilizer, dairy- 


SUCCESSFUL 

















ing is one of the surest and biggest profit 
makers of all. 


And Rock Island equipment—the Rock 
Island ‘‘Great Western’’ Separator and 
the Rock Island No. I| tight bottom 
spreader—is known and valued wherever 
deiry farmers are found. 

For twenty-five years the Rock Island 
‘*Great Western’’ Separator has been fa- 
mous for its close skimming because it takes 













advantage of the law 
of gravity by taking 
the cream from top 
of the bowl and the 
heavier milk from 
the bottom. It does 
not force milk up hill. 
It is easy to turn, the 
supply tank is low, 
the gears are in a 
bath of oil and the 
self draining bowl is 
exceptionally easy to 
clean. It adds dollars 
to cream checks and 
will do it for years. 

The Rock Island No. 1 Tight Bottom 
Spreader is universally popular. The origi- 
nal ‘‘Great Western’’ ratchet feed—a 
continuous drive—has delivered a steady 
continuous flow of manure for over 30 
years. All four wheels are under the load, 
making possible a closer hitch—lighter 
draft — better traction—shorter turning. 
Front and rear wheels track —ideal for 
top dressing. 

Over 200,000 farmers have been ysing 





FARMING 


For seventy-five years the name 
and trade-mark ‘‘ Rock Island’’ have signified 
farm implement leadership. 


ROCK ISLAND 





Rock Island Spreaders from one to thirty 


years, yet suoh quality is but typical of 
the service built into Rock Island Farm 
Machinery. Buy them for excellent work, 
long years of service—lower up-keep. 

A Rock Island dealer near you will 
gladly go into the details of these neces- 
sary dairy implements. See him. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
Rock Island, Illinois 





/mplements 





Address 


The Rock Island Plow Company makes a complete line of © Spreaders 2 Cream Separators 
farm machinery. Check the tools you are interested in and QO — ears gO — 
< , ‘ LJ otton anters Ww AKCS } 
without obligation, free booklets will be mailed you at once. 5) 1 Row Cults 5 Tedders 
0 Tractors CO Horse Drawn Disc Har- } 2 Row Cults © Loaders | 
2 Tractor Plows rows ] Lister Cults 0 Grain Binders 
O Gang Plows 0 Drag Harrows - Culti-Field 0 Corn Binder 
oO Walking Plows © Tractor Listers © Rotary Hoe OD Silo Fillers | 
© Tractor Disc Harrows C Horse Drawn Listers 3 Engines 0 Grain Elevators 






































Fi a month the children met 
he different homes. Judging 
from the rapidity with which the 
toys were made, one would think 
Ringling Brothers’ had 
come to town. 

The work was very well organ- 
ized. Three or four children did 
the sawing, others sandpapered 


circus 


and painted, while still another 
group made standards for the 
toys, and did the final finishing 


and wax. 

It worked exceedingly well, gave 
the children something worth while 
to do, and kept them interested. 
Most important of all, it was a 
financial suecess, as the toys sold 
for $1 apiece, 
cents on each toy. 

Other 


with she I] ic 


the Making « 


Christmastime. Some of these t 
for ¢ 
esting enough for grandfather to try. 
l’ollowing ts a list of the 

ls needed in the 
toys: Coping 
soft 


sot 


making of 
ma VW { iW blades; 


} thicel 
Ch UlICK; 








ys 


hildren to make, while others are 





are 




















Y OT long ago a child’s club decided to hav 
wooden toy sale. Every Saturday afternoo1 





which meant a clear profit of 80 or 85 


children’s clubs might like to do the sam 
And not only the children, but the grown-ups as we 
ig of toys 1s a fascinating pastime. I | 

tire families working on toys just 


} fore 
eTOre 
Sli 


inter- 


pie 































2 inch thick for bases; sat 










ine; Tempera, or opaque water colors, | jar 


ol red, 
violet, black, 
hair brushes, | larg 
brads for bases; nails r atti 
wheels; transparent 
brush for shellac; 
floor wax. 
These toys are flat 








from soft wood 14 in thick- 
ness. They art oden 
standards, whicl r 
with rockers or 
; A small coping r 
é cutting the to} ad. 
: This saw has a ible 
i blade. The f: 20 
cents, while t t 
25 cents a d et S$ 
placed in the frame so that the teeth are pol y down 
toward the handle and outward. 
First, trace the pattern on wor lby1 of trans- 
I or carbon paper. This should be d ith the 
gi of the wood running up and down. Place wood 
flat on the edge of a low table or ben to 
saw around outline. Keep the sav tical 
osition all the time so it cuts at rig tO 
the wood. Be sure that the handle of iS 
pointing down toward the 
floor. ‘Keep the 








wood, but have 
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NGERSOLL sizes 













HEISTMAS _.. 


| DEPENDABLE GIFTS 12 GOOD LOOKING GIFTS [2 ECONOMICAL GIFTS 






THE MITE $5.00 
With Radiolite Dial, $5.50 


MITE—Radiolite . $5.50 
The newest Ingersoll. Stylishly 
small . . . strong and sturdy. 
Chromium finish, will not tar- 
nish, 


ALDEN .... $12.50 
Aristocrat of the Ingersoll line. 
Seven jewels. 6/0 size. Radiolite 
dial. Smallest watch Ingersoll 
ever produced. 


WATERBURY . $5.00 
The best watch five dollars can 
buy. Jeweled movement. En- 
graved case. Chromium finish. 


Radiolite $6.00. 


MIDGET .... $3.25 
“Cute”, say women and girls at 
first sight. “Dependable”, they 
say, after years of service. 
Radiolite $3.75. 


TRAVELER .. $2.75 
Don’t stir from bed or desk— 
just glance across at your Trav- 
eler. Texol case, choice of six 
colors. Radiolite $3.50. 


YANKEE .... $1.50 
America’s most famous watch— 
a faithful timekeeper for over 
35 years. New improvements. 
Radiolite $2.25. 





America’s Most Famous Watch 






$1.50 (plain dial) 
With Radiolite $2.25 





Prices slightly higher in Canada 
INGERSOLL WATCH CO., (Division of Waterbury Clock Co..) NEW YORK .. . 


Service Department— Waterbury, Conn 





THE WRIST $3.50 
With Radiolite Dial, $4.00 


PHOTO-TRAVELER $3.00 
This special traveler — hand- 
some as the regular traveler— 
designed with a frame to in- 
clude your favorite photograph. 


Radiolite $3.75, 


JUNIOR . « « « $3.25 
Tens of thousands of boys and 
young men are enthusiastic 
about its looks and perform- 


ance. Radiolite $4.00. 


ECLIPSE « »« « $3.80 
A handsome design —smaller 
and thinner than the Yankee. 


Radiolite $3.25. 


WRIST . 3. . $3.50 
A rugged watch that will give 
you dependable time for years 
and years. Chromium case, 


W RIST—Radiolite .$4.00 
Splendid for outdoor use—the 
rugged, dependable Wrist 
watch, with Radiolite dial. 


MITE ...-. +. $5.00 
The stylishly small, dependable 
Mite, but this time with plain 
dial. 





. SAN FRANCISCO ... MONTREAL. . 
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Jor the Man who Intends 


to Continue Jarming 












HE FIRST spreader ever made with that 

combination of solid bottom, chain conveyor, { ' 

double cylinders and wide spread distributer, L. | 
after which all modern spreaders are patterned, was “Ne . 
the orignaal NEW IDEA. But inventiveness alone 
has never satisfied NEW IDEA ambitions. Since 
the very beginning, NEW IDEA has emphasized 
quality construction above every other feature. And 
that quality supremacy NEW [DEA still maintains, 
after thirty years of leadership in spreader building. 


NEW IDEA NEW IDEA Attachment 
Sp for Spreading Lime 


IMPLE, strong, attached in 30 min- 
utes. Turns the Model8 NEW IDEA 
Spreader into an absolutely practical, 
one-man lime sower. No shovelling back 








Perfect distribution in a wide, even swath; easy loading over of load, no dusty labor. Handles lime, 
low, unobstructed sides; uniform, positively controlled, marl or anything finely pulverized. Con- 
adjustable feed; light draft, free ground clearance, short trolled feed (1-) 2 to 9 tons per acre). 
turning radius—these features NEW IDEA first showed Large capacity. spreads 15 to 20 feet 
how to attain. But unless you have had actual experience with wide. Gives you one mat hine for both 
a NEW IDEA built machine, you can never appreciate the manuring and liming. $ 5-00 
tremendous amount of real quality under the paint. The abso- Price F.O.B. factory.... 

lutely flawless lumber of the body, every piece painted before Every present owner of a NEW IDEA Model 
being assembled so that all joints are doubly protected; the 8 should write for complete description 


high-grade metals, copper-bearing wherever rust must be of this Liming Attachment. 
resisted ; the exact calculation of every design; the precision of every 

assembly ; the fit of every bearing—these hidden things make NEW 

IDEA serve you at the lowest cost-per-year ever attained. 


Tested for six years, the NEW IDEA Model 8 Spreader has become 00 el 
famous for extraordinary reliability. This year’s series is further $ a ne 
improved by the addition of roller bearings and heavier rims on the 

front wheels; Push-Alemite lubrication dnd other features. Send for Army TE 
literature. Price F. O. B. factory 4:0 oie, 4.0 hve hie eae ete 7 ‘ — 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 


Spreaders, Husker-Shredders, Transplanters, Two-Row Corn Pickers 
BRANCHES :—Harrisburg, Pa., Madison, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jackson, Mich., Moline, Il, Columbus, Ohio, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nashville, Tenn., Indianapolis, Ind., Omaha, 
Nebr., Oakland, Cal 
Factory at COLDWATER, OHIO. 





























With a stiff fiber brush, clean each disk separately 























Adjusting the cream screwis a simple operation 


Stop Cream Separator Losses 






HE days of actual horse- 
% thieving are over. But, 
figuratively, we are still 
failing to lock the barn 
door until after the horse 
has been stolen. Not until the separator 
bowl begins to rattle and wobble, or 
until a layer of cream appears on the 
surface of the skimmilk do we 
consider seriously the proper 
care of the farm separator. 

The time to begin caring for 
the separator in order to ex- 
tend its period of usefulness is 
at the time of installation. 
Most farm separators are used 
twice daily, at which times 
from a few quarts to several 
hundred pounds of milk are 
skimmed. 

During the skimming process 
the separator bow] travels at a 
high rate of speed. If the bowl 
is out of balance, a certain 
amount of unnecessary wear 
occurs on the bowl spindle or 
bushing, causing lateral play 
which manifests itself sooner 
or later in a noisy, wobbly 
bowl. Lack of oil at the upper 
spindle bushing causes the 
same trouble, but wear is has- 
tened by the bowl being out of plumb. 

The separator must be set on a firm 
foundation, preferably concrete, since 
wood floors have a tendency to spring 
a little, especially in starting the sepa- 
rator. Also, wood foundations rot, al- 
lowing the separator to get out of level. 
Furthermore, wood floors are harder to 
keep clean than concrete floors. 

In anchoring the separator to the 
conerete floor, which should be sloped 
to insure proper drainage and a dry 
surface, the separator must be leveled 
and fastened securely in the level posi- 
tion. By placing a level across the bowl 
casting as shown in the illustration, the 
levelness of the separator is easily ob- 
served. 

The separator should be fastened se- 
curely into this level position by using 
lead strips or iron washers of the proper 
thickness under the low side. These are 
better than wood since once they are in 
place they are permanent and do not 
= rb moisture nor harbor undesirable 
odors, 


The necessity of anchoring the sepa- 


G. MALCOLM TROUT 


Michigan State College 


rator securely cannot be overestimated, 
if one is to obtain long, efficient service 
from it. I have seen separators with the 
shims fastened to one side of the ma- 
chine in order to insure its level posi- 
tion, but the machine would not be 
fastened to the floor. Here is what 
would happen. Instarting the separator, 









































Check level of separator 








Fasten securely to 


occasionally the floor 





When the separator is put 


together properly, the notch 
om the 
spindle coincide 


on the bowl nut a 


uneven pressure on the crank would 
shift the position of the separator so 
that in time the separator would be en- 
tirely out of its original position, and 
out of balance. When the separator is 
securely anchored on a firm foundation 
in a level position, it has an opportunity 
for readering long, efficient service. 

Since the separator bow] revolving at 


proper speed makes hundreds of revolu- 
tions per minute, a great centrifugal 
force is developed. This generated force 
must be balanced in all directions, or the 
bowl will vibrate, causing wear on the 
bowl spindle and a high loss of fat in the 
skimmilk. There are a great variety of 
centrifugal separators on the market 
having bowls with varying 
numbers and kinds of inside 
contrivances; but all are the 
same in that they are balanced 
when they are properly put to- 
gether. 

The bowl is the very heart of 
the machine and as such should 
receive careful attention. Han- 
dle the bowl carefully; avoid 
dropping either the shell or 
any of the inside parts, so they 
will not become dented and 
misshapen. If the parts be- 
come bent, the bowl cannot be 
assembled without binding. To 
get a bound bowl apart, one 
usually resorts to pounding, 
which generally completes the 
job of ruining the bowl. 

Several separator bowls have 
a mark on the end of the tubu- 
lar bowl shaft and on the bowl 
nut. These marks should coin- 
cide easily when the bowl is properly 
assembled. After a few years’ wear of 
the threads, the mark on the bow! nut 
may screw past the mark on the tubular 
shaft, but this is to be expected and 
shows that all parts are yet in perfect 
alignment. 

Of all the parts of the separator bowl, 
the rubber ring is the only one expected 
to wear out soon and therefore must be 
replaced frequently. These rings are in- 
expensive and should be changed as 
often as the resilient property of the 
rubber becomes deadened or as soon as 
the rubber itself shows much wear. 

No piece of machinery will continue 
to run smoothly with the minimum 
amount of wear without proper lubrica- 
tion. Oi is essential, and for ease of 
running and thoro lubrication a good 
grade of separator oil cannot be sur- 
passed. Milk or water in the oil will 
often cause the separator bow! to vibrate. 
The level of oil in the oil case should be 
maintained with clean oil to insure suf- 
ficient splashing of oil to all parts. 

The separator bowl is a mechanical 
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HERE COMES THE 
DAIRY JUNIOR’S 
et gg 3 re 





What part of each milk check is 
profit? That’s what counts in the 
dairy business. Whatever it is 
right now, you should keep it gain- 
ing, gaining, gaining every month 
by feeding a good balanced ration 
according to production. That 
means you must use plenty of pro- 
tein supplement (Linseed Meal 
has been the favorite for years) 
to balance home-grown feeds. 


Why? It’s simple as 2 plus 2. Milk 
is high in protein. Most home-grown 
feeds are low in protein content. Of 
course, your cow cannot produce the 
most milk unless she gets plenty of 
protein in her feed. It’s up to you to 
see that she gets it. The new Lin- 
seed Meal Feeding Book will give 
you the right formulas. Besides sup- 
plying protein, Linseed Meal has a 
slight laxative effect that keeps cows 
in prime condition, very essential to 
a young cow during her first lactation 
period if she is to develop maximum 
production. The extra fertilizing 
value that Linseed Meal adds to ma- 
nure is also important. 


You can get a lot of valuable infor- 
mation out of the new Linseed Meal 
Book on Feeding Management — it 
gives you a simple story of modern 
feeding methods as practiced by suc- 
cessful dairymen. Mail the coupon 
for a free copy. 





Ask your club leader about 

the new Linseed Meal 4-H 

Club awards for Advanced 
Dairy Projects. 


bag: 
me Lge oF | Aime 
@ 


The Universal 
Protein Feed 





LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL 
\ COMMITTEE, Fine Arts Bidg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Send your free book No. SF-12, 
“Practical Feeding for Profit”. 


Name......... ; 


Name of Teacher or Club Leader.............. l 


| 
| Address 
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device which is adjustable so that a 
fluid passing thru it is separated into 
two parts, having definite proportions. 
When milk is put thru the separator the 
skimmilk, being heavier, is thrown to 
the outside of the bowl thus forcing the 
lighter fat globules to the center from 
where they make their exit with the 
smaller proportion of milk. 

The mixture of the congested fat 
globules and milk is cream. The pro- 


portion of volume of cream to skimmilk | 


can be changed by a simple device 
called the cream screw. To obtain the 
proper richness of cream—about 35 to 
40 percent—this cream screw may have 
to be adjusted. Turning the screw in 
will result in a richer cream and turning 
the screw out will result in a thinner 
cream. 

Many other factors contribute to the 
richness of the cream: the speed of the 
separator, rate of inflow, cleanliness of 
the separator, amount of flush water, 
temperature of the milk, and the rich- 
ness of the milk. The cream screw, once 
adjusted to yield a desired cream when 
all operating conditions are normal, 
should not be changed. It is advisable 
to check the efficiency occasionally, and 
if found to be inefficient locate the trou- 
ble.- Secure a half-pint of the skimmilk 
and send it along with the cream to be 
tested. A close-skimming separator 
should leave behind in the skimmilk not 
more than two or three hundredths of 
one percent of butterfat. 


The washing of the separator is a | 


problem in itself. Many cream produc- 
ers make no attempt to wash the bowl 
parts after each separation and conse- 





quently their cream does not grade as | 


No. 1. Butterfat readily absorbs any 
odors with which it comes in contact. A 
dirty separator bowl imparts an un- 
clean, stale, dishrag flavor to cream. 


R. W. L. MORRELL, prominent 
farmer near Birmingham, Iowa, in 
writing to the manager of the local co- 
operative creamery, expressed a funda- 
mental truth which should challenge the 
efforts of every thinking dairynian. He 
says, “I cannot understand why we ge to 
so much trouble to breed, raise, feed, and 
test our cows, and then at the very last 
get careless and throw our profits away 
by letting our cream get sour and out of 
condition to make prime butter.” 
Altho putting milk thru an unclean 
separator does not sour the cream, it 
does contaminate the cream with sour- 
ing organisms so that at sufficient 
growth temperature, the cream soon 
becomes sour. 
the clean, sweet property of cream 
should be employed. The care of the 
separator parts should be such that 


| milk and cream passing over them do 


not absorb any flavors or odors from 
the separator. 

The process is simple. Immediately 
after separation, flush out the bowl with 
one-half gallon of warm water to re- 
move all adhering cream. No matter 
how much flush water is used, there will 
always remain some separator slime on 
the inner linings of the bowl shell and 
often between the disks 
This slime is best removed by washing 
in cold water. Many cream producers 
make the mistake of washing their sepa- 
rator parts by using soap. A washing 
powder is preferable because it dissolves 
the milk particles and is easily rinsed. 


Any means of retaining | 





themselves. | 
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$ For Your OLD 
Pd | Separator 


Write for full details of our 

er. No matter what 
make o coparater you now own, 
we'll give you §20 allowance in 
exchange for 


clean; easy 
Highest PP Be efficiency 
30 Day $s Trial 


ie yy rom Zrial 
days’ trial—your wor & 
- fg AND at new lowest prices, 


Free Catalog how: 


are ea tee 
‘a! nity now the tof a Lee, 
ee iberal trade-in offer direct —_ atalog and Fin 


the amazin, Ww ody 
Stas pod free ‘and wit = 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., bia) oin 
West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Bldg., Chicago 


Make More Money 
This Easy Way 


A Few Cents “acaba in **Dandelion 
Butter Color’’ Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket 








Top prices for your 
7 butter are possible the 
} year ’round with the help 
1 of “Dandelion Butter 
Color.” Putin just a half- 
#| teaspoonful for each gallon 
of cream before churning 
i and out comes butter of 
that Golden June Shade. 
It’s purely vegetable, 
wholesome and meets all 
State and National Food 
. == Laws. All large cream- 
eries use e it to keep their product uniform 
It’s tasteless and doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Large bottles costs only 35 cents at all 
drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE. Wells and Richardson Co., 


Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


Dont Feed Milk, 


If g want to save money 
feed 


all 
Hl 
A 












| Blatchford’ 


OFT bi cong See 


Single Cash 
Trial Bag 


ffer! 
50 Ib. Bag 


*9)40 






Less than Sc wortk 
saves a galion of milk t4: 
asy to prove it! Feed this original 


Eas or 

milk substitute to just one calf—then 

compare results—see what you save. 100 lb. Bag 
This special factor? eash trial bag $4.75 
offer is good only if your dealer can’t Th 


supply you. Order today or write for 
Free Envelope Sample and Expert Prices f.o. b. 
Advice on Calf Raising—free. 
Dealer Distribution Wante 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 


Dept. 6909, Waukegan, Ill. 











Fence Prices Smashed! 


Astonishi new low freight id 

aa} Save prices a styles. Full i 
een ALR ae galvanizing. ye ‘osts. 
30 days’ trial. $20,000 Bond Guarantee. 
Fence Co., "Te 735, Morton, tl. 
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Altho there may be a great number of 
disks, the washing of them is not diffi- 
cult. String them on the wire provided 
for that purpose and with a stiff fiber 
brush and warm washing powder solu- 
tion brush each disk separately. The 
dishrag is “taboo” when it comes to 
washing dairy utensils. 

There are four steps in the thoro 
cleansing of the separator parts—wash- 
ing, rinsing, scalding, and drying. Un- 
less the parts are dried and aired, they 
soon have a stale musty odor which is 
at once noticeable in the cream. 

Proper care of the farm separator pays 
good dividends. It pays in the quality 
of cream produced; in saving a greater 
percentage of the butterfat; in prolong- 
ing the life of the separator; and lastly, 


SUCCESSFUL 





it pays in inward satisfaction of know- | 


ing that a daily task has been well done. 


Separate Milk While Warm 


T= temperature of milk when sepa- 
rated often affects the skimming 
efficiency of the separator. During the 
winter months milk cools rapidly if al- 
lowed to stand before separating until 
several cows have been milked. Unless 
heated in some way before separating 
the butterfat lost in the skimmilk is 
likely to be excessive. 

Experiments conducted at the Pur- 
due Experiment Station show that when 
two samples of milk are taken from the 
same vessel with one run thru the sepa- 
rator at a temperature of 90 degrees and 
the other allowed to cool to 60 degrees 
there may be a difference of 1 percent 
butterfat in the skimmilk. The average 


for a number of samples covering a | 


period of five years is .026 percent fat 
in the warm milk and .99 percent in the 
cool milk. This difference will amount to 
a considerable sum during the winter 
especially in a large herd. 

Unless the separator is located some 
distance from the stable it is desirable 
to start the machine after three or four 
cows have been milked. In the larger 


herds the separator can be kept sup- | 


plied continuously with milk until the 
work is done. If only one or two persons 
are milking, this plan may present some 
difficulty. 

The temperature of the milk may be 
raised by warming gently over a fire. 
Care should be taken to stir the mass in 
order to prevent burning and keep the 
cream free from collecting in the scum 
which forms on the top. If hot water is 
added, the skimmilk is diluted, reducing 
its value. 

Many dairy farms are equipped with 
heated milkhouses. The milk can be 
removed from the stable and placed in 
such a room where its temperature can 
be maintained at a desirable point until 
it can be separated. This practice will 
also eliminate the danger of tainting the 
milk with the odor of silage and the 
barn.—G, A, W., Ind. 


— —$—$$$___,-—____ 





Monthly milk record sheets: 


space to record two milkings daily 
for 20 cows for an entire month. | 
Price 60 cents a dozen postpaid. | 


Order by number, S.D. 1, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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More flesh 


on your hogs— 


57 


more eggs 
from your hens— 


if you take this preeaution 
against large roundiworms 


ET the roundworms out of your 
hogs and your poultry so that your 
livestock will get the full benefit of the 
feed. You'll have more hogs to sell— 
you'll get more eggs from your chickens. 
Don’t wait until hogs or poultry are 
downright sick from worm infestation. 
Take no chances—do what so many 
others are doing: Use Nema to get rid of 
the worms and give your stock a fair start. 
D. G. Hazzard, of Olney, Mo., ona 
chance gave Nema to six shoats that 
seemed to be without a symptom of worms. 
Next morning he found plenty of round- 
worms—all dead. “I made a collection 
of the worms and bottled them to show 
to hog raisers,” he tells us. He’s just one 
of hundreds who write that Nema is the 
surest, quickest remedy for these worms. 


(ascarids) 


The poultry department of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege writes that 382 wormy hens gained 
85% in egg production after capsuling 
with Nema. Treatment left all hens look- 
ing fine and in excellent condition. 

Wesley Barry of Lampasas, Tex., had 
50 lambs in very bad condition from 
stomach worms. He was forced to dip 
at that time. One lamb died and seven 
others were so weak they had to be car- 
ried to the vat. Then he used Nema. 
“Ten days later,” he says, “the lambs 
were greatly improved and have done 
finely ever since.” 

Mrs. J. F. Reagor, in Llano, Texas, had 
been losing 4 to 6 turkeys a day. Found 
they had roundworms. Tried Nema on 


100 badly infested birds and saved 96. 


For large Roundworms in hogs 
and poultry 


For Stomach Worms in sheep and goats 


—a scientific, reliable remedy 
pee effective for both large ROUNDPWORMS 


and HOOKWORMS 


MADE BY PARKE-DAVIS, 
who have been leaders in the production of me- 
dicinal products since 1866. 


EFFECTIAWVE: Nema Capsules get 
rid of 95% to 100% of the roundworms, stomach 
worms or hookworms—usually in a single treat- 
ment. 


NO GUESSWORK: Each infested 
animal or fowl gets its correct individual dose. 
When you mix worm remedies with feed you 
can’t be sure of results. Some stock is bound to 
get too much; and other stock, too little. 


NO SETBACK to otherwise 
healthy livestock. (Of course you wouldn’t give 
any worm medicine to animals suffering from 
intestinal diseases.) 


EASY TO GIVE 
Low COST 


orm © apsules 


A PARKE-DAVIS 


im dogs and oe 


FR £rE Bulletins cen 


great deal about worms in live- 
stock—and how to'get rid of them. 


Just mail coupon 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 1-N 

Address nearest office: Detroit, New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, St. Louis. 


Please send the free Nema Bulletins I have checked: 
C0 No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 

C0 No. 655, on Poultry. 

(1 No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 
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**Golden’”’ Series 


The world’s best separators. The 
most completely and conveniently 
equip . cleanest skimming. 
easiest running and durable. Fin- 
ished in beautiful and durable gold 
and black. en sizes, from 200 
to 1350 Ibs. capacity. Prices from 
$62.50 to $300.00—hand, belt or 


motor drive. 


‘‘Junior’’ Series 


A new quality line of 
smaller separators for the 
one to three cow owner. 
Most efficient and durable. 
Finish in royal blue. 
Three sizes, 150, 225 and 
300 Ibs. aopacty, Prices 
$40.00, $47.50 and $52.50. 


installments. 





for Every Needand Purse _x: 





E LAVAL Cream Separa- 

tors are now made in such 
a wide variety of styles and 
sizes that there is one for every 
need and purse. Each 
is the best in its clasg, and every 
purchaserwill get themostforhis 
money in separating efficiency, 
ease of running, long life and 
service. De Lavals are the only 
separators backed by more than 
50 years of separator manufac- 
turing experience and a world- 
wide service organization. 
Sold on easy terms or monthly 


Tow Milkin 
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**Utility’’ Series 
Exactly the same as the “Golden” 


Series in_ construction and sepa- 
rating efficiency, but lack several 
features. at lower prices. 

hree sizes, 350 to 750 lbs. 
capacity. Prices $79.50 to $107.25. 
























De Laval 























**‘Europa’’ Series 


Another line of still 
lower price, small, Euro- 
pean-made De Laval Sepa- 
rators: Finished in red. 
Four sizes— 150 to 400 
Ibs. capacity. Prices 
$30.00 to $45.00. 


(Prices slightly higher on the 
Pacific Coast and in Western 
Canada). 


De Laval Milkers 
6 More Than 


1% Million Cows 


There are now more than | 500,000 cows through- 
out the world milked with the De Laval Milker. 
Some of these outfits have been in constant, un- 
ingecuetee service for more than ten years and are 
today doing the same splendid job ular, uni- 
form milking as when first installed. "They have 
saved inestimable time and labor while producing 
more and cleaner milk. 


New De Laval 
Magnetic Milker 


The new De Laval Magnetic Milker retains all 
of the well tried and proven De Laval principles of 
milking but applies fee in an even more efficient 
and simplified manner. Magnetic force, which per- 
forms hundreds of important and intricate tasks 
for industry, creates and controls the pulsations 
with a regularity and uniformity that never have 
been approached. Thousands of these outfits have 
been installed and users are enthusiastic about the 
Magnetic — its better milking, simplicity of the in- 
stallation and the ease with which it is operated. In 
less than a year the De Laval Magnetic has become 
known everywhere as the one best method of milk- 
ing. No other milker approaches it in perfection of 
milking, uniform, regular action, and the sim- 
plicity and dependability of its construction are un- 
equalled. It is the milker that established new high 
standards of milking and pleasure in dairying. 


See Your De Laval 
Dealer or 


Send Coupon 











_ Outfits from one to 1000 or more cows—for 
either gas engine or electric power operation. 


De Laval Utility 
Milker 


The De Laval Utility Milker is a quality outfit 
designed for the lower price fiel t performs a 
splendid job of milking. Utility units will operate 
on any single pipe line installation—a g way to 
secure De Laval milking at a small cost. 


The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. 7750 
New York, 165 way 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 

I would like full information on the follow- 
ing De Laval machines (check which): 

0 Golden Series 0 Junior Series 

O Utility Series 0 Europa Series 

CJ Magnetic Milker 1) Utility Milker 


TIPE PP Pee eee 2.) eee 
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Legumes Boost Production 


IGHER butterfat production per 
cow comes with the use of legume 


| hay, according to a summary of the 


production records on 343 Missouri 
herds. The 309 dairymen who fed 
legume hay secured an average produc- 
tion of 285 pounds of butterfat per 
cow. The other 25 dairymen who de- 
pended upon nonleguminous roughage 


' such as corn fodder, timothy hay, and 


cane, had to be content with an average 
production of 230 pounds per cow. The 
legume-fed herds had 55 pounds more 
per cow to their credit than did the 


| other herds. 


The men who are feeding legume hay 
find that the most economical way to 
provide this roughage is: to grow it. 


. They estimate that 1% acres of hay is 
| sufficient for each cow to be fed. 


In 
addition to this many of them are pro- 
viding an extra half-acre of legumes, 
frequently sweet clover, for summer pas- 
ture. Feed cost is lower when legume 
hay and pasture are provided in abun- 
dance.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Ten Years of Health Building 
[Continued from page 13 } 


have increased their consumption in this 


| way. Why have they purchased 34,000,- 


000 more pounds of butter each year 
and increased their consumption of milk, 
cheese, and ice cream in these enormous 
amounts? 

Improved quality is certainly one of 
the answers to this question. Modern 
methods of sanitary manufacture have 
improved the quality of dairy products. 
The education of the public to the 
| healthfulness of the use of dairy prod- 
| ucts has been a second great factor in 

the promotion of this industry. Bring- 
ing this investigational and research 
work of nutrition specialists to the com- 
mon knowledge of health workers, 
housewives, and industrial leaders is the 
outstanding work of the National Dairy 
Council. 
| What its influence has been in pro- 
| moting this tremendous increase would 
be difficult to determine. The actual 
facts and figures concerning the work of 
the National Dairy Council and its 
units show that they exercise not only 
a nation-wide, but a world-wide influ- 
ence. 

The National Dairy Council is a non- 
profit, educational organization pro- 
moting the practice of correct health 
habits thru a better understanding of 
the importance of correct diet. Its work 
is carried on in an ethical way under the 
advice of the best scientists of the coun- 
try. 

There are now fifteen regional unit 
councils in this country which have or- 
| ganized workers in over four hundred 

cities from coast to coast. Each of these 
| units co-operates with the National. 
| Authoritative information is made avail- 
able in attractive and effective forms by 
means of exhibits, posters, health plays 
and stories, demonstrations, motion pic- 
tures, newspaper, magazine, and radio 
publicity. 

Health and school workers in each 
locality co-operate with the Dairy 
Council and use its helpful material in 
their daily efforts to encourage healthful 
living. Any individual organization may 
| use the material and services of the Na- 
| tional Dairy Council and its fifteen units 
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located in opportune points thruout the 
country. Each unit is a “service sta- 
tion” for the surrounding locality. 

In promoting the use of dairy prod- 
ucts in any vicinity, the National Dairy 
Council emphasizes the need for the ut- 
most sanitary precautions. Dairy prod- 
ucts are not introduced by the Council 
into a new community unless the sanita- 
tion is assured. To help the local dairy 
dealer, educational booklets to be dis- 
tributed among prospective patrons and 
health placards for trucks and delivery 
wagons are avilable from the council 
offices. This is an example of. the direct 
co-operation between the Dairy Coun- 
cil and the local dealers. 


At meetings of doctors, dentists, | 
health commissioners, superintendents | 


of schools and teachers, home economics 
and dietetic gatherings, the National 
Dairy Council is always represented 
with an exhibit and attractive literature 
carrying the health message of dairy 
foods. 

To show how widely the Dairy Coun- 
cil has carried the news of the use of 
dairy products to its public in its unique 
methods, 245,000 people have seen the 


thousands of presentations of the 77 | 


health plays. Almost a million children 
and grown-ups have heard the health 
stories told by Dairy Council workers 
or others who use their material regu- 
larly. In 46 states the 4-H boys’ and 


girls’ clubs with their leaders are keep- | 


ing in touch with the new health educa- 
tion material. 


THE early history of the National 
Dairy Council, the efforts were largely 
concentrated in public schools, in build- 
ing health programs founded on the use 
of dairy products. This is now but one 
of its many activities. Today, women’s 
clubs and industrial groups are profiting 
by this health’education. National pub- 
licity is maintained by newspaper and 
magazine stories about the value of milk, 
butter, cheese, and ice cream in the 
daily dietary. 

Forty-two foreign countries have been 
supplied with information necessary for 
the formation of councils. In many of 
these lands council work ‘is gaining a 
foothold. An international organization 
to exchange ideas and material has been | 
formed with headquarters in London. 

That dairy leaders recognize the value 
of the educational set-up of the National | 
Dairy Council is evidenced by the sup- 
port which they give to it. The influ- 
ence of the National Dairy Council is 
limited only by the extent of the in- 
dustry. As the industry grows so does 
the work of the Council. 
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Science has produced 


a longer-wearing, all electrically welded 
' hardened steel tire chain— 











It’s the new 
WEED 
AMERICAN 


The new cross chain 


Across the contact links we have electrically 
welded re-inforcing bars, of 9/32” hardened 
steel. These re-inforcing bars, besides gripping 
the road, strengthen the chain against early 


breakage. 
When the 


cross chain 
wears 


The cross chain shown at left 
(see inset) has already traveled 
a great many miles, An ordinary 
cross chain would have worn through long 
ago. Note the re-inforcing bar is only partly 
worn through, and the link proper is just 
starting to show wear. 


The new side chain 


It’s electrically welded. It has more 
links. It can’t kink. It’s tougher. It’s stronger 
in the pull and withstands the roughest ruts. 

We could have told you two years ago about 
this wonderful new tire chain—but we decided 
to give it the most brutal tests that chains could be put to. In fact, because this 
new tire chain of ours seemed too good to be true, we abused it, misused it, and 
tried it out on every sort of street and road and testing ground. 

It has more than proved its great advantages. So now we are telling you about 
this Weed American Tire Chain. 

It doubles the wear you expect after using ordinary tire chains, The traction 
it gives greatly increases the margin of safety. 

Dealers are enthusiastic about the new Weed American. They 
say it is worth two pairs of ordinary chains. Your Weed Chain 
dealer will be proud and eager to show you their exclusive advan- 
tages. Get Weed Americans. Made by the American Chain Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. World’s Largest Manufacturer of = 
Welded and Weldless Chain for all Purposes. The name WEED is ay gy 


Came Company ine 
stamped on every hook. im business 


fer Your Safety 
The New 


WEED AMERICAN 


for longer wear, better traction, greater safety 











Keep a complete yearly record of 
your dairy business in our herd 
record book complete for 20 cows. 
This includes monthly records for 
production, tests, value of product, | 
feed consumption, prices and profits 
on each individual cow as well as 
yearly production and feed sum- 
mary sheets, inventory blanks, 
breeding and show records and | 
pedigree for the herd sire. The 
whole year’s history of your herd 


condensed into one book. Price 25 
cents, tpaid. Order by number, 
S.D. 3, Successful Farming, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 








Ameiican. 
SEPARATOR 


Sent on 30 days trial, freight ’ 
New redu a) 


Monthl ts $2.20 : 
onthly paymen 2 pp: up 

eh Litetime Gi = Free 44 } 
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ObHogs 
Age 


4.M0S 


I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 





. separators. Write ito 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


2-W, » 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Mm. of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
‘T'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 








i : Pay the man only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
PATENT Write for our Free Guide Book, “HOW qunteik nein The extra package is yours—free. One man 


TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record i " 
; bought 2 kages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat 
of Invention Blank. Send model or ished, aur aueney back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 


etch of invention ection and Advice Free. Terms Reaso 





ek for Ins mable, | " 
20., . , Mil kee, Wis. 
| VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wastinc¥on,'b. c, | = rarnall So. oot ———— 
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~ BARGAIN Day/ 


Irs BARGAIN DAY in town... the Checker- 
board car of Purina Chows has just arrived! 


Some folks are saving money today. They are 
driving directly to the car for their feed... 
to save delivery, warehouse and handling 
charges. They are paying cash...to save 
credit charges. When they call at the dealer's 
place of business he is the one who performs 
these services and, of course, he must ask a 
fair charge fo: them. 


But a much bigger bargain is in store forthose 
who trade at the Checkerboard car today... 
the bargain they buy in a ton of Purina Chows! 
Perhaps you have already read somewhere of 
the survey carried on for 12 months among 
thousands of farmers in both United States 
and Canada. It reveals that one ton of Purina 
Chows earns on the average of $25 more per 
ton than other feeds do. 


Twenty-five extra dollars...that isa bargain! 


The day the Checkerboard car arrives in your 
town...let you be one of those at the car-door! 



































The Missouri collegiate dairy judging team, winner at the National Dairy Show. Back row, left to right: Warren 


Gifford, coach; Robert Head, Hannibal. Front row, left to right: Verne Gregg, Ash Grove; Kenneth Turk, Mt. Vernon; 


Wayne Myers, Viola, Kansas 


Dairy Show Surprises All 


has passed into history. The fond- 

est dreams of those who sponsored 
it were excelled. Secretary 8. H. Ander- 
son’s prophesy that only superlatives 
would describe it were proved true to 
the fullest extent. 

There were lessons for every man who 
milks cows. They were practical ones 
that he could take home and put to 
work in his own herd to make of it a 
more profitable and pleasant venture. 
Breeders from 31 states, Canada, and 
Cuba were on hand to compete for hon- 
ors. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, various agricultural colleges, 4-H 
clubs, vocational students, and the com- 
mercial concerns all combined to make 
an edueational exhibit never before 
equalled in the history 
of dairying. 


Tinss world’s greatest dairy show 


By E. M. HARMON 


to all. The value of the production and 
marketing methods of high-class prod- 
ucts was emphasized. Practical lessons 
in feeding and pasture management 
were specially stressed. The Dairy 
Council exhibits told well the value of 
dairy products to human health and 
cannot help having an important bear- 
ing not only on health but also on the 
welfare of the dairy industry. 

Breed association exhibits came in for 
special attention. Noticeable among 
these were the two purebred Ayrshire 
cows which walked over 1,200 miles from 
the Ayrshire headquarters in Brandon, 
Vermont, to the National Dairy Show 
and maintained a heavy milk flow all 
the time. Guernsey, Jersey, and Hol- 
stein exhibits each emphasized the value 
of purebred sires and the opportunities 


production thru the use and exchange 
of high-class purebred sires. 

One of the most outstanding exhibits 
was that of Success Farms which por- 
trayed the development of the B. F. 
Cooper herd at Hannibal, Missouri. 
This exhibit told the stery of twelve 
years development starting with a herd 
which averaged only 252 pounds of but- 
terfat and $69 profit per cow above feed 
cost a year. 

Little by little, thru using proven 
sires, culling out the poorer cows, and 
improving feeding methods, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooper have raised the production 
to 429 pounds of fat and the profit above 
all feed to $230 per cow each year for a 
herd of 23 cows. They were both there 
with the records and some of their cows, 
as well as with one of their proven sires. 

That the crowd 
wanted to learn the 








And the crowds 
were there to appre- 
ciate it. From the 
very beginning the at- 
tendance exceeded all 
hopes. An expected 
attendance of 100,000 
developed into an ac- 
tual gathering of over 
279,000. By Wednes- 
day and Thursday it 
had reached the stage 
where the great arena 
and the massive barns 
and exhibit spaces 
were literally thronged 
with keenly interested 
spectators. And that 
interest held thru till 
the last curtain rang 











story was shown by 
the fact that.in one 
representative period 
of 36 minutes just 
1,000 people passed 
thru the main en- 
trance of the show to 
this one exhibit. 
There were many 
other ed.eational ex- 
hibits by commercial 
concerns, railways, 
and farms which are 
deserving of mention. 
Machinery and dairy 
equipment exhibits of 
all kinds were equally 
valuable. Every 
phase of dairying 
about which one needs 
to know to achieve 











down, with even a 





special train arriving 
from California Sat- 
urday. St. Louis 
showed us that she 
could stage a real 
dairy show, and the industry responded 
in a way that surprised everyone. 

As usual one of the outstanding ex- 
nibits-was that-of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Here were 
practi¢al~ lessons in breeding, disease 
control, and culling that. are worthwhile 

& 


Border King of Roberts, grand champion Guernsey bull at 
The National Dairy Show 


offered by breeding high-producing cows. 

The Wisconsin cow testing exhibit em- 
phasized the value of proven sires. The 
Missouri bull association exhibit from 
St. Francois County told the remark- 
able story of 500 Missouri dairymen who 
are getting a 40 percent increase in 


success was covered 
and covered well. 
Thirty-one states 
competed in the vo- 
vational judging con- 
test. Twenty-seven states competed in 
the 4-H club judging contest, which was 
won by Oklahoma. In the dairy club 
demonstration contests there were 26 
states competing. This contest was won 
by Georgia. The Minnesota 4-H club 
demonstration team led a group of 8 
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CLIP. HERE | 


We American pocotiney | 
WGrove Attle Chub... N. H. | 


Please send me a free copy of the folder 
“America’s Table Milk” and the book- 
let ‘Your Golden Opportunity.” 








Name. 
Address- 


oe aa eee 
2,000,000 DAIRYMEN 


or 












Jerseys 


Send for 
FREE 

Copy of 

“SUCCESSFUL 
DAIRYING” 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 C West 23d Street, New York, W. Y. 


Milking Shorthorns 


are a practical, not a fancy breed. Their natural di- | 
gestive capacity makes them extremely economical 
feeders. Their strength of constitution renders them 
little liable to disease. The bulls are docile. The cows 
have in marked degree the fecundity essentiai for milk- 
ing purposes and breed regularly and readily. The calves 
are hardy and have a distinctly larger value in the ordi- 
nary market than those of other milking breeds. The 
milk tests 4%. Information about Milking Shorthorns | 
and herds of 150 breeders in the Milking Shorthorn | 
Journal, 28 months’ subscription and the 45-page illus- 
trated cow primer.“‘Granddad’s Big Red Durham Cow,” 
$1. Trial subscription 6 months 25c. | 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 
Box 413, Independence, Iowa 























Yearling Holstein Bull » 


Dropped Sept. 1928, 8rd prize winner, Nebraska 
State Fair. Sired by 2nd prize Aged Bull at Lowa, out 
of a 410 Ib. b.f. C.T.A, heifer—a record daughter of 
Iowa Duke—a son of K. P. O. P. 

Visit the herd and see the calf and his ancestors. 


WM. R. GILLETTE & SONS. 
FOSTORIA -- IOWA f 











Your Cows Will Pay 
Better Returns 


Almost every farmer has three 
or four or five cows. Unques- 
tionably, every cow will pay 
better returns if she is treated 
well. This excellent book, 
Successful Dairying, serves the 
man having a few cows or a 
large dairy herd equally well. 
In it you will find practical, 
essential information, Such 
subjects as “How to Pick Cows 
for Your Herd,” “Breeding for 
Type and Production,” “Feed- 
ing for Greater Profits,” 
“Fitting and Showing Dairy 
Cattle,” and “Fundamentals 
in Marketing” are all discussed 
in a practical, understandable 
way. Write for a copy im- 
mediately, and you will be de- 
lighted with the knowledge you 
may acquire from this splendid 


book. 
PRICE 25c 


Meredith Publishing Company 


Des Moines oe Iowa 























Meredith 
Jersey Farm 


Offers son of 


Fashionable Fern 
Lad 163968 


Whose dam, now on test, 





is going the Gold and 
Silver medal gait. 


For price and descrip- 
tion write. 


Meredith | 
Jersey Farm. 
DES MOINES IOWA 
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statesin poultry demonstration contests. 
The collegiate contest brought out 
teams from 27 states as well as Ontario, 
Canada, and was won by Missouri. 
Kenneth Turk of Missouri won the $500 
scholarship offered by the Holstein 
Friesian Association for the high man 
in Holsteins, and J. M. Leckiu of 
Georgia won the Jersey scholarship. 


VERY breed brought out an out- 
standing exhibit of itscattle. Inthe 
Holstein division Axel Hansen of Minne- 
sota and H. H. Kildee, of Ames, Iowa, 
shared the responsibility of making the 
awards. Here Sir Fobes Ormsby Henger- 
veld, three times grand champion at the 
National Dairy Show, headed a class of 
thirteen outstanding aged bulls and was 
later again made senior and grand 
champion. He is owned by Elmwood 
Farms, of Deerfield, Illinois. Junior 
championship went to J. G. Strong, of 
Washington, Kansas, on his senior 
yearling, Carnation Inka Matador. 
Johanna Pretertje Artis Creamelle, 
owned by the Jefferson County Asylum 
of Jefferson, Wisconsin, was senior and 
grand champion female; Fredmar 
Farms of Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
took the junior championship on Oak- 
wood Piebe Ollie 2d. Elmwood Farms 
took three other firsts, Jefferson Coun- 
try Asylum one, and Fredmar Farms one. 
Other first prize winners in the vari- 
A. C. Oosterhuis of 
Occonomowoc, Wisconsin, two; Paul P. 
Stewart of Maynard, Iowa, two; and 
Wisconsin Board of Control, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, Hurlwood Holstein Farms, 
Ashley Falls, Massachusetts, Peveley 
Dairy, Crescent, Missouri, John D. 
Bacon, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
and Chapman Farms, Kansas City, 
Missouri, one each. State herd award 
went to Wisconsin with Missouri a close 
second and Illinois in third place. 


W; W. YAPP of the University of 
Illinois made the decisions for the 
Jersey breed. Here Twin Oaks Farm of 
Morristown, New Jersey, were the 
heavy winners. Their three-year-old 
bull, Fern’s Signal of Oaklands, easily 
won his class and was later named senior 
and grand champion. Junior champion- 
ship also went to twin Oaks on their 
senior yearling, Philidora’s You'll Do. 

Junior championship in the female 
classes went to Longview Farms on the 
senior yearling, Premier’s Favorite Flag, 
with the senior and grand championship 
going to Twin Oaks Farm on their four- 
year-old, Design’s Oxford Pride. 

Twin Oaks won four other firsts and 
Longview Farms one. Other first prize 
winners were The Oaklands, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, two; Elm Hill Farm, Brook- 
field, Massachusetts, two; and E. Ey- 
man Huff, Orange, California, Falfur- 
rias Farms, Falfurrias, Texas, Pebble 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Georgia, 
Folly Farm, Simsbury, Connecticut, and 
Crieve Hall Farms, Nashville, Tennes- 
one each. Texas won the state 


' herd group with California second. 





ORDER KING OF ROBERTS, 

owned by Glencliff Farm of Indepen- 
dence, Kansas, repeated his habit of 
taking senior and grand championship 
in the Guernsey bull classes. Shuttle- 
wick Levity, owned by William H. Wil- 
liams of Lyon Mountain, New York, 
also duplicated her last year’s perform- 















ance, taking the senior and grand cham- | 


pionship in the female classes. Emma- 
dine Farms of Hopewell Junction, New 


York, took both the junior champion- | 


stipe the male on Caroline’s May 
toyal, the first prize bull calf, and fe- 
male on May Royal’s Flower, their first 
prize junior ‘yearling heifer. 

Emmadine Farms took six other 
firsts, and William H. Williams, five. 


Boulder Bridge Farms of Excelsior, | 





Minnesota, took two firsts, and Loma | 
Farms of Marquette, Michigan, one. | 


New York won the first prize state herd, 
with Kansas as second and Illinois third. 
John 8. Clark of Huntington, Long Is- 
land, made the awards. 


LTA CREST RINGLEADER, the 





first prize aged Ayrshire bull, owned | 


by Alta Crest Farms, of Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts, was chosen by judge John 


Cochrane as senior and grand champion. | 


They also took the female junior cham- 
pionship on thejunior yearling, Alta Crest 
Romany. Fairfield Farms of Topeka, 
Kansas, won thejunior bull championship 
on their calf entry, Fairfield’s Admiral. 

Iriquois Sally Winters, owned by 
Robert L. Knight of Providence, Rhode 
Island, met real competition in the 
aged cow class, but after winning there 
was easily senior and grand champion 
female. Alta Crest Farms won nine 
other firsts and Fairfield Farms one 
besides their champion entry. Balmoral 
Farms, Ithaca, Michigan, F. H. Bas- 
kins, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and Old Forge 
Farm, Spring Grove, Pennsylvania, 
shared honors with one first prize each. 

In the Brown Swiss division, J. B. 
Fitch of Kansas did his usual popular 
job of selecting the winners. Senior 
ull championship went to Frank Zoller 
of Schenectady, New York, on his two- 
year-old, Snydam’s Nero. Junior cham- 
pionship went to Hull Brothers of Pains- 
ville, Ohio, on the senior yearling, Em- 
ma’s Carl of Lakeview. 

Hull Brothers also showed the senior 
champion female in their aged cow, 
King Pebblebrook Phylis Torbel. Jun- 
ior champion female was won by N. C. 
Schmid, of Monroe, Wisconsin, on his 
junior yearling, Violet of Meadow 
(;reen. Hull Brothers also showed seven 
other firsts and Zoller three. 

A: E. Bower of Bushton, Illinois, 
showed two firsts and Lee’s Hill Farm 
of Morristown, New Jersey, and Mathew 
Suydam and Sons of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, one each. Iowa won the 
state herd group. 


Guernseys Show Largest 
Increase 


JTNUSUALLY satisfactory progress 

y among Guernsey breeders has been 
noted during the past six months, ac- 
cording to figures just released by the 
\merican Guernsey Cattle Club. Reg- 
istrations climbed 13 percent over a 
similar period last year to a new high 
of 22,966 for the six months. 

There were more cows on official 
yearly and ten-month test with an aver- 
age of nearly 3,000 per month. Further 
interest in the breed is indicated by the 
iact that an increase of 300 percent was 
shown in the number of inquiries re- 
ceived concerning Guernsey cattle. The 
total was 2,600. A number of milk dis- 
tributors have also been added to the | 
list of those distributing milk under the | 
Golden Guernsey Products trademark. | 
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the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 





Here’ S_ the Reason 








INSULATED 








Ee reason for dairy barn insula- 
tion is as plain as the nose on 
your face. Cows eat primarily to pro- 
duce bone, muscle and energy (heat). 


| In other words, they eat to live and 


milk is produced only after these 
needs are filled. In a cold, uninsulat- 
ed barn more of their energy (food) 
goes to produce heat, thus reducing 
the amount of nutrients left for milk 
production. 


You can increase your cows’ milk 
production during the cold winter 
months 9.1% by insulating your dairy 
barn with Insulite—the all wood- 
fiber, full “% inch thick insulating 
board, which scientific laboratory 
tests ‘show to be 122% more effi- 
cient than ordinary 7/16 inch insulat- 
ing boards. 


But be sure to specify Insulite—not only 
because of its greater insulating efficiency 
but also because it is chemically treated 
to prevent deterioration; is vermin and 
rodent resistant; and has much greater 
tensile strength than ordinary insulation 
boards. 


Get busy now. Insulite your dairy barn 
and increase your cream check 9.1%. See 
your lumber dealer, and remember, if you 
specify Insulite, you get % more insulation 
than ordinary 7/16 inch insulating boards. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 
(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38L 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


USE I NS1 LI } EF FOR, 


COLD ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 





_jor~ 
DAIRY BARN 
INSULATION 





FULL % INCH 7M iORE 


Za], sre E secee + 
O INSULATION 
THAN ORDINARY %” INSULATING BOARDS 


Make This Simple 
Home Test 


Replace the cover of a kettle of 
boiling water with a piece of 
Insulite. Put a cube of ice on 
the Insulite—see how long it 
takes to melt the ice. Make the 
same test with other insulating 
boards. The result is convinc- 
ing. 
Send For This Free 
Booklet 


We have prepared an authoriia- 
tive 32 page booklet, “Building 
Farm Profits.” The coupon 
brings it to you free—also a 
sample of Insulite to test for 
yourself. 








! THE INSULITE COMPANY, 

! 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38L, 

! Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

! Gentlemen: 

! Please tell me how I can increase my 
! cream check 9.1% at no extra food 
! cost. Also send me a sample of In- 
; sulite to test and a free copy of 
, ‘Building Farm Profits.” 

; RE aE ee Se 
Pp. 6... 

- Ff aaa ee _ 
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BARNS ~ POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES ~ SHEEP SHEDS 
MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 











Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or $2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instryctions. 


Tlorse book 3-B free. 


A satisfied user says: “1 had « coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 

= using Absorbine he completely recovered and 
is now pacing as good as ever.” 


ABSORBINE 








RADE MARK RE 


'W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 





Cut Your 1 
Feed Costs 73 


Duplex cutter- 

grinder handles 

any kind of 

roughage or grain 

—as cutter only, 

grinder only, or in combination. 
Low cost grind- 


Large capacity. 
ing. Run with tractor or equal 


power. Fully guaranteed. 


EASY PAYMENTS—Sent freight paid—on 
30 days FREE TRIAL. 


If satisfied, pay our 
low factory-to-you price in small sums 
monthly. Write today for full details 


3244 and free catalog. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., 
Dept. 64 Springfield, Ohio 
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“I am a hog feeder. Lest peer I had bad luck 
with my spring litters. Five Duroc sows of 
mine had 44 pigs but only saved 14 of them. 

“I studied the matter over. It was easy to 
see what caused them to die. To keep the 
brood sows full I had fed them all the corn and 
wheat they could eat. So they got too fat. 

“So I decided to buy a roughage grinder. 
Before I bought, I asked some of the big 
feeders if it would pay. Their reply was, “No 
indeed, it never will pay you.” My answer 
was, “Does it pay you to fill your silos?” _ 

“Yes, it pays big. We are not bothered with 
the stalks.” 

“I said, ‘why won’t it pa 
stalks and grind them?’ 
“‘Dry stalks are poor feed.” 

“All right. I have proven it right now. The 
15th of February I started feeding ground 
corn fodder with 5% oats and 5% bran to 20 
head of sheep. d 

“My sheep are the finest in the neighbor- 

» my calves. My neighbors asked 


me to cut my 
heir reply was, 





If you feed cows, steers, hogs, sheep or poultry, it will pay 
you to get the facts about the Letz Mill... to know about 
the bigger profits it has meant to thousands of farmers. 
How would you like to make the following savings: 


1—Save 25% to 50% of present feed crops 
2—Release feed crop acreage for cash crops 
3—Increase milk and meat production through 


better feed preparation 
4—Save labor in handling feed crops 


5—Improve health and condition of all animals 
We want you to know what Letz Mill owners say. Write 
for valuable big book which answers every question on 
feeding for profit. It’s FREE if you mail the coupon. 


LET 


AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL 


Then Read Lantz’s Amazing Letter. 


me what kind of feed I was buying. I told 
them ground corn fodder, oats, and bran. 
Their reply was, ‘‘You are keeping your stock 
much cheaper than we are.” They all said 
they had bad luck with their lambs. I told 
them I had good luck, lost none. 

“T have five brood sows I am feeding. I kept 
them on one-hal the AW since I have re- 
ceived the number 180 Letz, and one-half 
the alfalfa. 

“My winter pigs gained as much in two 
months as they did before in four months. 

“Also, my cows have increased milk flow 
15% to 20%. 

“T feed oats, straw, clover hay, corn fodder 
ground with oats and ear corn. 

“I recommend the Letz Feed Grinder to 
any farmer who feeds his own crops. It will 
soon pay for itself. I wouldn’t exchange it 
for any other mill I ever saw.” 

P. E. Lantz, 
Upper Tract, W. Va. 





Allin One Machine 


You can ch 


Use 





Letz for a mixer 
if wanted. 


‘é HOW THE LETZ DOES IT 


ly—or grind only—or 
= all three in one 





SODE Sie hs, eee 


for mixing all together. 
only 





V4 





LETZ MFG. COMPANY 

1206 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 
Without obligating mein any way, pleasesend methe My Nameis -__........._._- 
book showing the various ways dairymen and stock- 

men have increased their profits by recutting, grinding My Mailing Address {or R.F.D.Jis 
and mixing their own feed crops by the Letz system. 
I am now feeding: 





owewed Sheep;.-..- 


.-Horses; H.P. of my Engine. -_ 
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News of the Breeds 


LL but 7 percent of the first 1,741 
Holsteins classified by inspectors 
rated good or better. More than 8 per- 
cent rated excellent, 30 percent very 
good, and more than 54 percent as good. 
Registration certificates on animals 
classed as poor must be surrendered for 
cancellation. Female calves from cows 
classed as fair may be registered but no 
males from such cows may be regis- 
tered. 

Herd classification is a voluntary 
matter with the herd owner; but if he 
chooses to have his herd classified on 
the basis of type he has taken a step 
toward eliminating poor individuals. 

1* * * 


Volunteer’s Alvah Queen recently 
won an American Jersey Cattle Club 
gold medal. She did so with 761.7 
pounds of butterfat from 15,836 pounds 
of milk in 365 days. She is owned by 
A. H. Goss, Michigan. 


* * * 


The senior three-year-old Jersey but- 
terfat production champion of Kansas 
in the 305-day class is Pride’s Star 
Beauty. She is owned by Robert L. 
Warren who started her on test when 
she was three years and six months of 
_  & © 

An American Jersey Cattle Club 
silver medal has been recently awarded 
to Sophie of Iowa 2d, a purebred. Jersey 
cow owned by the Sherman ‘Nursery 
Company. She started on test at the 
age of three years and five months and 
produced in 365 days a total of 637.6 
pounds of butterfat from 10,685 pounds 
of milk. 


* * * 


A herd of twelve Ayrshires owned by 
Deepwells Farm, New York, made the 
splendid average during the month of 
August of 1,034 pounds of milk con- 
taining 42.83 pounds of butterfat. This 
record leads over other herds tested 
under the Ayrshire herd test rules. 

* *x * 


Iowa Holstein herds which will be 
represented at the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition are: The Iowa 
State Board of Control; lowana Farms; 
Hargrove and Arnold; Paul Stewart: 
Fred Pieplow; and the Maytag Farms. 
After the Pacific Exposition the animals 
will be shown at the Wichita Livestock 
Show and at the Kansas City Royal. 

* * * 


Interesting facts gained from the Wis- 
consin dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion report of October 15 show that 725 
cream separators were tested and that 
32 were wasting large amounts of but- 
terfat. There were 546 unprofitable 
cows culled from the 139 associations 
which reported. 

* * * 

From the Ohio dairy herd improve- 
ment association news letter for Sep- 
tember comes the information that 66 
cows were sold for beef while 5 purebred 
bulls were bought to replace scrubs. 
There are now 37 associations operating 
in that state._ 

* * * 

During the month of August 27 Ne- 
braska dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions sent 73 cows to the stockyards be- 
cause they were unprofitable. Six pure- 
bred sires were bought. 
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Heads Iowa Dairy Department | 


| 
He was born on a | 


dairy farm and 
leaves a dairy farm 
to become head of | 
the dairy husbandry | 
work at Iowa State | 
College. These are 
the practical qualifi- | 
cationsof C. Y.Can- | 
non who is:also 
qualified for his po- 
sition by a doctor's 
degree received at 
Iowa State College. 
He is author of 
several scientific and popular articles 
and has spent more than two years study- | 
ing in Europe. His research is based on 
the study of nutrition as it is applied | 
to milk production. Cannon is also a 
graduate of the Utah Agricultural 
College. 
With him will be associated Elmer N. | 
Hansen, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and who has served in the 
dairy departments of both the University 
of Nebraska and Michigan State College. 






C. Y. Cannon 








Jersey Fieldman 


y,RED IDTSE of Ada, Minnesota, 
has just been appointed fieldman for 
the American Jersey Cattle Club to 
cover the states of Illinois, Iowa, and | 
Nebraska. Mr. Idtse is a graduate of | 
the University of Minnesota, where he | 
specialized in dairying. He served for 
three years as county agent in Pine 
County, Minnesota, and for six years as 
county agent in Hubbard County. | 
Since that time he has been county agent 
for Polk County, Minnesota. In all 
these places he has been very active in 
promoting dairy extension work. | 


Successful Dairying | 


This book contains five sections de- 
voted to important phases of dairying. 
Each section is prepared by an outstand- 
ing authority in the industry. These in- 
clude B. H. Hibbard of the University of 
fr on the subject of economics; 

Karl Weaver, head of the Oklahoma 
dairy department, on selection; J. M. 
Fuller, of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, on feeding; H. W. Vaughn, for- 
merly of the University of Minnesota, 
on breeding; and George Hemming, an 
expert showman, on fitting and showing 
dairy animals. 

The book is well illustrated and hand- 
somely bound.- It can be secured for 
only 25 cents, postpaid, by writing the 
Book Department of Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Helps for the Livestock Man 


No. S.D. 1, Monthly Milk Record 
Sheets (60 cents per dozen). 

No. S.D. 2, Breeding Record Sheets 
(30 cents per dozen). 

No. S.D. 3, Herd Record Book (25 
cents). 

No. S.D. 4, Pedigree Blanks (25 cents 
per dozen). 

No. S.D. 5, Livestock Sale Card ($1 
a — 

S.D. 6, Breeding Record Card | 

(shy ont hundred). i | 

No. S.D.7, Calving Record Card ($1 } 
per hundred). 

No. S.D. 8, Official Test Card ($1 per } 
hundred). i} 
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The Runaways 


were ‘Turning into the 





XA Bell System Advertisement 


Tue wife of a farmer near Long 
Island, Kansas, was busy in her 
home. Her two little boys were 
playing outdoors in a driveway. 
Suddenly the telephone rang. A 
neighbor warned her that a run- 
away team was coming that 
way. She rushed out. The team 
was turning into the driveway. 
She snatched the children out 
of danger just in time. 


7 r 7 


A farmer living in Woodson 
County, Kansas, had a load of 
hogs to sell. He telephoned 
several buyers. He got 25¢ a 
cwt. more by using his tele- 
phone. 


a : 


There is no knowing how much 
property and how many lives 
are saved each year by the tele- 
phone—in cases of fire, flood, 
injuries and sickness. And the 
telephone is never too tired to 
run all kinds of errands, visit 
with neighbors and friends, 
find when and where to buy 
or sell at the best price. 

The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 
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Write for Liberal Offer 
’ The SHAW DU-ALL plows, harrows 
seeds, furrows, mo every small 
es d garden epee job. Runs belt ma- 


8 cents an hour to run. 
ght, stu easy to —_ Works cl 
ws without to plants. ey 4 fori 
ais caved in oye hi; 
n year. wi sing e or twin 
engines, walking or riding types. tented tool 
trol. Gauge wheel regulates my of culti- 
vating. Satisfied owners in every state 
Ironclad guarantee. A boy can operate it. 


10.Day Trial Offer! 


the SHAW at our risk. Get our liberal 
Offer an Direct- 


low m-Fac- 








a Price before you buy any tractor. A 
teard brings yo 
pO PREE CATALOG and full detaits. 


THE SHAW MFG. CO. 





REVERSE GEAR—The SHAW DU-ALL can 
equipped with a reverse. A anctosive SHAW foo. 
ture. Has two speeds forward. Worlds of power. Dept. SF-12, 
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Fig. 1. Corn, wheat middlings, linseed oilmeal, alfalfa hay, and salt were fed in developing these thrifty shotes at the 


Ohio Experiment Station 


Profitable Pig Feeding Secrets 


Alfalfa Is the Master Key 


WO members of the hog family 

need to have their diet watched 

at this time of year. These are 

the fall pig and the brood sow. We are 

here feeding either a young growing 

animal or a prospective mother. All 

young animals need rations that are 

more carefully selected than those of 
older animals. 

Experience has taught us that it pays 
to feed the unborn young thru their 
mother. In many respects this is the 
most critical time of feeding. It is at 
this time that the youngsters are get- 
ting their real start in life, that will de- 
termine in many cases whether they are 
going to stand the hardships of the 
suckling period. Troubles after farrow- 
ing may to a large extent be overcome 
by the right kind of feed for the sow 
before farrowing. 

Let us suppose that a hog grower has 
corn or barley and clover hay of his own. 
Perhaps it is alfalfa hay that he raises. 
He may also be in position to buy tank- 
age, or meat meal, and linseed meal. 
Would anyone doubt that this man could 
feed hogs of any kind, size, or age on a 
ration made up of corn or barley, tank- 
age, linseed meal, and alfalfa 


By GUSTAV BOHSTEDT 


Wisconsin Experiment Station 


stemmed, leafy, bright-colored quality. 

Then we can prepare any ration 
from these feeds: grain, tankage, 
oilmeal, hay. Depending on whether we 
feed pregnant brood sows or growing 
fall pigs, it would make a difference as 
to the proportion, amount, and manner 
of feeding. 

A young sow, or gilt, not yet a year 
old, should be fed about 1.7 pounds of 
concentrates daily for every 100 pounds 
of live weight in addition to the alfalfa 
or clover hay, which in this case could 
be fed out of a slatted rack. A 300- 
pound sow should receive daily nearly 
5 pounds of grain and a third of a pound 
of tankage and linseed meal, half and 
half. 

More mature sows can get along with 
from 1 to 1.2 pounds of concentrates, 
including a quarter pound of the pro- 
tein mixture daily per 100 pounds live 
weight in addition to the hay. The 
same amount of feed that is given a 
300-pound gilt would, therefore, suffice 
a 400-pound yearling, or a 475-pound 
two-year-old sow. The older sows can 
also get along with a quarter of a pound 
of the tankage and linseed meal mix- 


must be made for the cobs, which make 
up about one-fifth of the weight of the 
sar. Then, with the legume hay in a 
suitable rack for feeding, the tankage- 
oilmeal mixture may be fed once a day 
in a trough where all sows in a group 
have an equal chance at dicking it up. 

A winter ration of corn, tankage, al- 
falfa hay, and salt during three winter 
seasons at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station resulted in a pig crop of which 
88 out of every 100 pigs were strong and 
vigorous. Sows fed corn, tankage, and 
salt, without hay, had only 76 out of 
every 100 pigs vigorous. . 

The alfalfa hay ration at the same 
time was actually the cheaper ration of 
the two. Even corn and alfalfa hay 
alone, with salt, gave better results than 
corn and tankage. But without either 
hay or tankage, as shown by experiments 
elsewhere, the pig crop produced on 
grain alone was a failure. For those im- 
portant substances need to be fed the 
unborn young for strength and vigor— 
the vitamins and minerals that legume 
hay possesses, and those good proteins 
and mineral that are contained in tank- 
age. Tankage, or meat meal, has no 
monopoly, however, in supple- 
menting a ration. Skimmilk 





hay? We can imagine an en- 
thusiastic chorus from those 
who have tried such a ration: 
“Well, I guess, yes!” Four 
feeds are these, that together 
make up one of the finest ra- 
tions possible! If any good 
hogman were set down any- 
where with these four feeds, he 
would certainly be in position 
to produce hogs efficiently if he 
had any chance at all in other 





will continue to remain the 
standby in creamery districts. 
Even whey has proved a sur- 
prisingly efficient supplement 
in rations for all kinds of hogs. 

One of the latest protein and 
mineral feeds that has found 
its way into the hog-growing 
sections is fishmeal. It is a 
splendid feed, indeed. But 
even with fishmeal and dairy 
by-products in the ration of 








respects. 

Why do these four feeds 
make such a good combination 
for hogs? Because this com- 
bination supplies wonderfully 
well all the growing and fatten- 
ing principles that are necessary. Such 
a ration could be fed winter or summer, 
indoors or out, in dry-lot, or on pasture. 
If on pasture, to be sure, alfalfa hay 
would not need to be fed. Pasture is the 
great safety feed for all livestock; but its 
best substitute in winter is alfalfa or 
clover hay, especially if it is of the fine- 


Fig. 2. These pigs were fed the same as group I, except they 
had blood meal instead of alfalfa. Two have died and another 


is down with rickets ° 


The 


ture, if legume hay is allowed. 
point is that a gilt still has to grow, even 
tho pregnant, and needs to be fed rela- 
tively better than the mature sow. In 
no case should brood sows be fattened 


previous to farrowing; but neither 
should they be starved. 


If ear corn is to be fed, allowance 


pigs, experiments indicate that 
a leafy legume hay supplies 
some necessary ingredients, 
certainly vitamins and no 
doubt minerals, that improve 
even such a good ration. 

Not much has been said so far about 
salt and water. These two ‘‘feeds’’ are 
indispensable. Clean water in apun- 
dance is a wonderful health asset. As to 
salt, if “hairless’”’ pigs have occurred on 
a farm, iodized salt had better be fed 
[ Please turn to page 68 | 
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Ze- For a gift that is unique and different. . . with utility, con- 
nd . pontenes, sas — »»» we suggest The Burgess 

~~ : napLite Flashlight. 

aq —for the ladies ... for the men folks... and for the 
ter | children (from the smallest tot up). 

ent =F The Burgess SnapLite Flashlight is the smallest electric 
ae : lighting plant in all the world. It slips easily into a man’s 

ae vest-pocket or a woman's purse without bulging. Durable, 
of ractical and efficient. Supplies bright light for an amazingly 

ong time. 

me Its low cost makes it a very suitable gift for those who 

. of are merely “casual” friends or business acquaintances. 

1ay es yennamens it J op of o most delightful presents 

aan that you could possibly give them. 

od The Burgess SnapLite Flashlight is made in a variety of 
on sparkling color combinations...and costs, complete, but 39c. 

in Battery and Lamp 

—- & Replaceable 

me 

va These features insure months of extra life to your gift: The 

nk- §f snapper-top is lifted from the battery and the new part 
no § attached. Nothing to get out of order. Simplicity itself! 

ple § Thus users obtain the “er seg money-saving advantages 

nilk =f of the ordinary flashlight plus the more vital benefits of 
og size, weight and shape that — one to carry The Burgess 

ae SnapLite Flashlight everywhere. 

ent BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, General Sales Office: Chicago 

ogs. In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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ROWELL 


HAMMER 
wile eo 
for Every Size 
TRACTOR 


. or 


thet 







MOTOR 






- 


a 






Don’t wreck your 
tractor or motor 
overloading it wit 
@ wrong - size 





Equipped,if desired, with 
wagon box loader, bagger 
and other labor-sanng 
improvements. 


ET More Out of 
Your FARM 
the Rowell Way 


We are now mailing out free copies of our 
new booklet in which a truly amazing ac- 
count is given by feed specialists of the 
Savines in the farm’s feed crop, and the 
Savrnes in cost of production of eggs, milk, beef and 
ork that can be made by using RoweLt Hammer 
mus. Ask for catalog 50. It’s an eye-opener. 


Exclusive ROWELL 
advantages 


1—Greater range of fineness; will crush, 
shredor grind to powderany kind of rough- 
age or grainwithout heating or discoloring. 
2—Not dulled by running empty. 3--Hard 
substances won't break mill. 4—Replace- 
mentsfewer. 5-Wear does not injure the 
mill. Madein 8 sizes—-whatever your tractor or mo- 
tor call sfor. For electrified farmsour No 1 Rowell 
Whip-It with 5or7 34 H.P. motoriseasilyinstalled 
to grind automatically andelevate grain, cutting la- 
bor costsin two. Moderately priced within the range 
of any farmer. There's a dealer or distributor near 
you orsend name today for cata- 
og 50 and easy terms. 
The I. B. Rowell Co. 


1318 Lincoln Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 

















AMAZING NEw * 
igaaitee Vm @) 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
The Massey Harris Co., Racine, Wis. and branches. 
A.R. McNees Co., Memphis. Kenney Machinery 
Co., Indianapolis. Boswell Sales Co., Siloam, Ga. 
bn Bros., Birmingham. J. B. Deeds & Son, 
Nashville. 








WHEELS 


Trucks— Wagons 
ELECTRIC Steel or Wood 
Wheels are built to fit an 
skein or axle. ELECTRI 
Low Wheel Handy Farm 
| Trucks save high lifts. 

j Free catalog describes Wheels, 
® Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trail- 
ers for all purposes, 

Write for it today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL Co. 
506 Eim St. Quincy, ill, 





| feeding these small pigs twice a day in 


S 


| upon to fight the winter climate. The 





| with sufficient protein. 
| part of that protein came from blood- 


UCCESSFUL FARMING 


instead of ordinary table or block salt. | 

Again and again these truths in feed- | 
ing are driven home. Pigs need pro- | 
teins, minerals, and vitamins, along with | 
their grain. Why with their grain? Be- | 
cause grain alone is very poor in these 
nutrients: Grain—whether corn, barley, 
rye, or oats—is used to supply starch 
or energy, or fattening material. 

Grain is never a complete feed. About 
the only time we can get along with corn 
alone, or other grain, is when shotes are 
nearing market weight or when brood 
sows are to have a quick finish for mar- 
ket. At such a time plenty of corn with- 
out supplement will do the trick. 

But never with the young pigs! Their 
little bodies are throbbing bundles of 
energy that are possessed of a strong 
growth impulse. Growth requires just 
those things mentioned—proteins, min- 
erals, and vitamins. An old animal 
merely maintains itself. It has very few 
demands in the way of growth factors, 
but rather needs starches or carbohy- 
drates to keep warm and supply energy 
for work, or to fatten. 


XCEPTIONS must be made, as 
stressed previously, for pregnant 
animals. Also, the males, especially 
before and during the breeding season, 
should have their rations well balanced 
with respect to protein, and further 
have the protection of either pasture or 
good hay. What is meant by “‘protec- 
tion’? Merely the supply of any vita- 
mins and minerals or possibly proteins 
that are otherwise lacking in the ration. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to decide 
upon a suitable ration for fall pigs, 
those youngsters that are born in Sep- 
tember or October and that are called 





first principle in fall pig feeding is to 
feed them enough. 

If self-feeding has any justification at 
all—and we believe it does have—it has 
its justification with fall pigs. Hand- 


freezing weather is not often enough. 
Their little stomachs do not hold enough 
to last them 12 to 15 hours thru a bitter 
cold night. They should be fed oftener. 
The self-feeder takes care of that. With 
this they help themselves at will. 

A good nonfreezing watering arrange- 
ment is desirable, of course, but if in 
cold weather tepid water is supplied 
twice a day in a trough, their wants are 
fairly well met. 

While self-feeding takes care of the 
quantity of feed that a fall pig should 
have, it does not automatically take 
care of the quality, or the balance of 
supplements of various sorts unless these 
are all present in any hand-mixed feed, 
or unless the various necessary kinds 
of feed are placed in separate compart- 
ments of a self-feeder. 

That self-fed pigs may go bad is 
proved by the upper picture (Figure 1.) 
These pigs that were kept penned up in 
a barn with concrete floors had enough 
to eat, and their ration was balanced 
But a large 





meal, which is very low in minerals. 
Also, since white corn instead of yel- 
low was fed, the ration lacked an essen- | 
tial vitamin. Neyertheless, this ration 
caused rapid growth, even tho unsafe 
growth; for there came a time when the 
pigs began to suffer, became stiff in their | 





| gait, and came down with rickets. Even 
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STRONGER 
CURRENT 


From a Better Battery! 
With Real Savings! 


Get a strong, new Universal 

replacement Battery when the 

old cells are worn out. There’s 

one for every make of plant. 
Now Sold on 

Easy Payment Plan! 


Dependable service is the kind you" 
get from a Universal Battery. Built 
of the finest materials, it has the / 
approval of thousands of farmers. 


FREE Battery Guide 
is waiting for you. Write today. 


Universal Battery Co. 
3432 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 
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You can pay a lot 
more fora feed grinder than Papec asks, but 
you can’t buy a better outfit. Governor-con- 
trolled, self-feed rolls make feeding auto- 
matic, Low speed saves power. Grinding done 
in air at top of mill making grist 
cooler and saving wear on sieve 
screen. Grindssoy bean hay,oats, 
alfalfa, shuck corn, barley—any 

ain or roughage to any fineness. 
Mail us this ad with your name 
and address, We will send free 
grinder catalog, samples of Papec 
grinding, and name of near 
est dealer. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate Papec, 


PAPEC 
MACHINE Co. 
1173 Main Street 


















In Golden Bags 
Poultry, Dairy, Stock 
Feeds, Flour & Cereals 
Color and design of bag reg- 
J istered U. ie q 
p- MANUFACTURERS of a complete line 
of feeds for poultry, swine, dairy 
¢ tattle, beef cattle, horses, mules, sheep, rabbite, dogs, 
‘ur-bearing animals, ete. Poultry feeds always sacked in 
YUTRENA Golden Bags. 
rite for circulars, samples and prices; 
com! + jntormation on request. 
ENA FEED MILLS, Inc. 

35 Ewing Street Kansas City, Kansas 

mefor patents. Send sketch 


PATENTS or model for instructions 


or write for Free book, ‘How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and 
“Record of Invention’’ form. Nocharge for information 
on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN. 
Registered Patent Attorney, 643, Security Savings 
and Comm ’l. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
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tho the pigs were fat and in apparently 
good condition, their bones were weak 
and their entire body system starved for 
lack of minerals and vitamins. 

When alfalfa hay replaced the blood- 
meal, both deficiencies were remarkably 
well corrected, resulting in vigorous pigs. 

A still further improvement was accom- 
“lished in other dry-lot experiments 
7 here merely ground limestone (about 2 
percent) was added to a grain ration of 
corn, Wheat middlings, linseed meal, and 
salt. Howev ver, where a sufficient amount 
of tankage or fishmeal was fed, together 
with alfalfa meal, it was seldom neces- 
sary to add any minerals other than 
salt. 

Tankage two parts, linseed meal one 
part, by weight, and alfalfa meal or 
finely chopped alfalfa or clover hay one 
part has been found a highly satisfac- 
tory proportion of the three protein 
feeds. Shelled corn may be placed by 
itself in one self-feeder, and this mixture 
in another one, or in a separate compart- 
ment of the same self-feeder. Salt will 
need to be fed or be accessible. 

A ground mixture may also be pre- 
pared that will keep balanced rations 
before the pigs at all times from start 
to finish. For suckling pigs of 10 to 40 
pounds in weight this should include 
70 parts of corn and 30 parts of protein 
mixture. For weanling pigs 30 to 75 
pounds in weight it should include 78 
parts of corn and 22 parts of protein 
mixture. Shotes 75 to 150 pounds in 
weight will need a mixture of 85 parts 
of corn and 15 parts of protein mixture, 
while for hogs 150 to 225 pounds in | 
weight, the ideal mix is about 90 parts | 
of corn and 10 parts of protein mixture. | 
One-half pound of salt should be added 
to every 100 pounds of the mixture. 





] T WAS a surprise to the experimenters 
to find that clover or alfalfa hay, when 
fed to the extent of about 5 percent in 
winter rations to pigs, quite uniformly 
during several feeding trials proved to 
have a value of $80 a ton. This meant 
that if they had been obliged to pay as 
much as $80 for a ton of alfalfa or clover 
hay, the returns over feed costs would 
have been the same as those from feed- 
ing corn and tankage alone. 

In three dry-lot or winter feeding 
trials at the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, where 60 pigs were used altogether, 
the pigs on yellow corn and tankage 
gained on the average nine-tenths of a 
pound daily per pig from weaning to 
market weight, requiring 477 pounds of 
corn and tankage to produce 100 pounds 
of gain. 

The pigs that received yellow corn, 
tankage, and chopped alfalfa hay gained 
1.05 pounds daily per head at a feed 
expenditure of only 453 pounds for every 
100 pounds gain. At the same time this | 
latter mixture was considerably cheaper 
than the other in that alfalfa hay, replac- | 
ing part of the tankage, is much less ex- 
pensive than tankage. 

These results should make a swine 
crower realize more than ever the great 
linportance that good legume hay, this 
wonderful protective feed, has in the 








successful rearing of fall pigs that do 
not have the benefit of pasture. 


In the last ten years the cost of pro- 


ducing an acre of corn has been reduced | 


or 20 man-power hours to about 414 
10urs, 
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J DIRECT FACTORY 


a! I want you to see with 
S J own eyes how my DIR 


our 
-FROM-FACTORY 


FREIGHT PREPAID prices save you a lot of money on 
200 styles of Farm and Poultry Fencing, Poultry Netting, 
Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Metal and Roll Roofing, 


Paints, Furnaces, Cream Separators, Tires, etc. 


Direct-from-Fac- 
tory Freight Paid Plan is a 
money saver for farmers. 
I saved $30 on fencing and 
$9 on roofing and 
ter goods.’ 
Kenton, Tenn. 
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As a look through the pages of this Money-Saving Book, you will 
not ony see the big savings my low 
NTEE the quality to be the HIGH 


| [Also Pay the Freight 


That takes out all guesswork as to the cost of freight—and gives you 


rices giv ve you, but that I 


another big saving. You know exactly what your goods cost laid 


down at your freight depot. 


It makes no difference where you live, 


~~ save big money when you buy from Jim Brown Over a mil- 
ion farmers are buying from my ois 100. ag 
; | and saving big money. You can do it, too. 


.” Satisfaction Guaranteed %, 


me Now just a word about QUALITY Low pricesdon’t )¥ 
mean a thing unless the Quality is right. I give you a 
my personal guarantee on anything you buy from 
me. You take absolutely no risk. 


Send for CATALOG Today 
» Ming fe yourself as to the dollars I will save you he send- 
or —- big 100-page Cut Price Book. Do i 
ll be glad you did.— Jim Brown. 


= THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 








SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


“HARNESS 


— FIGURES” 


FACTS 





Learn the facts before 
buying harness. Read how 
James Walsh revolution- . 








ized the harness business 
by making harness with | Save Money! 
no buckles to tear, norings Send for 
to wear— 
The Strongest This Book of 

Harness Ever Made— | Amazing 

Now the Easiest HARNESS 

to Adjust! VALUES! 

See for yourself why this longer- 








wearing, more durable harness, 

bearing the original WALSH guarantee—is also 
the chea rat and easiest to buy on our liberal 
terms. F RIAL. Write today—no obligations. 





NO NO 
BUCKLES RINGS TO 
TOTEAR WEAR 


123 Wisconsin Ave., Dept. 26-9 Milwaukee, Wisc. 








JiilUinesOlitisit rning 
Ta nk Heater 





Greatest im ver made .n tank heaters. 
Fits any tank. Burns it to to 16 hours on one galion of 
kerosene. No sparks ashes or smoke. eating 
chamber entirely under water; no heat wasted. 


Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
- under tre SS Keeps water warm 

it erases (Reeves wate op the 

FARMER AGENTS 

wanted in every locality. Special 
offer > fe 78 willing to show 
Heater and Waterer to prospec- 
tive ayers. Write. at once for 

a ‘er. Buy direct 


From factor 
, : Tank Heater Co. 
) 125N. 7thSt., Washington, la, 














FROM ANY 


* FARM POWER nom any, 


Grind your feed, saw your wood, 
shell your corn, pump your water; 
and doa hundred other things with 
a UNIVERSAL POWER TAKE- 
OFF. Can be used on ANY make 
car or light truck. Economical to 
operate. Does not hurt automobile. 
White for detaris 
HOOSIER CORN TURNER COMPANY 
Rushville, Indiana 








Lump 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.50 a bottle, , postpaid, under a 
positive guarantee si 1896 — your money re- 
nded if it fails. Write today for oun —_ 
ADVISER. ‘A book of 
2. 





EE VETER 
and 67 illustration 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, Al2Union Steck Yards, Chicage 


_ 
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mportant Steps in Butchering 


By W. K. YATES 











Bacon cures better when properly The shoulder is removed by 
trimmed. The scraps may be sawing thru the joints at a 
used for sausage point across the third rib 


























When opening the body, turn the 
knife out 


When removing the head, leave as little 


: The ham is shaped 
meat on the jaw bone as possible 


as it is removed 





The loin is separated from the belly by ; Splitting the shoulder from the butt gives 
‘ The fat back is removed a cut very similar to a ham 


from the loin 





first sawing thru the ribs 
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Lice on Livestock 
ATTLE, hoises, and other farm ani- 





mals that are covered with lice | 


may be treated by dusting with a pow- 
der made up of one part commercial 
sodium fluoride and five parts red dog 
flour, wheat middlings, or other inert 
powder. In moderate or warm weather 
animals may be sprayed for lice. For 
spraying use one ounce of sodium fluo- 
ride to each gallon of water. 

In using either the dust or spray care 
should be exercised not to. get the ma- 
terial in the eyes, nose, or mouth and 
not to get too much on one animal. One 
gallon of spray should be sufficient to 
spray two animals and one pound of 


dust mixed in the above proportion will | 


treat four or five animals.—R. E. 
Grubbs, County Agent, Brown County, 
Ind. 


Beef Without Dry Roughage 


HE cattle feeder who finds difficulty | 


in supplying dry roughage in the 
calf-fattening ration should be inter- 
ested in the results of some tests made 
by the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The tests were made because 
of the belief among older cattle feeders 
that some dry roughage must be fed 


with silage for fattening calves; also be- | 


cause of the increasing seriousness of the 
alfalfa shortage. 

Two lots of steer calves were used, 
one lot. getting shelled corn, cottonseed 
meal, corn silage, and alfalfa hay. The 
second lot was fed shelled corn, cotton- 


seed meal, corn silage, and enough | 





ground limestone to supply the calcium | 


furnished by the alfalfa hay in the first 
ration. The cottonseed meal was fed 
in such an amount in the second lot that 
the protein content was the same in both 
of the lots. 

Calves in the dry roughage lot gained 
2.08 pounds per head per day or 375 
pounds in the 180-day period. Their 
daily ration averaged 8.59 pounds of 
corn, 9.21 pounds of corn silage, 1.94 
pounds of alfalfa hay, and .93 pound of 
cottonseed meal. Total calf and feed 
cost was $82.98 and the margin per head 
was $17.97. 

Calves in the lot fed no dry roughage 
gained 2.07 pounds per head per day 
or 371 pounds during the 180-day feed- 
ing period. Their daily ration averaged 
8.28 pounds of shelled corn, 10.96 


pounds of corn silage, 1.16 pounds of | 


cottonseed meal, and .08 pound of finely 


ground limestone. Total calf and feed | 


cost was $81.43 and the margin per head | 


was $17.18, or only 79 cents less than 
for the dry roughage lot. 

The valuation or selling price placed 

on the steers that received no dry rough- 
age was $13 a hundred, and that placed 
on the lot receiving dry roughage was 
$13.25. The latter showed a slightly 
higher degree of finish. 
_ Results of the test indicate that satis- 
factory fat yearlings can be produced on 
a ration of shelled corn, corn silage, and 
HE none meal, if ground limestone is 
aaded, 

The test also indicates the possibili- 
ties of using ground limestone as a 
source of calcium in a fattening ration 
containing no legume hay, which is 
a rich source of lime. An additional .23 
ol a pound of cottonseed meal and .08 
of a pound of ground limestone daily 
per head replaced 1.94 pounds of alfalfa 
hay each day.—F. E. C., Kans. 
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thousands have ac- 


— ideal fos 
of the Ozarks... 222%" 


py blend of rich 


soil, pleasing weathér, beautiful scenery and unusual opportunities for 
successful farming, recreation and the enjoyment of life in the open. 


The White River Valley of the Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks is the most 
rapidly growing of the many farm sections served by the Missouri Paci- 
| fic Lines. Recent years have seen a marked increase in population and 
development; yet there are unlimited opportunities remaining for the 
industrious, capable farmer. Compared to farm values in other sections 
White River lands are still cheap. Compared to many farm sections 
limited to one crop a year, the 
almost unlimited for profitable year around farm activities. 


Sheltered from the severe blasts of winter and cooled by mountain 
breezes in summer, the White River country boasts a healthful, invigor- 
ating and generally pleasing climate. It is a section of excellent roads 
and a bountiful supply of pure water. Its ridge and valley lands are 
unusually fertile. Its towns and villages are modern and progressive. 
Its transportation service is all that could be asked for. 

Dairying and poultry ratsing are making noteworthy gains. The grazing 
season is practically the entire year. Feed stuffs are cheap and large 
| consuming centers are easily and quickly reached. 

| It is a section that appeals also to the fruit grower. White River straw- 
berries, grapes and apples, all of the highest quality and often bringing 
a premium on the markets, are becoming famous the country over. 
The White River country is a land of beauty. It isa section of sparkling 
streams, wooded hills and inviting valleys. The farmer there has a fish- 
ing and hunting paradise at his back door. The door of opportunity is 


hite River country offers opportunities 


wide open to men of brain and brawn 

and of vision and energy. 

A postcard or a note will bring you a booklet tel- 

ling of this wonder section. Correspondence is 

invited from all those interested in our efforts to 

help real farmers find real farms and real oppor- 
tunities. 

JOHN T. STINSON, Director 
Agricultural Development Department 
1773 Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


HERE is a section 
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Worms of Sheep.—I would like to ask 
you for a formula on mixing medicine for 


N ra) i etbac k Ss sheep with worms. How do I mix nicotine 


and copper sulphate?—S. M., Nebr. 
No Feed-Lot Troubles Al Sena ‘solution of bluestone (sul- 

7 ‘ phate of copper) is fairly effective for de- 

: ; : struction of stomach worms in sheep and 

i \ »\ lambs, and is made as follows: Dissolve 

four ounces of pure bluestone in one-half 

a gallon of boiling wa’er in an earthenware 

SY \ 1 | vessel and then add 2% gallons of cold 

/ water. The dose is 134 ounces for a lamb 

P | under 1 year of age and 31% ounces for an 

wey layne | adult sheep, given as a drench after with- 
| holding feed for 16 to 18 hours. A mixture 


(Formerly Called “WORMIX” ) = | of a similar decoction of tobacco leaves 
and bluestone solution (a 1 percent solu- 
TT R t In t D ad tion of each) is more effective. The dose is 
Urns un 5 Oo G ars j the same. Nicotine sulphate solution is 
made by mixing one-half an ounce of 40 
ce I will send you and every other reader of this paper, a 3 Ib. percent nicotine sulphate in one quart of 
package of Wymix, my concentrated, medicated and min- §§ | water. The dose is two to three ounces for 
eralized salt, a wonderful CONDITIONER, TONIC and ie a lamb 5 months old or over. Tetrach- 
APPETIZER, and REGUL LATOR, on 30 days’ trial. Then 4 lorethylene in the form of capsules is now 
you can see for yourself, and know, from actual use on your § | recommended. The dose is printed on the 
own farm animals, without risking a single cent, that label of the container. 
WYMIX is the best and cheapest conditioner, tonic, appe- 
tizer, digestive and preventive, you ever fed. Depraved Appetite.—|! have one horse 
I will prove to you, also, before you pay, that WYMIX 9 years old and a mare 6 years old. Both 
saves you half the cost of other remedies, and saves you all have a habit of eating their droppings. 
the bother, work and trouble of catching, dosing or drench- What is the cause of this? Please give 
ing each animal. With WY- remedy if there is one. Both animals have 
MIX, your hegs, sheep, goats, THOUSANDS WRITE LIKE THIS fallen off in flesh and seem lifeless.—A. J. 
horses and cattle DOCTOR crigyy Mann Seite Wine » J., Mo. 
nue S. vee THEMSELVES. looking pigs for which Y ordered| i Such depraved appetite often indicates 
Why have runty, scraggly, rough-looking, stand- -. goats’ teste ber mastet to snd) & | indigestion or presence of worms. Bed 
still, money-losing pigs and other stock, when you | © W. Quandt, Hawkeye, Towa. with shavings or sawdust. Sprinkle the 


. ——— WwYMIX B ition j 7 cserosene i . eS 
have this chance to PROVE for yourself, before you | “For 25 nest, Conditioner. | | | droppings with kerosene until the horses 





pay, that this remarkable remedy will keep ‘the | ing bogs. Tried all kinds Jom. leave them alone. Allow access to rock 
animals clean internally, give them keen appetites, neal to see so great an improve- salt or block salt. Have the local veteri- 
and put them in such high condition, that they grow Tentas, lore Bema, Coder narian give treatment to expel worms, if 


faster, without more feed and make sure and greater a ibeet iver they are seen in the feces, or if there is a 


H ~ 
profits for you. “WYMIX proved the best con- collection of scaly substance around the 
aen* ' ore § yt anus. 
Don C Send Any Money doing, heer: J than aay Tve ever 
. : 

Just fill and mail the coupon. I'll immediately send you ad Nebr. ea Sores on Teats.—I should like _to 
a 3 Ib. package of WYMIX. You add 17 lbs. of common Pigs Gain Fast know some remedy or cure for running 
salt, or wood ashes, coal ashes, or cob ashes to it, and “TI lost 5 pigs. Was advised to sores or boil-like formations on cows’ 
have 20 Ibs. of guaranteed effective tonic-conditioner, | knock the rest on the head. I de-| & eahy dt ;, Last fall infected cow 
appetizer, digestive, bowel regulator and eT cided $. i, WYMIX and never} | | teats an Ags. sast fall an in ect cow 
enough to last 40 hogs or sheep about a month. Feed it as fast,” —Jobn Mason, vila, ind. was brought into the herd and it seems 
directed. At the end of 30 days, if you aren't fully con- Didn’t Feed WYMIX % the infection has spread to six more cows. 


vinced that WYMIX does all I claim, just write and tell me, but ‘s ——Los ° . 
don’t pay for it, But, when you see-—with your own eyes—that vou, Ber years fed WY ee each These sores appear in a lump something 
it gives your stock keen appetites, makes them thrive better, puts ix wont. z like a boil and then break and fester a 


them in growin profitable condition, and shows you clearly that a 
Tou be tt This last year I did not feed , , 
it pays to feed ¥ YMIX, then send me only $1. You be the judge. it, and paid dearly for my mastect. , few day 8, then get a scab and heal up, hut 


* r Sea lt I just got my returns from a ship-| jf in a short time they break out again. 
W h Y Ha ve Stand-Still ment of ten-months old_ he i: 
.. - ws : , , ; 12 5 
ki PR ete cae Sel | Some cows bare ae tia ae 8 oe ae 
; a ¢ . » ure “k 
M ough -Loo ing R unts were of the same stock as those | ese U Cer. aS COWS GO RO ~ mom 
; which did have it, and which or irritate them in any way. We have put 
With. WYMIX you'll convert them into marketable, money- | averaged 247 Ibs. at six months.’ li “Sale ges. te? | : 
making hogs. Just as good for sheep, and other — Keeps, them —James A. Jacobs, Mahomet, Jil. on several applications of iodine but it 
all thriving, growing and on_their feed every day. ou »e —<————— | ale 34 . "y y 
amazed how much better they'll do—less feed-lot trouble—fewer sein All Sheep Saved | does not seem to check it.- J. E., Nebr. 
set-backs, They'll Sune ae | never watere —— _— ~ io better mete e py EF good . Pus germs (streptococci) cause the boils 
- y s “4 > t if . . . . 
Foe, een WES cdl enc oe nati ~ pF Bt a single one since } began feeding and the infection spreads in the connective 
own conditioner and tonic—far better than you can buy ready- —John ht Felton, Rowles- tissues. Rub white precipitate ointment 
el Had fa vine, W. Va @ | into the skin around the avieiad boils to 
While I offer to send you a 3 Ib. package on PREPAID PR S prevent their spread. Swab the boils with 
30 days’ trial ane guarentee eI do all I — One 15-Ib. Pkg. makes 100 Ibs. ) | a3 percent solution of mercurochrome be- 
or no pay, sti yy ordering Ss. OF more ‘ou » _— = z ‘ . ‘ 
can save from 10¢ to 14¢ a pound. So, if you Four Hag -y — I : | | fore and after opening. Isolate affected 
aa, MS ea cen ab be oe ‘io. 80 Three _90-Ib. bags make 1800 Ibs.. ? cows and have them milked by a person 
conomica Bi e PO . . . 
larger packages upon vonsign of check or money (West of Denver 6 cents per Ib. more. ) , who does not milk the other cows. 
order, but with the understanding, that, if it does Fach 15-lb. package makes enough medicated salt 
not give satisfactory results, I'll refund your money, to last 100 coos or sheep—or 25 head of horses 
without question or red tape. You take no ris or cattle—about 2 months. 


Sidney R. Feil, Prop., Ivo-San Lab’ mi a da Cleveland, Ohio | cursieentipetniicuates ninetinniinealll 
THE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, = | || All our subscribers are asked to 


—— Worms in Poultry 5 | || make inquiry thru this department 


Se paid a $ < TYMIX ‘ a - > | . ‘. al : 
cand ste peepee ¢ aay te yl 8 —. _—_ = Poultry’s worst enemies are the large round j§ and their questions will be answered 
“ Fi rou worms of the small intestines. They cause loss 


$1 it it Seceus pen me te cuned chama pes | of flesh, loss of appetite, weakness, rough plum- §§ || free of charge. Give age and sex of 
° . ’ F ™ age; lessen egg production. | . x 
animals, all the symptoms possible, 


‘al x Poultry Wormix % | and previous treatment, if any. 


P.O Address all communications for this 
e She expels these poisonous pests; enables poultry to 


benefit by their feed, regain weight and _produc- department to the “Veterinarian,’ 
tion—-keep thrifty. Fed in mash, Chickens | P e 
Doctor Themselves; no catching or dosing each & || Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
bird. Sold under a money-back guarantee. One < 

pound can, $1,.—six cans, $5. Shipping charges | Towa. 

prepaid. Each can worms 100 fowls. } 
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Best — Lowest Cost 


Feed Grinder 
in the Long Run 


Many feed mills with a lower first cost than 
the ‘Jay Bee”’ often prove very expensive. 
Small capacity, high power cost, inability 
to stand up and grind everything under 
every condition, frequent breakdown and 
delays, and expensive repairs really make 
their cost prohibitive. 

In the “Jay Bee’’ you can feel safe and 
sure that you will finish any grinding job 
that you start. The “Jay Bee” excels in 
large capacity, low power cost, absolute 
dependability at all times, and freedom 
from costly breakdowns and repairs. Many 
“Jay Bee’ mills have been in use three 
to five years with the only expense being 
screen replacement. 


Prove These Facts Yourself 


This is not idle talk— but facts proved by over 
11,000 users. Facts that you can prove yourself. 
Try, test and compare the “Jay Bee’ Humdinger 
with any other f grinder made. Results will prove 
that the “Jay Bee”’ is the mill you should buy. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


When you buy 0 food inder get the best—the one 
that costs the in the long run. That's the wv 
Bee.”” Write for descriptive literature and free - 
ing pre rye oe is — ° 7 = 
two- er type or wagon-box c ir, 
at no additional cost. 3 pracy HP. to 30 HP. 

ayment Plan. Immediate shipment from 
stock nearest you. Write y. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
36 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 
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| demonstration. 


| 332, University of Illinois, Urbana. 





Quits the Slop Pail 


HE day of the slop pail and the 
filthy hog lot is past on the Roy F. 
(Pat) O’Donnell farm, Story County, 
Iowa. A year ago O’Donnell was ready 
to quit hog raising because worms and 
necro enteritis took most of the profits. 


| Then he tried a new hog raising system. 


Last fall he marketed 109 pigs raised 
from 14sows. They weighed 202 pounds 
at the age of 180 days. These same 14 
Poland China sows have raised 100 
pigs to the age of 180 days. These 100 
pigs actually tipped the scales at 22,500 
pounds, an average of 225 pounds each. 

Based on hog prices early in March 
O’Donnell, who kept accurate feed cost 


records along with his weight record, | 


figures that the gain in weight from 35 
to 225 pounds cost $6.04 per 100 pounds. 
This is a return of about $1.23 a bushel 
for the corn fed. 

The 14 sows produced more than 
44,000 pounds (22 tons) of pork in a 
year and now have large litters. The 
system adopted by O’Donnell was not 
elaborate. It simply included sanitation 
in all its forms, use of clean pasture, 
good breeding stock, and full feeding of 
a balanced ration containing plenty of 
mineral and protein. 


FARMING 





The pigs were farrowed late in Aug- | 
ust on clover pasture where hogs had | 


not run for several years. The pigs 
were admitted to a cornfield thru creeps 
and also were fed corn and a commercial 
feed which supplied both mineral and 
protein. The pigs were vaccinated at 
weaning time. In January they were 
brought to the barnlot. 

O’Donnell formerly was a strong ex- 
ponent of the slop barrel. It is now 
discarded forever and the pigs are fed 


dry feed since the owner has found it is | 


easier and more economical. He plans 
to install a concrete floor at a later date 
to aid in pig feeding. — L. R. C., Iowa. 


Sheep on Sweet Clover 
TWENTY-ACRE sweet clover field 


of Ernest Berry, is responsible for | 


seven carloads of lime being spread for 
sweet clover preparation in the Mon- 
roe community in Ralls County, Mis- 
souri, due to the success Berry had in 
pasturing this field with sheep, reports 
County Agent William A. Rhea, who 
with Berry established the field as a 
Rhea tested this field 
in 1926 and found it needed 2% tons of 
lime per acre which Berry put on that 
fall. That same fall unhulled sweet 
clover seed was seeded at the rate of 20 
pounds per acre. 

Berry later had an excellent stand of 
sweet clover. On April 1 he turned 36 
ewes onto the clover. The ewes had just 
finished lambing. On June 5 he mar- 


keted 54 top lambs on the graded basis, | 


weighing on the average 87 pounds per 
lamb. These lambs brought $18 per 
hundred pounds on the St. Louis mar- 
ket. 

His 36 ewes on this 20 acres of sweet 
clover pasture, without any grain or 
other feed of any kind, cleared $810 on 
wool and lambs. Berry now has 45 
acres of sweet clover. The 20-acre field 
was responsible for 7 carloads of lime 
being used in this community in 1928.— 
C. C. H., Mo. 
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| Every Engine 


Yields Better 


Performance 
with 


Champion 
Spark Plugs 





Every engine, regardless of 
make or type, yields greater 
performance when powered by 
Champion Spark Plugs. 


This is no mere advertising 
statement. It is the well-con- 
sidered judgment of the major- 
ity of motorists the world over. 


Because they are so obvieusly 
the better spark plugs, Cham- 
pions have achieved the proud 
privilege of excelling and out- 
selling throughout the world. 


In farm service, particularly, 
Champions have always been 
the unqualified choice of the 


great majority. 


For every engine there is a par- 
ticular type of Champion 
specifically designed to release 
the utmost in power, speed, 
and economy. Champion has 
supplied your dealer with a 
comprehensive and up-to-date 
chart, which shows the one 
correct type for your engine. 


Install a new set of Champions 
in your car and engine-driven 
farm equipment. Millions of 
motorists use Champions to 
obtain maximum perform- 
ance, and change them every 
10,000 miles or once a year to 
sustain it. New spark plugs 
once a year pay for themselves 
in gas and oil savings alone, and 
Champions guarantee better 
performance in every engine. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONT. 

























The latest- 
greatest—spreader of all at cheapest price. De- 
| signed by best engineers—built in World’s 
Largest © Factory, selling direct 
to farmers at prices way below any others, 
$10 DOWN PUTS THIS NEW 
SPREADER ON YOUR FARM 
and you have 30 days’ time to test all the new 
— features, such as Cc ee 
new Pulverizers and Beater Con- 
» struction for wide spreading. 
‘Alemite ing. 

Shock absor on front axle. 4 
high for easy loading. Sloping box 
for light draft. The only Spreader 
made that has these exclusive 
improvements. Find out all about 
the New 
Galloway z 
factory 
Prices. 

Get 

Free 














































26 -Piece 
Silver Set 
Our Silver Aaairemey is 

get 


closing’ Act Quick, an 
Free Set of Wm. A. 


FREE 












L 
details 





gether with full 
special Free 
to Customers. 











World’s Greatest 
Separator Bargains 


The Sensation of the separ- 
ator world—say leading en- 
ineers and authorities after 
inspecting testing end opera- 
ting the jay 
e 


Separator .Bail Bearing 
Clhnection. New Built-in 
Spindle, Deta-hable Bowl, 
x i ete., make 
the Galloway by far the 
closest skimming, lightest 
running and easiest to clean. 
it's in a class by iteelf for 
quality and service. 


$50 CHEAPER 


Yes Sir! A $50.00 sav- 
ing in price against any ma- 
chine in its class. Aiso you 
use this great separator right 
on your own farm for 00 days. 
Run 180 milkings through it. 

nm 













. 
Lowest Engine Prices 
It’s cheaper now to buy a 
new Galloway Engine than 
to repair an o one. 
All sizes from 1% P, 
“Handy Andy” up to 16 H.P, 
Sold Direct-from-our Factorye 
to-Farm, which means great- 
Engine Bargains ever 

Free Catalog, 










Low Prices. F-°~ T: 





to keep it. it. 
our Free rator Catalog and special trade-ia 
saves you $50.00 cash difference., 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Box 87, WATERLOO, IOWA 


offer that 



























will enable you to raise BETTER calves at 
just about one half the cost of raising them on 


fresh whole milk. Sell your whole milk and use 
dry skim milk to rear your calves. It pays big. 


Write for bulletin now — get the formulas recom- 
mended by Prof.S.W. Mead, University of California 
and also of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. Just ask for Bulletin No. 301. It’s Free. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
(INCORPORATED) 
160 N. LaSalle St., Room 720D, Chicago 
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By G. A. BRANAMAN 


XPERIMENTS in fattening west- 
ern lambs at the Michigan State 
College show that corn silage and lin- 
seed oilmeal make a valuable addition 


| to the ration of shelled corn and alfalfa 


hay. Lambs weighing 66 pounds in 
October were fed for 30 days, making a 
final weight of 89 to 95.5 pounds per 
lamb. 

The lambs receiving the succulent 
feed in the form of silage and the pro- 
tein-rich linseed oilmeal converted more 
feed into more lamb and did a better 
job of it. They gained 29.5 pounds each, 
while the other lambs gained 23.5 
pounds. Forty-five pounds of linseed 
meal and 368 pounds of silage replaced 
110 pounds of corn and 200 pounds of 
alfalfa hay in making 100 pounds gain. 

Charging the corn at 98 cents per 
bushel, linseed meal $55 per ton, silage 
$5, and alfalfa $12 per ton, the feed cost 
per hundred pounds gain was $10.04 in 
the silage-fed lot against $11.02 in the 
corn-alfalfa lot. All the lambs in the 
silage-fed lot were uniformly finished 
and sold at the top of the market or 
$16.75 per hundred pounds. Three 
lambs in the lot fed without silage or 
linseed meal sold 75 cents below the top. 
The returns per lamb above feed cost 


| and the $14 initial cost of the lamb 


were $2.36 and $1.70 respectively. 

A similar lot of lambs fed silage in ad- 
dition to corn and alfalfa hay, but with- 
out the protein-rich linseed oilmeal, fell 
slightly behind the corn-alfalfa lambs in 
this experiment. The rate of gain was 
practically the same, but the use of feed 
was less efficient. Four hundred two 
pounds of silage replaced only 5.2 
pounds of corn and 83.1 pounds of al- 


Abortion 








falfa, making the cost per hundred 
pounds gain $11.43, as compared to 
$11.02 in the corn-alfalfa lot. The finish 
was the same and the returns per lamb 
10 cents less. 

Barley and oats seem to supply some- 
what more protein than corn. In lots 
wherein either of these grains was sub- 
stituted for shelled corn, along with 
silage and alfalfa, the gain was in- 
creased somewhat and the cost reduced. 
The oat-fed lambs gained 26.1 pounds 
and the barley-fed lambs 26.9 pounds. 
The feed cost, charging grain at $1.75 
per hundred pounds, as in the case of 
corn, was $10.93 with oats and $10.60 
with barley. Four lambs failed to pass 
in the oat lot, and two in the barley lot. 
The return per lamb fed oats was $1.75 
and barley $1.98. 

Substitution of corn stover for two- 
thirds of the alfalfa hay in the ration 
of corn, alfalfa, linseed meal, silage, re- 
duced the gain per lamb 2.2 pounds, in- 
creased the feed cost 84 cents per hun- 
dred pounds gain, and caused one lamb 
to be thrown out at market time. The 
return per lamb above feed costs was 
$1.98, charging stover at $5 per ton. 

The lazy man’s feed—shock corn— 
was left far behind. Substitution of 
shock corn for the shelled corn and corn 
silage, as fed with linseed meal and al- 
falfa hay, lowered the gains per lamb 
to 26 pounds, as compared with 29.5 
pounds for the corn and silage lot. It 
increased the feed cost from $10 to 
$11.15 and caused three lambs to be 
penalized by the butcher. The returns 
per lamb were $1.76 compared with 
$2.36 when shelled corn and silage was 
fed instead of shock corn. 


in Swine 


By DR. ROBERT GRAHAM 


INCE 1914 the occurrence of an in- 
fectious type of abortion in swine 
has been recognized in various localities 
of the United States. This disease is of 
particular interest in view of the devel- 
opments in recent years which tend to 


| show that the abortion germ is respon- 


sible for a disease in man known as 
undulant fever. 

There are three types of this undulant 
fever in man: One caused by the abor- 
tion organism in swine; another by the 
abortion organism in cattle; and the 
type caused by the malta fever organ- 
ism which occurs in goats. In 1924 the 
first human infection in man traceable 
to the abortion group of organisms was 


| recognized. In 1925 two cultures were 


isolated from human cases. Since that 


| time a number of instances of undulant 


fever in man have been found from 
which the cattle and swine organisms 
have been isolated. 

The animals concerned in the spread 
of undulant fever are the goat, the cow, 
and the hog. While other animals, such 
as the horse, dog, cat, rabbit, and rat 
may be artificially infected by the feed- 
ing or injection of large doses, they are 


rarely found naturally infected and are 
of no concern in spreading the disease. 

Many breeding herds of swine harbor 
infectious abortion. The disease has 
been observed in one herd for more than 
six years. Both males and females may 
be infected. Sows that suffer from the 
infectious type of the disease may har- 
bor the abortion organism in the womb 
for many years, while frequently the 
ovaries may also be infected. The in- 
creasing losses from abortion in swine are 
not only a matter of concern to the 
swine industry, but its occurrence in 
man as a factor in undulant fever makes 
it a problem of public health. 

Swine herds can be tested for abortion 
by the agglutination test and infected 
animals removed. One herd, to the 
writer’s knowledge, has been infected 
for a period of seven years, with only 
occasional abortions following the ini- 
tial outbreak. Since the disease is most 
often introduced into the herd thru the 
purchase of infected animals it is impor- 
tant that the test be applied before 
newly acquired animals are allowed to 
enter the herd. 

The danger of abortion in swine being 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





Cut Feeding Time 
in Half ey 


» 
Why spend your time in the silo d |} 
and on the feeding floor scatter- / 
ing the ensilage about with a ma- . 
nure, or other wide spaced fork ? 
This 10 tine ensilage fork, with 
its long, smooth, closely spaced 
tines, picks up nearly half-a- 
bushel of ensilage or chopped 
feed at a fork-full and han- 
dles it without scattering o: 
dropping. A Time Saver for 
every cattle feeder. 


It is a Genuine True 
Temper Fork with the 
Brand Burned in_ the 
Handle to mark it as 



















the best tool of its kind 1 
that can be made. } 
THE AMERICAN | 
Branded on 


the handle of 


every genuine 


FORK & HOE CO. AS 
1921 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 
Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 Years 





EE 

On Request 
Users’ Catalog— 
describes over 
400 choice 
tools for 
every 
farm 
task, 
If your dealer has 
not yet stocked 
the Ensilage or 
Barn Fork, Cat. 
No. 510, send 
us his name and 
$3.60 and we 
will supply you 
direct, postpaid. 
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on Feed 


Grindsgrain,hay,fod- 
der or roughage to any 
fineness wanted; 
operated by all r 
farm-sizetrac- | 
tors. Latest im- 4 
proved construc- 
tion. Made of heavy eee 
\%"' boiler plate. Double row 
Timken Bearings each side. Roc 
pulleys, chrome nickel] steel] hammers, Dust- 
proof. Willlast years without repairs. Low in 
price, but highi n quality. 
Send for FREE circular HG 
MYERS -SHERMAN COMPANY 
3 N. Despiaines St. CHICAGO 






Make $7 More Per Hog 


Economy Feeder saves $3 in feed on every 
100 lbs. of pork; means more uniform 
pigs and earlier market. Equipped 
with feed agitators; steel watertight 
doors and roof; fir lumber. 

Think of high corn and high a 
hogs and see dealer or write— 


Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. 

















Des Moines, lowa 











| communicated to cattle and vice versa 
must be recognized, yet it appears that 
a majority of the infections in swine are 
traceable to the porcine or swine type 
of the organism. Occasionally the por- 
cine type may be found in cattle but 
most of the infectious abortion in cattle 
| is associated with the cattle type of the 
infection. The protection of the public 
against infection with undulant fever, 
either of goat, cattle, or hog origin, is a 
matter of preventive measures. All or- 
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dinary market milk for human con- | 


sumption should be properly pasteur- 
ized. 

Man is not very susceptible to the 
bovine abortion germ and the fact that 
a dairy herd is infected with contagious 

' abortion is not sufficient cause to reject 
the milk from such animals. A sufficient 
number of human infections occur, how- 
ever, to make pasteurization of the milk 
desirable. This can be done by heating 
milk for 30 minutes to 142 degrees. For 
persons whose occupations involve han- 
dling animals, wherein exposure to in- 
fection might occur, cleanliness and per- 
sonal hygiene are suggested. Infections 
from hogs have been known to take 
place thru abrasions on the hands of 
slaughter house workers. Cases of the 
swine type of the disease in man have 
been reported where the source of the 
infection was not clear. 

It is possible that in some instances 
the hog organism infects the cow and 
the cow passes on the hog organism in 
the milk. This strain of organism is 
more virulent in most animals than the 
cattle strain, and it is possible that it is 
the first offender to man in undulant 
fever in some localities of the Middle- 
west. Furthermore, it has been pointed 

| out that undulant fever in man as oc- 

| curs in the United States is most preva- 
lent in the Cornbelt, where the largest 
number of hogs are raised. — Robert 


Graham, D.V.M., University of Illinois. 


Recent Bulletins 


Angoumois Grain Moth, farmers’ bul- 
letin 1156, United States Department 
| of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
| Turkey Raising, farmers’ bulletin 
1409, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Collection of Blood Samples for the 
Agglutination Test in Bovine Infectious 
Abortion, circular 348, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Beef Production on the Farm, farmers’ 
bulletin 1592-F, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Trembles, farmers’ bulletin 1593, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Food Consumption of Farm Families, 
bulletin 433, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

Methods of HarvestingGrain Sorghums, 
technical bulletin 121-T, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Reed Canary Grass, farmers’ bulletin 
1602, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 

Collection and Preservation of Insects 
For Use in the Study of Agriculture, 
farmers’ bulletin 1601, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of 
Sheep, farmers’ bulletin 1330, United 
| States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
| ington, D. C. 
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“A Super- 
Gun Oil! 


‘The virtues of three highest quality 
oils are united in 3-in-One to pro- 
duce those unique properties that 
are so wonderfully effective in 
keeping all kinds of fire arms in 
first class condition. 

One of these oils is animal; another, 
mineral; the third, vegetable. Each 
has its own peculiar properties. Blended 
by a secret scientific process, they com- 
bine to form other properties not possessed 
by any of the original oils. 

Applied to the inside and outside of gua 
barrels, after cleaning,3-in-One penetrates 
the tiny pores of the metal, preventing rust 
and pitting. 





Squirted into the moving parts, it oils per- 
fectly, insuring smooth, easy, certain 
operation. 
Rubbed on the stock, 3-in-One produces a 
beautiful polish and brings out the grain. 
Shooters discovered the value of 3-in-One 
for guns shortly after it appeared on the 
market over 35 years ago. It has been a 
constant companion of hunters, trap- 
shooters, soldiers, marines and peace offi- 
cers ever since. Join the majority. Add 
3-in-One to your kit at once. 
Sold everywhere by good sporting goods, 
hardware, drug, grocery and general stores 
in two size Handy Oil Cans and three size 
bottles. 

Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. + New York, N.Y. 


F R E ia Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
Request both on a postal card. 
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SEE HANES... 


WEAR IT 


YOU WILL WONDER 
HOW SUCH FINE UNDERWEAR 
CAN BE MADE FOR THE PRICE 











Hanes Cotton Rissep Heavyweicats are only 
$1.25 to $1.50, according to weight. Shirts and 
drawers, 75c to $1. If these garments are too 
heavy, ask your dealer to show you Hanes 


Elastic-knit Lightweight Underwear. Red 
Label, only $1. Gold Label, $1.50. Truly 
luxurious garments. Remind your wife, too, 
to see Hanes Underwear for boys and children. 


Hanes Winter UNperwear insures warmth in 
coldest weather and the greatest degree of com- 
fort always. It is elastic-knit from choice cot- 
ton that’s devoid of scratch. Because it is 
knitted to your size, not merely cut, binding, 
bunching or wrinkling never occurs. And the 
womenfolk marvel at the way it launders and 
. and wears. 


wears... 





Here's warMTH. Here’s real comfort. Here’s value which millions of men 
are certain cannot be duplicated at any price. How can Hanes give so much 


for the money? 


There are many reasons. Experience is one—25 years of it—and devotion 
to the idea of making the finest men’s and boys’ underwear. Modern methods 
are another—with control of every operation. 

And the most important reason of all—men and women who are willing 
and able to.apply intelligence and energy to this business. They are the chief 
reasons why your Hanes Underwear is superior and yet costs no more. 

If your regular store can’t show you the complete Hangs line, write direct 
to P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS P 


FOR EVERY SEASON 
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est, license, insurance, and housing. 
One of the agricultural colleges found 
a few years ago from records on trucks 
of all sizes that the average truck cost 
per mile was 10 cents. With an average 
mileage of 3,863 and with the ton-miles 


| of hauling amounting to 2,185 per year, 


the cost per ton-mile was 16 cents. A 


| ton-mile consists of one ton hauled for 





a distance of one mile. 

The average total cost on the truck 
per year amounted to $395. These rec- 
ords were made, however, when fuel 
costs were higher than they are today 
and when trucks were a newer institu- 
tion and not as reliable as they now are. 

In the same project mentioned above, 
it was found that the cost per ton-mile 
of hauling was lowered as the size of 
the truck increased. Altho the smaller 
trucks had an advantage of lower first 
cost, less depreciation and cheaper oper- 
ating costs, the smaller loads they 
hauled ran up the cost of hauling per 
ton. The average cost per ton-mile for 
half-ton trucks, for example, was 30 
cents and for two-ton trucks, less than 
10 cents. The type of hauling to be done, 
of course, determines what size truck 
will be most satisfactory, 

The amount of hauling done during 
the course of a year also greatly affected 
transportation costs when figured on a 
ton or ton-mile basis. Careful records 
in one instance showed that trucks used 
for 800 ton-miles or less in a year’s time 
cost 44 cents per ton-mile while those 
used 2,500 ton-miles or more cost 10 
cents per ton-mile of hauling. Increas- 
ing the amount of hauling lessened the 
depreciation charge and other fixed 
charges per ton and per mile of use. 


ALTHO the more work a man has for 
his truck, the lower he can keep his 
hauling costs, there are other things 
besides the amount of hauling to be con- 
sidered when he figures the value and 
advantages of a motor truck on his par- 
ticular farm. Just how well it fits into 
| his business, how much time it saves 
_him, the advantage of transporting a 
perishable product quickly, shrinkage 
saved by hauling livestock—all make a 
difference. 

When owners are asked about the 
value of their trucks they may reply 
that any farm of 160 acres can use a 
truck to advantage. Or they may use 
some other basis of measurement, de- 
pending upon the point of view of the 
man questioned. 

One of the advantages of dairymen 

hauling their own milk to the plant, 
| according to-Adolph M. Krahl, of the 
| Pure Milk Association, with head- 
| quarters at Chicago, is the fact that 
they can come and go with the milk as 
they please. Another is that they can 
deliver it more quickly and in better 
condition, taking less chance of it being 
refused because of a too high tempera- 
| ture. 

The men who do their own hauling 
handle milk cans somewhat easier and 
make them last longer. Since the 13,000 
members of-the Pure Milk Association 
produce an average of three cans each, 

| Mr. Krahl says this is quite an item. 

On the farm where there is livestock 
to be marketed, hogs or calves or other 

| classes of stock, the truck furnishes a 
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National Champion 
Corn Husker 


Curtis Bates, Cameron, IIl., always hogs 
down one field, sometimes two. On some 
fields he has never harvested any corn, 
except with hogs, in 14 years. He plants 
soy ans ingcorn. Also sows 2 pounds 
rape per acré in clover for Fall hog pas- 
tures. After corn shucking the soy beans 
make an ideal place for Wintering brood 
sows. With fields fertilized like this, no 
wonder Mr. Bates makes money. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvannealed’”’—Copper Bearing 
will help you do what Bates has done. 
With “RED BRAND” youcan save missed 
corn; clean up shattered and down grain; 
hog down crops; clean out weeds with 

— B pasture stock in any field and 
fertl ize without hauling manure. “RED 
BRAND” costs tess ause it lasts 
longer. **Galvannealing’* keeps rust out. 
Copper in the steel keeps long life in. 


Valuable FARM PLANNING Book 


Successful farmers in fifteen states have 
contributed to the material for this in- 
cqrentind,, illustrated book on “Farm 
Planning” scribes actual, successful 
farm plans. Covers proper crop rotation. 
Shows value of legumes. How marketing 
- on the hoof brings extra fits 
builds up soil fertility through nat- 
ural fertilization. Ask yourdealer to show 
you “RED BRAND” Fenceand for one of 
these special edition books, or write us. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE 
3752 Industrial St. - Peoria, Minois 








Always look ~*~ ~~ 
for the ‘ 
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Wieelitd xiniss 
for Every Job 





E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your F: 
Develops % to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine. Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
16-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


FR E Illustrated folder shows ita 


ht, sturdy construction. 
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| of transportation. Approximately a mil- 

lion loads of livestock were trucked to 
| the central markets in 1928, an increase 
| of 46 percent over 1927. Over 5,000,000 
hogs and nearly a million calves went to 
| market in this way during the year. 
| Many men consider trucking of stock 


practical and economical for distances | 
up to 100 miles, particularly on hard | 


roads. 
When asked what the motor truck 
owner can do to lengthen the life of his 


service from it, a representative of one 
of the manufacturers of trucks replied 
something like this: 

“The owner cannot exactly lengthen 
the life of his truck but he can take care 
of it in such a way that it lasts its full 
and normal lifetime. If he does that, he 
will be an unusual truck owner but his 
efforts will save him money. 

“He can watch closely the lubrication 
of his truck, using good oil, changing the 
oil according to directions, and greasing 
regularly. He can have his truck in- 
spected periodically and kept tuned up 
and in shape. He can avoid overloading 


shortened life. He can avoid overspeed- 
ing for the same reason.”’ 


roads in all sections of the country, con- 
ditions for using motor trucks become 
more favorable. 


Squibs from a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


{Continued from page 9[ 
efforts of the great bulk of city folks 


their desire as hest they can in every 
little square of earth, I rejoice anew in 
my farm opportunity of intimate living 
on the land. It is so much a part of our 
life that we do not realize it as one of 
our blessings. But a short stay in a city 
apartment several stories in the air 
quickly brings out our need and thirst 
for wholesome country living. 
* * * 


HEN we know God best on the 

farm. You cannot forget God when 
you see him daily in the rocks, the 
trees, and the hills; when you see his 
majesty in the storm cloud; when you 
see his promise in the sunrise; or his 
glory in the West at eventide. We live 
on the farm in God’s sanctuary. The 
round of day and night with its sun and 
its stars, the round of the seasons with 
their budding and fruiting, the blessings 
of the frost, the rain and the sunshine 
teach us that God is good and that He is 
Almighty. We who live in the great out- 
of-doors see God’s resurrection de- 











WRITE TODAY — a post card will do. 
E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 
Box 210 ATCHISON, KANSAS 














KITSELMAN BROTHE 


Kitselman | Fence 


cent pure zinc 
Bigh qual quality as on TELEPHONE 


Amazing 
Poultry and a 5 Bg te 
= } Roonng. xy to you. "42-t0- 





y Hour Service- Pay 
Freight. Write for Free Catalog 
ERS, Dept. 220 Muncie, ind. | 


picted. We meet his love daily. On the 


| farm we unconsciously have faith. We 
| worship God in spirit and in truth. 


bd * * 
URIEL STRODE has expressed 
all this most beautifully in a little 
creed: 
Not one holy day, but seven. 
Worshiping, not at the call of a bell, 
but at the call of my soul. 


Singing, not at the baton’s sway, but 


to the rhythm in my heart, 
Loving because I must. 
Giving because I cannot keep. 
Doing for the joy of it. 
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| quick, convenient, and economical means | 


truck and to get the greatest amount of | 





because overloading means strain and | 


With the continued building of hard | 


that long for this privilege and express | 





DIAMOND 


CRYSTAL 
rations send 


more milk to 
the market ! 


OL, clean Diamond Crystal. Keeps 

your cows on full feed, so that every 

cow produces to capacity. You can have 

it plain or iodized or with sulphur—it’s 

always the same Diamond Crystal qual- 

ity and it’s pure enough for you to eat 
yourself, 

Buy half a dozen fifty-pound blocks 
at a time—so your stock need never 
suffer from salt-starvation through for- 
getfulness, 

Feed your cattle, your sheep, your work 
horses, and your swine regular rations of 
this fine conditioner. And use Diamond 
Crystal Salt yourself at your table. You'll 
find a Diamond Crystal Salt for pickling, 
for making cheese, for curing meats— 
for every use you find it the salt of 
supreme quality. 

THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Saint Clair, Michigan 


ENV CONID 
CRYSTAL 
SALT | 


THAT'S ALL 
SALT 





To get good winter egg production 
it is also necessary to have well- 
bred pullets 


Feeding 


J.G. HALPIN 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


ROFITS from the farm flock de- 
Pre to a large extent upon how 

many eggs the hens lay. The num- 
ber of flocks that are producing profit- 
ably is constantly increasing. This is 
due largely to an increased production 
of fall and winter eggs. There is little 
difference between the egg production of 
a good flock and a poor flock during the 
spring of the year. 

Our period of highest egg prices is in 
October and November. Years ago we 
could count upon a high egg market into 
February, but winter egg production 
has increased rapidly enough in recent 
years that in an average year our highest 
prices will be in October and November, 
after which the price will be somewhat 
lower, but will usually rule satisfactory 
during December and January. 

To get eggs during the season cf high 
price, it is necessary to have the pullets 
hatched early so that they will be well 
grown, well matured, and ready to be 
fed for egg production by October 1. A 
broiler pullet cannot be expected to lay. 
It will pay many poultry keepers to 
weigh the pullets and see if their pullets 
are up to standard size for the variety. 

In order to lay well, pullets must have 
been fed well during the summer. The 
result of poor summer management is 
that the pullets spend weeks making a 
growth that should be made in days. 
This is expensive, because under such 
conditions more feed is required to get 
a pound of gain, and loss follows in the 
delayed egg production. On the other 
hand, it is not desirable to develop the 
pullets into laying at too early an age. 
To get good winter egg production it is 
also necessary to have well-bred pullets. 

It is desirable to raise the pullets out 
on clean range so that they will come 
into the laying house with a minimum 
of parasites and disease which pull down 
their vitality. Pullets that ‘have been 
raised on a dirty range with the result 
that they are badly infested with para- 
sites and disease germs cannot make the 
response in egg production that could 
and would be made by pullets of similar 
breeding and similar feeding, which have 
been kept healthy. 

Some people will want to carry their 
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pullets thru the winter on an all-mash 
ration. If they have been raised on 
such a ration, all that one has to do is to 
gradually change to the all-mash egg 
ration. If the pullets are to be carried, 
as most pullets will be, on a combination 
of grain and mash, then any change 
should be made slowly both as to mash 
and grain. If the pullets have been get- 
ting milk to drink on the range, the milk 
should be continued after the pullets 
are put into the laying house. 

Remember that the pullets have not 
been accustomed to confined quarters 
and one must exercise care in keeping 
visitors or strange people from entering 
the pen. It is especially important that 
during the first few days in the pen no 
one enters wearing clothes of a different 
color than those to which they have 
been accustomed. 

Pullets are often badly frightened by 
raincoats and other garments that are 
entirely different from the ones they 
have been accustomed to seeing their 
caretaker wear. Many a good flock of 
pullets has been injured and set back 
because they are unusually fine ancy the 
neighbors come to see them, frightening 
them. 


O FAR as feed for the pullets is con- 
cerned, just what will be used will be 
determined to quite an extent by what is 
available on the farm. It is going to be 
necessary, however, on practically every 
farm to buy some additional feed. There 
has been much said about the advan- 
tages of both home-mixed and commer- 
cial feeds. It is possible to have splendid 
home-mixed feeds, and it is also possible 
to have splendid commercial - mixed 
feeds. In the same way it is just as pos- 
possible to have poor combinations of 
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home-mixed feeds and poor commercial- 
mixed feeds. 

Who mixes her feed makes no differ- 
ence to the hen. But it does make a 
great deal of difference to the hen 
whether her feed is mixed from good 
materials and from materials in the 
right proportion, so that she can go 
ahead and maintain her body and build 
eggs economically. If the ration lacks 
some of the things that she needs to 
build eggs, then she cannot make eggs 
economically. If the quality of the ma- 
terials used is poor, then the birds can- 
not get satisfactory results from the 
ration. 


N FARMS where there is an abun- 
dance of grain available it will be 
necessary to buy only certain protein 
and mineral feeds. Those that will prac- 
tically always have to be purchased will 
be meatscrap, fishscrap, or a good grade 
of tankage and oystershell or some sub- 
stitute. No farm in the Middlewest will 
be likely to produce enough high-protein 
feeds of the right kind nor have the min- 
eral feeds available. These must be pur- 
chased, and to get economical egg pro- 
duction, they are necessary. 

The oystershell, or other shell ma- 
terial, is best fed in the coarse form and 
placed in a hopper so that the bird can 
help herself when she desires. The coarse 
form of shell material, such as can be 
hopper fed, has given better results at 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station than 
has been secured from the same type of 
material in a pulverized form and added 
to the mash. 

So far as mash is concerned, probably 
the most commonly used mash mixture 
is known as the “big five.’”’ This mash 

[ Please turn to page 80] 
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Yin ey 
as a Place to Live 
the Line of Farming in’: Which You 


Many of the most successful farmers in the great Central South have moved 
there from other parts of the country, attracted by lower-priced lands, lower 
living costs, lower-priced and better labor conditions, and the fact that there 
are no dull, non-productive months in which they are weather-bound. 
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Tell You More 
Better 


There are many valuable farms yet to be had at most reasonable prices 


There are plenty of good schools, 


in the territory served by this railroad and it is 
the desire of this company to assist you in select- 
ing a farm on which you can make a better living— 
on which your family will be happier and healthier. 


without 


crowding ; good roads and churches. Farmers from 
other parts of the country are proving that by 
living in the South they,can have more money 
left at the end of their year’s work. 

tead of the experiences listed on this page 
and write us for further information along the 
particular line of farming in which you have been 
engaged. We will answer you promptly and 
accurately without any cost to you or obligation 


on your part. 
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Nebraska Farmer 
Prospers in Southern 


Alabama 
Rudolph -Krupinski_ re- 
moved from Omaha, 


Neb., four years ago to a 
small farm near Foley, Ala. 
On 104 acres he grew 1} 
acres of cucumbers, which 
brought him $800; one acre 
of corn for roasting ears sold 
for $100.40;5 acres of Irish 
potatoes, which brought 
$996; and 3 acres of sweet 
potatoes sold for $350—a 
total of $2,246.40. The ex- 
penses for seed and fertil- 
izer were $315, leaving a 
profit from the 10} acres 
of $1,931 40, 700 bushels of 
Yellow Dent corn were har- 
vested from 14 acres,a yield 
of 50 bushels to the acre, 
valued at $1.00 a bushel. 
The 5 acres which grew 
Irish potatoes were planted 
in a second cropof cow peas 
for hay, and the estimated 
yield was 3 tons to the acre. 
The total income from the 
small farm, from crops, for 
the year is estimated at 
about $2,600, In 1928 Mr. 
Krupinski had 120 laying 
hens, which averaged 95 
cents a day for the eggs 
alone, In September of 
this year, he had 780 hens. 
He also is milking 5 Jersey 
cows, selling the cream. 








Iowa Farmer 
All-round Success in 
Western Florida 


F. D, Gouldin, from Iowa, 
bought a badly run-down 
farm near Marianna, Jack- 
son County, Florida, 10 
years ago and started gen- 
eral farming and dairying- 
Lespedeza and carpet grass 
gave him plenty of good 
pasture, and the lespedeza 
and manure quickly brought 
back the land. Corn, on 
lespedeza land, made 40 
bushels to the acre. All 
corn and the velvet beans 
were ground for feed. He 
made money from vegeta- 
bles grown and had fine 
success with hogs. Later 
he rented his farm of 40 
acres on a share basis 50-50, 
Last year his half of the 
profits amounted to 
$1,329.51, from the dairy 
herd, hogs, and poultry. 
The Kealing poultry 
farm, owned by Dr. Kealey, 
who is in charge of it, and 
Richard Ringling, is loca- 
ted in Okaloosa County, 
Florida, mear the Santa 
Rosa line, and close to the 
new town of Floridale. It 
contains 10 acres, and at 
present has over 3,000 


hens and pullets, of a fine 
strain of White Leghorns. 
It has established a regular 
market for its eggs. 


Illinois Farmer Real- 
izes $600 for Two 
Acres of Potatoes 


P. A. Carlson, who went 
from Rockford, Illinois, 
to Baldwin County, Ala., 
realized this spring, from 
9} acres of cropped land, 
$1,062, not counting the 
value of his own labor. 
Two acres of Irish potatoes 
brought him $600, 6} acres 
table corn, $300, 4 acre 
sweet potatoes, $75, and 4 
acre cucumbers, 220; a 
total of $1,195, and the 
expenses for seed and fer- 
tilizer were $133. The half 
acre which grew cucumbers 
now has a fine stand of 
late potatoes, and the rest 
of the land was planted to 
cow peas, as a second crop, 
part of which was cut for 
hay in September. 

W. T. Noll of Baldwin 
Co., Ala., on 13 acres of 
corn, made 31 bushels to 
the acre, without the use of 
any fertilizer, His Irish po- 
tatoes averaged 200 bushels 
to the acre, and the early 
sweet potatoes, 100 bush- 
els. The latter brought 
$1.80 a bushel at the rail- 
road platform, 


Mississippi Gulf Coast 
Nearby to Great Con- 
suming Poultry 
Market 


Poultry raising is well es- 
tablished and is steadily 
growing. The climate, 
coupled with the fact that 
poultry may have green 
feed throughout the year, 
makes the region especially 
favorable to poultry rais- 
ing. The market for both 
poultry and eggs is always 
a good one, There are a 
number of well-established 
poultry farms doing a large 
business, while on practi- 
cally every farm atten- 
tion is paid to chickens, 
ducks, and other poultry. 
The climate of the Gulf 
Coast is such that the gen- 
eral farmer is able to keep 
his land working for him 
nearly all the time through- 
out the twelve months. 
Nearby New Orleans and 
Mobile provide ready mar- 
kets for eggs and fowls. 


Western Tennessee 
Has Many Successful 
Poultry Farms and 
Needs More 


In this rich territory the 
poultry flocks bring each 
year a large amount of 
money. In every section 
will be found fine flocks 
of Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
Rhode Island Reds, and 
other breeds. In Crockett 
County, Tennessee, Bells 
is the headquarters for 
one of the larsest poultry 
and egg shipping houses 
in the state. Climatic 
conditions, and the large 
supply of small grains, 
make for big crops and 
profits, 

Corn, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, vegetables of all 
kinds, particularly toma- 
toes, cabbage, and sweet 
potatoes—are grown in 
this section, It is also a 
good fruit territory, pro- 
ducing apples, peaches, 
and other fruit crops. 
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for Information . 


The L. & N. doesn’t own an acre of land for sale. 


The sole 


purpose of this advertisement and this offer is to explain the 
advantages of the South as a place for industrious farmers 
to make more money and tolive more happily. Our experi- 
enced, practical agricultural agents will help you to find the 
farm you want at the price you want and render you every 
possible assistance in locating and in building a profitable 


business. 


CHARGE NOW 


CARL B. JAMES, General Development Agent, 
| Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Kentucky 


There is no charge for this service now, or ever. 
ee Ee ee ER GE EE ORES GES GE RE GMS 


USE THIS COUPON 


OR EVER 





I would like to have you tell me in detail about the opportu- 


nities for making more money, in the South. 


I am interested in the 


line of farming indicated below and in the section, or sections, checked. 





{ ] Poultry Farming { ] Kentucky (Bluegrass) ty Northwest Florida 
{ ] Dairy [ se (Western) Mississippi Coast 
{ ] Live Stock es { ] Alabama (Northern) [ i Tennessee Eastern 
{ ] Generai - { ] 6: (Central) { J 4 Western 
{ ] Garden Truck “ * ha (Southern) f i - Central 
{ ] Fruit { ] North Georgia 
0, A ke 
SF-2 
ADDRESS ‘i 











DON’T say it’s up to the hens 
to fight the torturing, blood- 
sucking pests. Lice come in 
hordes — it’s an unequal 
battle. 

Dr. Hess Instant Louse 
Killer kills lice on stock and 
poultry. 

Bring Instant Louse Killer 
and lice together, and no 
guilty louse escapes. 

Make it a rule to keep In- 
stant Louse Killer in the dust 
bath always. Hens work it 
into the feathers, down to the 
skin where the lice are. That’s 
the end of Mr. Louse and his 
quick-breeding family. 

For special treatment, sift 
Instant Louse Killer into the 
feathers. Sprinkle it in the 
nests, on the roosts, dropping 
boards and floors. 

Comes in handy sifter- -top 
cans. 

Guaranteed 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


| tion with splendid results is to use 


| meatscrap. ‘One hundred pounds of 
| ground barley can be substituted for 100 
| pounds of ground oats, or a second 100 
| pounds of ground yellow corn can be 


| satisfactory results in some trials, but in 
| others the results were not nearly so 
| good as when the meatscrap was diluted 
| by being mixed with ground grain and 








Dr.Hess Instant 
LOUSE KILLER 


"FEEDING SECRETS OF 
@ FAMOUS POULTRYMEN: 


In simple terms, with every 
ounce of theory and “‘bunk’’ squeezed 
out, Prof. Bolte has written this remarkable 
book for us. It answers the winter egg problem; 
tells how to push late pullets to early maturity; 
reveals sure way to healthy chicks, heavy fowls 
and year S Tne eggs. 
ACKS” About Big Poultry Profits 
Send your own and dealer's name | and a copy will come 
faa a—the ** —_—) 
ea 
for 35 years. Itis all clean, cooked 
a ee ree 50°% protein and bigh feed 
value. Your flocks thrive on Darling’ s Meat 
DARLING & COMPANY, U. S. Yards, Dept. S$, Chicago 











ARMERS WANTED 


EVER RYwHERE 


You can mske big money advertising our chicks in 
your neighborhood. 

National)y known “Peep-Peep"’ Baby 

Chicks from high quality leg banded 

stock. Pedigreed Males— Special Pens 

— Most all breeds. Write today for 

amazing owner-dealer proposition. 


gvet, pptciing & Eb Srocans Sex, 


POULTRY RAISERS 


What would it be worth to you to know the secrets and 
money making methods used by America’s most success- 
ful poultry raisers? This in fosmation ie worth man we be 
lars to you, whether your flock islargeorsmall. Pub 

in Poultry Tribune, the national farm magazine Govetes 
to profitable poult: Pon As an introductory offer w 

send you a copy of Poultry Tribune, abectutely FREE 
and without obligation. Send no money. Write now to 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Box 100 A,MOU MORRIS, ILL. 


— 
Brower’s New Nineteen Thirty Catalog Now Ready! 
84 big pages; hundreds of Illustrations; filled with 
poultry information; describes world’s biggest line 
,oultry ‘equipment, supplies, over 375 necessities. 
Write for Free copy. Brower Manufacturing Co., 


Dept. Al, Quincy, Illinois 
CHICKS C.0.D. ¢ 


eEnTUcY Get your chicks be- 
ying le best 
pty $1. — whe ed _— 
man 


Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West Gataloe free. Wa 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


mixture consists of 100 pounds each of | 
ground yellow corn, ground oats, wheat 
bran, wheat middlings, and meatscrap, | 
and also five pounds of salt. 

It is possible to modify the “big five”’ 
in inany ways and get equally good re- 
sults. A modification that ‘has been 
made at the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
75 
pounds of meatscrap and 25 pounds of | 
dried milk in place of the 100 pounds of 


used in place of the ground oats. 

In general, the high-protein feed will 
form about one-fifth of the mash. Feed- 
ing meatscrap in a hopper has given 





grain by-products. 


S° FAR as grain feed is concerned, the 
practice that is coming into common 
use 1s to feed white grain such as wheat, 
wheat and oats, or wheat and barley in 
the morning, and then feed all of the 


| yellow corn that the birds will eat in the 
| afternoon. This practice makes it neces- | 


sary for the hens that prefer one or the 
other grain to eat some of each or go 
hungry. In this way a much more uni- 
form yolk color is produced. Also, all of | 
the flock gets the benefit of vitamin A | 
found in the yellow corn but not in the | 
white grains. Better results seem to fol- | 


| low from the combination of the white 
| grain with yellow corn than with using 
| yellow corn entirely. 


The yellow corn fed in the afternoon 
is best fed in troughs or hoppers, putting 
down enough so that the hens can help 
themselves to all they want, removing 
the rest after the birds have gone to | 
roost. It is desirable to feed the white | 
grain in the litter if it is dry and clean so 
that the hens will have something to do 
in getting their feed. Keeping the hens 
busy scratching helps to keep them from 
forming bad habits. 

During the winter something usually 
should be supplied to take the place of 
the green grass found on the summer 
range. This is best supplied in the form | 
of a well-cured leafy hay material. The 
better grades of alfalfa meal are good | 
and can be mixed into the mash satis- | 
factorily. The leafy parts of hay from 
the barn or chopped alfalfa or chopped, 
well-cured clover hay may be fed with 
good results from a rack. Finely ground, | 
nicely cured, early cut timothy hay has 
given splendid results in three years’ | 
trials at the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion. Every year will see more people 
going over to the practice of feeding hay 
in some form to their hens. Badly 
bleached, overcured, and stemmy hays 
are not satisfactory for poultry feeding. 

The addition of codliver oil to the | 
mash will be found a real advantage in | 





| the more northern sections where there 
is a limited amount of sunshine. 


A com- 
mon practice is to add one quart of cod- 
liver oil to each 100 pounds of mash. 
Put the oil in the bottom of an earthen- 
ware jar and then pack bran or coarsely 
ground corn into it. Let stand over- 
night and in the morning stir the feed 
into the oil and sprinkle this over the 
mash pile, carefully working the oil- | 
treated feed into the mash mixture. The 


| oil may be added to the grain that is fed 


December, 1929 


REMARKABLY 
7.) ae | ETHOD 


Just sprinkle on and mix 
with any good mash alittle 


Conkeys Y-O is Imported Brewer 
Yeast impregnated with Cod Liver Oil, 
? whereby Vitamins A, B and D are sealed 
and held. It quickly brings hens back to 
heavy production with greater fertility of 
eggs. Makes pullets develop rapidly-—baby 
chicks grow faster, with noleg weakness. 


New Low Prices on Conkeys Y-0 


Below is shown the amount necessary and the 
cost _ a30 sg feeding test: Zastern Colo. and 


R 
191 hens, 35 Chicks, 
30hens, 70 chicks, 
75 hens, 170 chicks, 
37S hens, 835 chicks, 25 Ibs. 
750 hens, 1670 chicks, 50 Ibs. 14.00 16.00 
1500 hens, 3340 chicks, 100 Ibs. 22.50 27.50 


Vitalize Your Feed 30 Days 
AT OUR RISK 


Send your name and address and the number of 
fowls you wish tofeed. We shall send you enough 
Conkeys Y-O tofeed your flock 30 days — enabling 
you to give this wonderful product a fair trial. Pay 

the postman whenitis delivered. If after feeding 
for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, write 
us and we shall return the amount you paid. 


The G. E. Conkey Co. 


avd mae nme vs 
cere atecnmereseiaamenrtar 
Conmyys oer EGG MASH 
ALIZED 


If you ro .. “ a a ‘teed already properly vital- 
ized with Conkeys , ask yourdealer for Conkeys 
Egg Mash. It will keep hens laying all winter. 








Get Our Profit-Sharing Offer. 10 Chicks 
Free w th every 100 at before March ist. 
Ohio Accredited Chicks. Prices Reasonable. 


$1.00 Down, Rest C. O. D. 


Will gladly bode your order on $1.00 down, you pay the rest 
when Proce aks ae so that you may take advantage of our early 
order Profit rin: m. Many customers will pay for their 
chicks workin: 7 us. You Can Too. Write for details and catalog 
Pedigreed Maie Matin, if de aired. x chicks from Tancred 
foundation leghorns with Ohio R. O. pedigree males and females. 
Get details and prices on this conta stoc 


Hoytville Accredited bag 


110 Main St. 


SCOU 


}4 FA °o _— 200 - a 

Pedigreed 

Stock. now 

for Spring delivery. EASY TERMS. Bred fromNational lay- 

ing contest winners. They grow faster, make better carers, 
pay larger profits. 2WE ARANTEET 





Hot Greater Chicks 


Hatchery hicks 











ro- 
tects you against seriousloss. Many customers zea 
100% of Booth Chicks and reportincome SPECIAL to $6 

per hen per year. 12 varieties. GetourS 

OFFER and 


Big Illustrated Ca’ 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 626 CLINTON, m0. 


CHICKS*30 Days Trial 


GUARANTEE. No need to take chances. You 

to make sure chicks ose poexactiy as represented. pri 

All varieties. A ited. Easy buying plan. Chick manual 
FREE. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 107, Butler, Mo- 








” 
FAMOUS oan ne ote et W. Money- 
Beautiful, Great Winter Layers, White 
Free. Egg Contest Winners. Over 50,000 satisfied * 


| eustomers, BIG DISCOUNT on Chicks ordered now, 


Delivery when wanted. FREE STARTING FEED, Catalog FREE ! 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Centre Hall, Pa. 





Shows way to big profits. Tells how we cull, 
feed and test. Quotes low prices on stock, chicks 
--eges--brooders. Postal brings this Fins Boox FREE. 


RICHOL'S POULTRY FARM, BOX 7, MONMOUTH, iLL. 


’ US 14 BREED Valuable New Poultry 


Book Free—100 Pages 
re-bred Northern raised 





in chickens, 
be po by geese, turkeys; eggs, baby chicks. 
a Best laying strains at lowest prices. 
America’s great industry. My oer 
w. A. Weber, Box 14, Mankato, M nn. 


: ° cut 7% cents if ordered now 
Chick Prices for spring shipment. Best Egz 
Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. Pay 
when you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 
roning _—- a aay prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, 
hate talog and bargain bulletin free. 


GEORGE B ERRIS, "32 UNION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, Mich 
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in troughs if one prefers. The essential 
points are to use a good oil and to feed 
it in such a way that each bird gets its 
share. 

The addition of codliver oil will not be 
an advantage in sections where there is 
an abundance of winter sunshine of good 
quality. An open winter in the latitude 
of Wisconsin will provide enough good 
sunshine if the windows are opened 
whenever the sun shines or one of the 
better glass substitutes is used instead 
of glass. Other winters will not provide 
enough good sunshine and we cannot 
tell about it in advance. Consequently, 
it is wise to feed codliver oil to the laying 
pullets after November 1. When the 
codliver oil is removed from the ration 
in the spring, the process should be done 
cradually, otherwise you are likely to 
experience a spring molt. 

On some farms there may be a supply 
of cheap meat available that can be used 
to good advantage. When such ma- 
terials are used, the allowance of whole 
grain can be increased slightly, but the 
mash should be left available so that the 
hens can help themselves if they wish. 
It is always a mistake to take the mash 
away from the flock simply because 
there happens to be a temporary supply 
of fresh meat or similar material avail- 
able. Fresh meat seems to stimulate 
egg production and gives splendid re- 
sults when carefully used. Caution 
should be taken to keep from feeding 
too much to a flock that is unaccustomed 
to this sort of material. 

Ground green bone is used during cold 
weather in some sections and this ma- 
terial is very satisfactory if it does not 
contain any poultry offal which would 
make it dangerous to use. Many other 
by-products can be utilized to good ad- 
vantage if fed wisely. 


Vaccinate Poultry 


Poultry flocks may now be success- 
fully vaccinated to protect them from 
chicken pox, or avian diptheria. This 
accomplishment has been announced by 
Dr. Robert Graham of the University 
of Illinois, who states that the vaccine 
may be obtained thru any qualified 
veterinarian. The best time to give 
this treatment is when the birds are 
going into winter quarters. 


LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
tion, ete., of Successful Farming and The Dairy 
. rmer, published monthly at Des Moines, Iowa, 

quired by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

rE DITOR: Kirk Fox, Des Moines, Iowa. 

GENERAL MANAGER: Fred Bohen, Des 

Moines, Lowa. 

PUBLISHER: Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and ad- 

lresses of at ge poe \ cece 1 percent or more of 
total amount of s 

ME — DITH PUL BL ISHING CO., Des Moines, 

owa. 
or of E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Edna C. Meredith, Des Moines, lowa. 

T. Meredith, Jr., Des Moines, Iowa. 

k Mildred Meredith Bohen, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 

unt of bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 


None. 
Fred Bohen, 
General Manager. 
. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1 st day 
October, 1929. 
J. O. Gleason, vv Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1930. 
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George Lowry’s 
champion pullet laid 








328 eggs in 364 daye 








You, too, can 


draw poultry 


profits from the winter sun 


George Lowry of West Willington, Conn., 
whose birds won the Storr’s Egg-Laying 
Contest last year, draws profits even from 
the winter sun. His ten-bird pen made a 
world’s record of 3007 eggs in 364 days— 
the champion laid 328! 


In winter, when egg prices are“higher, he uses 
CEL-O-GLASS to flood his houses with the ultra- 
violet rays that help him get more eggs per bird. 
No ordinary window glass for him! No soiled 
muslin or other soiled cloth curtains! They bar 
the ultra-violet rays which stream through 
CEL-O-GLASS and increase his egg production. 

These kindly violet rays are nature’s great 
physician. They kill germs, check disease, pre- 
vent rickets. They hasten growth. And they 
force the blood to manufacture Vitamin D, caus- 
ing proper assimilation of calcium and phosphorus 
—the bone-building, shell-building minerals. 

CEL-O-GLASS is weather-tight. It keeps 
houses warmer, dryer. It eliminates draughts. 
Years of experiments and millions of farmers’ 
experiences are behind it. CEL-O-GLASS is a 





tried and tested product with a record of per- 
formance. The name is on the selvage. Look for it. 

CEL-O-GLASS is durable, translucent ma- 
terial made by coating tough wire mesh with a 
substance admitting a flood of ultra-violet rays 
when you need them most—in winter. Properly 
installed CEL-O-GLASS lasts for years. The 
Vineland Egg-Laying Contest is still using CEL- 
O-GLASS installed 4 years ago. For longest life, 
it should be installed on frames in a vertical 
position and completely protected from summer 
exposure. 

CEL-O-GLASS is not only valuable in the care 
of poultry, but also for preventing stiff legs in 
swine; for bringing disinfecting sunlight into 
dairy barns; as a light, warm, back-porch en- 
closure; for cold frames, etc. The full story is 
told in our free 64-page book, “Health on the 
Farm”. Write for it. Also, if you are building, 
send for our free blueprints of authorized Experi- 
ment Station Poultry and hog-houses — see 
coupon. Your hardware, lumber, seed or feed 
dealer probably carries CEL-O-GLASS. If not, 
please write Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce 
Street, New York City. 
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v.S SAT 


CELO-GLASS 


ATENT 1,580.2 


© 1929 Aceto!l Products, Inc. 


Look for the name on the selvage 





(0 Laying House 
(0 Brooder House 
C0 Hog House 

C0 Cold Frames 
O Back Porches 


rint (s) checked: 


Acetol Products, Inc., 
21 Spruce Street, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free book, 
“Health on the Farm”’. Also send free the blue- 


Dept. 112 
































TURKEYS Make You Money 
Mammoth Bronze, White Holland, Bourbon Red. 
any poultry. Fine 
Prompt shipment, 
Webster City, lowa 


iggest money makers of 
breeders. Free price list. 
~ Murray McMurray, Geox 5, 





Bad Weather Coming 
CIUF: Tare | mame 
against ° 

colds / 


Watch your poultry closely during cold 
damp weather—that’s when trouble starts. 
Colds often quickly develop into serious com- 

plications that cause heavy losses. At the first 
sign of sneezing, heavy breathing, discharging 
nostrils, droopiness or lack of appetite—treat 
every affected bird immediately with 


= |e COMPOUND 


Thisremarkablepreparation actsquickly toover- 
come the trouble by its stimulating effect upon 
the membranes of the mouth and nasal passages. 

Thousands of practical poultrymen praise it. 
asthe easiest and quickest way to protect their 
: sfromcoldsand similar conditions. 


Sold by wong everywhere at $1.20 for 
tle 


large size bot or mai'ed direct, postpaid. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


We will send you a ——~y trial bottle 


of Spohn’s Compou nd absolutely 
E free. Be ro Write today! 

SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY 

Dept. 501 Goshen, indians 








DUCKS “SGEESE «i: “aall about 
them in Waterfowl Journal, 2299 8. Michigan 
Ave, ti. Sample copy 10 cents. 
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occasion for more, 
as to what consti- 
tutes wealth. Per- 
haps most of us 
would define wealth, 
nontechnically, as 
ability to buy things. 
By this definition, 
the more things one 
can buy the wealth- 
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Enjoy 
@ Ky OutdoorLife 


S Now on | 
But a distinguished Americ hilos- 
TRE ASURE ISL AND ue ‘Hany David Thoreau, held pon 


absolutely contrary view. He defined 
Time for work and time for play—and its _ wealth as ability to do without things. 
play time NOW onbeautiful TREASURE | He held that the more things a person 
SLE. You owe it to yourself—the yous | can do without, the wealthier he is. Sup- 
—to slip away from the cold of the nort | pose we define wealth, roughly and non- 
—< a i play teeta Pg — | technically, as ability to satisfy our 
p er henwwedbcat =: Fre gcrne oben | wants. By this definition, he is most 


appiness travels straight to this enchanted . 
isle. P'The song of a friendly surfonthe wide | Wealthy who is best able to get what he 


golden sanded beach front is an invitation wants. 
to a joyous plunge or becomes music that 
soothes ci into restful slumber. Here— BEAUTY certainly is one of the things 
vou really enjoy life. Your favorite diver- that most of us want. How do farm 
cium awaits you, | people compare with urbanites in ability 
. . to satisfy this elemental need? As it 
rice ? ° : 
Sp lendid Hotels ata p relates to physical surroundings the 
to sult any purse comparison already has been suggested 
A week ora month in Galveston costs you only by the mention of the efforts of city 
pies 790 week to Ae, Hees mio cheng dwellers to reproduce certain features of 
»tels, t t ourist ca 8, and cotta . . . 
ner oo ip cams pene, ode, Cases te gall motor. | the countryside around their city homes. 
Arrange to spend the winter here. The fishing is The things that city people spend mil- 
without equal now. You'll enjoy every moment. li t ‘des Se 
Write for complete imformation. Sign and mail ions to provide "in miniature, country 
coupon TODAY. people have in full size. They have 


woods, fields, green pastures, prairies, 
(3a lvertol ) 
ON THE GULF... 


flowers, hills, mountains, lakes, rivers, 
HOST OF TREASURE ISLAND 


the songs of birds. 
While most city dwellers have only 
Room 114, Chamber of Commerce, 
Galveston, Texas: terme 


| occasional glimpses of the sky, by day 
Please send me your winter vacation booket. 

























































or by night, country people’s views of 
| it are limited only by distant horizons. 
These advantages doubtless help to ac- 
count for the fact that since 1923 people 
have been moving from cities to farms 








Name in the United States, “going back to 
live in the country,” at a rate exceeding 
Address me one million a year. 





But there are spiritual beauties and 
other spiritual needs that are no less 
important than the physical. Certain 
features of farming and rural life which 
help to satisfy these needs are impor- 
tant rural recompenses for people who 
are fitted, temperamentally and techni- 
cally, to live and to earn a livelihood in 
the country. One 
of these is the spir- 
itual, as well as 
physical, value of 
wholesome living 
in the open coun- 
try. This includes 
sympathetic association with domestic 
animals—a potent civilizing influence; 
vigorous but not hectic physical activity; 
andthe necessity for following fairly 
regular habits. 

This feature of rural life is important 
not only to rural people but also to the 
| nation as a whole. It helps to provide 

for the nation a large supply of men and 

women having sound minds in sound 

bodies; people who are strong, whole- 

| some, and courageous; people whose out- 

look is hopeful and kindly; the kind of 

people who have those personal quali- 
PURE CRUGHED OVSTER St0ELL ties which help to make life pleasant. 

FOR POULTRY A second important feature is oppor- 

GULF CRUSHING CO. NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. | tunity for solitude. This permits quiet, 

—=—~—0—~[]=~aeess  unlurried reflection and communion 


City State 

















GET MORE 


Money - - 


FOR YOUR EGGS 


Buyers pay a premium for eggs 
with firm, strong shells. Get that 
extra profit by feeding Reef Brand 
Oyster Shell. Over 99% Calcium 
Carbonate, the essential material 
for more eggs with sturdy shells. 


eef Bra 








December, 1929 


Rural Rewards 


[Continued from page 7 ] 





with nature, with one’s self, and with 
one’s God. Many superficial people re- 
gard the solitude of the farm as a lia- 
bility. Perhaps it is—to superficial 
people or to people who are tempera- 
mentally unable to appreciate rural 
values. But to most substantial, thought- 
ful people of initiative and strong char- 
acter it is a valuable asset. 

City life, with its noise, rush, crowd- 
ing, and artificiality, is exhausting to 
mind, body, and spirit of most people, 
especially those who have enjoyed the 
values of country life. It does not and 
cannot provide the opportunity for soli- 
tude of the kind with which rural people 
are blessed. Country life no longer en- 
forces solitude—good roads and motor 
cars have seen to that. It merely affords 
rich opportunities for solitude. 

A third important feature is spiritual 
satisfaction. This comes to the good 
farmer because he never doubts that his 
work is useful to humanity. He knows 
that his work is not merely useful but in- 
dispensable. As Emerson said of the 
farmer, ‘“‘He represents the necessities.” 
Undoubtedly one of the greatest satis- 
factions that can come to a man is to 
know that his work is important and 
that he performs it in an excellent way. 

Because of the indispensability of the 
work of rural people, most good farmers 
are comparatively free from the sense 
of futility that oppresses many city 
people. Much of the unhappiness that 
is notoriously common in city families 
doubtless results from a lack of the sat- 
isfaction that comes from doing things 
that are obviously useful and important. 


NE hot afternoon in June, 1925, I 

called to see a Kansas farmer but 
learned he had gone to town with a 
truckload of berries. His wife and chil- 
dren were busy in the berry patch. I 
asked his wife which she would rather 
be doing, picking berries or playing 
bridge. Without hesitation she replied, 
“Picking berries.’ When I asked why, 
she said, “It’s more fun and it’s more 
important.” 

Since farm prices collapsed in 1920, 
many farm people have been handi- 
capped economically in comparison with 
many industrial and commercial people 
in the cities. But 
the economic han- 
dicap has dimin- 
ished materially 
and the non-eco- 
nomic features of 
the situation have 
become increasingly favorable to farm 
people. While the economic improve- 
ment has been slow and is not yet com- 
plete, other improvements have been 
rapid. The farm rapidly is becoming a 
better place to live while, in most re- 
spects, the cities are becoming worse. 

The larger the city the harder it is for 
its inhabitants to satisfy some of their 
most important wants, both physical 
and spiritual. The rural districts rapidly 
are obtaining certain advantages that 
formerly were available only in the city. 
Thanks to radio, good music is now 
available to perhaps 1,500,000 farm 
families. Thanks to improved roads 
and motor cars, the isolation of the 
farm has virtually disappeared. 
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DrHess 
Poultry 
Tablets 


[ Formerly Roup Tablets J 


Use as a local 
Antiseptic and in 
the Drinking Water 


100-15 Grain Tablets - 50* 
225-15 Grain Tablets-*100 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers 














. INCREASE \ YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 
Phy Fs coding F Housing, Callin 
mrkcune / AME. cAN S POULTRY Jt OURNA 
oust yw to do it, and in addition a series of 
Colored Pictures 

with explanatory text tell and show many things 
you should know. They are not just colored pic- 
tures of birds but pictures of an educatioua! na- 

ture, something never before shown by a poultry 

journal 


contain about 1000 pages--Price . 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 13-5365. Clark St. CHICAGO 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBIT BITS we seer ply Stos 


you raise; 

rte oe a: Zealand 
wee $2 each. S2-page illustrated book, catalog 
fig how to rales rebite for Dig, predta, all for le. ‘Rddrees 

teil: to raise its for big ‘or ress 
ourbooR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1001. Holmes Park. Missouri 

















Incomes up to $1,000 a year easily possible 
with our tested working plan for increasing pou!- 
try profits. Write for free booklet. 

Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42, Racine,Wis. 





HELM’S Su 


F STATE ACCREDITED. Culled for health and 

"wee heavy winter laying. 50,000 fine purebred lege- 

= hens, 17 breeds. Old Established, 9th 

ason. Flocks improved with fine blood direct 

from W orld’ s Best—-Tancred, Barron, Mahood, Parks 
res *bpard. Fischel, Martin, Beall, een, Ferri. Tho: apore. Goleess 

wv early maturity--winter layi ree s. Fair —. odd ‘ou 
Book Mem 1 B.C an " Minois Hate ery Dept. 7. M md 











NICHOLS SC. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Champion Blood. Heavy Bn vg Large, 
. Insure Bi 

Stock, Eggs, Chicks. 

catalog in ors sent free. nie ote 


» Nichoi’s Poultry Form, B Box 21, Monmouth, Hil. 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS fi es" 


and Profit 
oF free booklet tells you —e 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeo 
W. V. MOORE, Box H, Sterling. mm. 


Money in Turkeys 
Can be raised anywhere. Send 10 cents for sample 
copy. Official organ all breeders’ associations. 
Turkey World, 2237 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Valuable new 100 i. D6 | book FREE. 


K..R.F.NEUBERT Co. Box $26, Mankato, Minn. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A 2 comaieee on guide to successful P Poul- 
ising. Low prices 





8. rile Today! F REE! 
FRANK FOY, Box 5, Clinton, lowa 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Because of these and other improve- 
ments, a large number of people who 
leave the farm for the city soon find that 
they have run away from the bluebird 
of happiness. Of course, many people 
who leave the farm are not tempera- 
mentally fitted to live in the country. 
They are congenital strap-hangers and 
prefer to live in crowds. 

Like the grocery business or the busi- 
nesses of “‘the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker,” that of the 
farmer has its difficulties. Every voca- 
tion that is worth while for real men and 
women involves difficulties that call for 
the exercise of courage, patience, initia- 
tive, intelligence, and sense of humor, 
as well as a goodly quantity of hard 
work. But, like all worthy professions, 
farming has its compensations. 

The existence of such rural recom- 
penses as have been mentioned helps to 
account for the fact that the world usu- 
ally has a sufficient number of farmers. 
The likelihood that there ever will be a 
long-continued shortage of farmers seems 
remote. The number of people who 
operate farms because they like farming 
and rural life is astonishing to people 
who do not understand the recompense. 

The likelihood that these basic rural 
values will continue and that some of 
them will increase helps to explain why 
some of the ablest and sanest young 
men and women in America are prepar- 
ing for farm careers. These young 
people are preparing to find the blue- 
bird of happiness in the profession of 
farming itself and in farm life. They do 


| humorous writer said, to “work their 


heads off for 30 years so as to go back | 


and live in the country.” 


Avoid Small Eggs 


Hic# production alone is not suffi- 
cient qualification to keep the hen 
in the flock. Last year the United States 
department of agriculture sent to the 
butcher from its experiment station a 
hen with a record of 306 eggs laid in 365 
days because her eggs were undersized, 
poorly shaped, and otherwise objection- 
able. 

| Experiments have proved that it is 
| more difficult to breed into a flock of 
| chickens the factors responsible for size 
and quality of eggs than it is to breed 
merely for numerical production. Hens 
should produce eggs weighing not less 





| than two ounces each, . 
Ek. for i 


Market Eggs Frequently 


ARKET eggs often during the fall 

4 months,” says W. D. Termohlen, 

marketing expert at Iowa State College. 

Egg spoilageis most commonfrom Aug- 

| ust to December, with September the 

worst month. This is due, he says, to 

the tendency of holding eggs longer dur- 
ing that season. 

The reasons for holding, he further 
states, are to wait for higher prices dur- 
| ing this season of advancing prices, and 
because of lessened production, to wait 
until cases are full. All dealers must 
now candle their eggs and for that rea- 
son prices will be cut if the eggs are old. 

Eggs should be gathered regularly 
and should be stored in a cool place, with 
the temperature below 50 degrees. They 
should be marketed twice a week, even 
tho the weather is cool and the supply 
| small. 
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not intend to move to the cities, as the | 
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What does a Chicken 
care about Sunlight? 





For healthier fowls and more 


eggs, install 


VIMLITE 


the new and better chemical 


health glass 


— winter staring you 


in the face, decide 
NOW to give your chickens 
the benefit of summer sun- 
shine. They will reward you 
with greatly increased egg 
yield when prices are high- 
est. VIMLITE windows, in 
hen-houses, admit the-Sun’s 
Ultra-Violet Ray and health. 
Glass keeps it out. VIMLITE 
is inexpensive — Durable. 


Your hardware dealer has it. 


aii 


For the sun's Vital Light use VIMLITE 
EE (formerly trademarked VITALITE) He 


hit bhatt 


Http 
Witenes IM LITE * 
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New York Wire Cloth Company, Sales Pry oR 
Dept P-3, 342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please forward free copy of folder “Real ee 
Facts About Ultra-Violet Ray.” 


| TS 
Address t 
My hardware dealer is ... 
diana SH TH 
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Work with 
FULLER 
brought him 











FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


OST boys are still in school at the age 

of eighteen. But D. E. Paseur was 
doing a ‘‘man’s work”’ on his father’s farm 
in the mountains of northern Alabama. 


He longed to get into the outside world. 
He felt his ambition, intelligence, and in- 
dustry would bring their reward. 

He read a Fuller Brush advertisement in 
a magazine and wrote to the Birmingham 
branch office for an appointment with the 
manager. The result was a job inthe Fuller 
sales organization. 

Paseur was young and progress, at first, 
was not spectacular, but it was steady. He 
worked forty-five to fifty hours a week and he 
made a good living. He found time and money 
to spend in study and personal improvement. 

This ex-farmhand has just completed five 
years’ service with The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany. He now has money invested in stocks, 
a tidy bank account, acar, and owns his home. 

You don’t need previous training to work 
with Fuller. Honesty and ambition are the 
only necessary qualifications, And you can 
work right in your own community, 

If you would like to know more about this 
real opportunity, just fill out the coupon. 


FuLLER BrusH COMPANY, Dept. P, 3582 Main St. 


Hartford, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: I am interested in knowing how I can make 


money with your company. 


Name 





Post Office 


2685 OLD PLANTATION 
mp, SEASONING 








Better Sausage 


A mouth-watering 
blend with all the 
goodness sealed in. 
Gives your fresh 
pork sausage that delicious 
southern. tang, a brighter color 
and better keeping qualities. 


APPETIZING «+ « WHOLESOME 
PURE « « VERY BCONOMICAL 


Buy it at the grocery or 
market. For 10 cents we will 
send small Household Carton 
for seasoning 6 pounds of 
sausage and book ‘“‘Tempt- 
ing Ways. 

Also fine for poultry dressing, 

meat loaf, roasts, ote. 


A.C.Legg Packing Co., Ino, 
Dept. 1, 
Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A. 








he fi 
HARNESS FURNISHED j2,‘°° = 


farmer's son in each county to represent us and 
take orders for this amazing new kind of harness. 


No work, no obligations, not a penny to invest 
—merely use this harness on your team, intro- 
duce it—and send us the orders that result. 
Big Pay. Commissions in Advance. Write 
quickly for information on this astonishing offer. 
Jas. M. Walsh Co., 123 Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisc. 














MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


REAL MONEY MAKERS. WRITE FOR FACTS 
839 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


What Is New in Farming 
[Continued from page 5] 


to 140 degrees Fahrenheit for eight hours 
the larvae are killed and there is no 
injury to the germinating ability of the 
corn. 

* * * 

On account of the objections to the 
corrosive sublimate treatment for seed 
potatoes, the Kansas station has inves- 
tigated a number of other methods of 


controlling rhizoctonia, scab, and other | 


diseases. They have found that formal- 


dehyde solutions of a strength of 1 part | 


formaldehyde to 120 parts of water ap- 
plied at the temperature of 126 degrees 
Fahrenheit will control rhizoctonia sat- 
isfactorily if the potatoes are immersed 
from three to four minutes. Fall treat- 
ments were found to be as effective as 
spring treatments. 
* *K * 
The beef cattle population of the 


country is now the lowest in,50 years. 
In 1895 there was a total of 40,000,000 


beef animals on the farms and ranges of | 


the country. Low prices caused a drop 
to about 33,000,000 in 1904, and since 


then the number has fluctuated with | 


price trends. The exceptionally low 
number at the present time is due to the 
low prices immediately* following the 
war. There is every reason to expect 


good prices for at least the next two or | 


three years. 
* * *~ 
J. G. Halpin and his associates at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station have 
found that during the winter months 
egg production is high in the lots in 


which birds are exposed to direct sun- | 
light, or irradiated daily with ultra- | 
violet ray, or the ration supplemented | 


with codliver oil. The supplementing of 
light or codliver oil did not produce a 
higher hatchability in eggs than when 


the birds were in direct sunlight thruout | 


the winter. 
K a * 


A study of winter temperatures of the 


floors of dairy barns at the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station shows that solid con- 
crete floors compare favorably with 
floors constructed of hollow tile between 
two layers of concrete. Where 2-inch 
plank floors were used, the floor warmed 
up three to four times as fast as with the 
concrete floor. Cork brick and creosoted 
pine block floors maintain about the 
same temperature as the plank floors 
laid over the concrete. 
* x * 


Experiments at the Wisconsin station 


| fail to show that adding codliver oil to 


the dairy cows’ ration brought about 
any marked improvement in the assimi- 
lation of lime in the ration. Codliver 


oil did not cause any disturbance in the | 
appetite but apparently there was no | 


benefit from the vitamins in it. 
+ * * 


Tests at the Kansas Experiment Sta- | 


tion have shown that where cows are 


not allowed access to the sunlight and | 
to green fresh feed there is a material | 


reduction in the amount of vitamin D 
in the milk produced. The confinement 


did not seem to affect the amount of 


vitamin C, 


Lime applied in the fall is more effec- 
tive in neutralizing acid soils than lime 
applied in the spring. 





WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 


to Go into Business 


And 1 begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from “$100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 











DEPT. L-18-SHW FREEPORT, ILL. 
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Bog Spavin ame 
Got 289 of the lameness without 
ody by 


Fleming's Guanta Liquid 


all soft blemishes? 
pin. Splint, Curb, 


ode semeiy 
Hock, etc. Easy 
ttle Saacaoat 
208 Pages. 
PR ey enes, Poona 
EXPLODING» 


Big Money 
For Agents 





WEDGE -«:«- 


For s; litting Logs, Rails, 

Pit Posts, Fence Posts, 
Cord Wood, ete. Will do 
more work than ten men. Will 
split any log up to Rail Lengths, 
\ no matter how large or tough. 
+ Pays for itself in a few hours. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Parcel Post prepaid to any address in U.S. 
—$5.00. Send money order, vchochoreesh to 


Mutchi mu ”" 


7728 Susquehanna St, foun 


Write For r 
Particu- 4 
lars 








NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
Compound er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 

Heaves or money back. $1.25 

——_ per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Co, 


Fer horses, cattic, hogs Toledo, Ohie. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


Less than half price. Shipped 

on trial. Literature Free. 

DIXIE KENNELS 
HERRICK, ILLINOIS 
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1129 Cool Shaves 


from One Single Blade! 


Another Triumph For KRISS KROSS. The 
Most Amazing Shaving Invention Ever Pat- 
ented! Mr. T. Liddle, of Illinois, Wrote Re- 
cently: “I Have Been Using One Of Your 
Stroppers Since May, 1924. I Shave Every 
Morning And I Am STILL ON MY FIRST 
BLADE!” Read Astonishing Details. Then 
Act At Once For Real Shaving Joy. 


N‘! ) wonder KRISS KROSS marks such a radical advance 
in shaving comfort and economy! For now at last it 
has captured a secret that has baffled scientists for years! 
it actually re produc es mechanically the diagonal flip-flop 
master-barber’s stroke that gives razor blades the keenest 
cutting edge that steel can take. Pressure decreases auto- 
matically. And in just 11 seconds you are for the 
coolest, slickest shave you ever ! 


New-Type Razor Blade FREE! 


re introduce KRISS KROSS stropper, we are including 
this month free samples of a revolution in razor blade 
construction. Made to fit your present razor. Guaranteed 
to last longer and shave better than any other. Expect a 


new shaving sensation—KRISS KROSS blades are made 
of a unique steel, made a new and better way. 
No obligation. 


Find out 
about this astonishing invention. Just 


fill owt and mail coupon today. 


KRISS KROSS CORPORATION 
Dept. W-2504, 1418 Pendieton 
Avense, 5t Louis, Mo. 
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AGE 
KRISS KROSS representa- 
tives make ‘$75—$200 in a 
week and I'ts easy. 
KRISS mA de sells at sigh. 
Check bottom line of coupon 
and get full details. 














-—10 Months to Pay 


SAVE *25 to $100 


All Electric With Dynamic 
Speaker, Screen Grid Tubes 


The Ranger Is fast becoming 
the most favorably known 
rattto—now leading the field, 
astt# predecessor, the Ranger 
Biey cte, has for 30 years. The 
Screen Tube Ranger 
Neutrodyne (with 9 tubes) 
with 2 No, 245 Tubes in 
“Pusb-Pull” is made under 
patents of R. C. A. Ranger 
assures you of selective recep- 
tion from near and distant 
stations. You may now own 
one of these distinctive 
Rangers with ynamic 
Speaker in a DeLuxe Console 
by paying as low as $10.00 
down and balance in 10 
months. Table models as low 
as $40.00. Rangose come all ready to use—simply 
insert tubes and plug into your electric Sight socket— 
ho more trouble than abd — an electric floor lamp. 
fog and marvetous new 


Me ad baa 4 ior—easy terms 
CycieCo., Dept.H174, Chicago 


We Mave 
Exclusive Dealer 








THREE PROVEN TYPES 


Triple Wall—Tapestry Tile and Wood 
Stave. Manufactured by a reliable in- 
stitution with nearly a quarter cen- 
tury of exclusive silo experience. 


BUY NOW -PAY LATER 


No Money Down. Liberal Payment plan. 

Hip Roof Frame Given Free with 

early orders for future delivery. 

Get Our New FREE BOOK on Silos 
and Silage. Also our Pay-its-Way 

f = Purchase Plan. 

INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
901 Pillsbury Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
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SUCCE 


| back. 


drill a small hole in the part to be cut | 
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Toys 


[Continued from page 52} 


| main in the same position all the time. 


Saw with slow, regular movements, not 
with short choppy ones. 

In some of the toys there are inside 
parts to be sawed out; for instance, the 
space between the monkey’s tail and his 
In these toys it is necessary to 


out. Take the saw blade from the frame 


| and insert it in the hole. With the blade 


in that position, adjust it in the frame 


| and saw around the outline. 


A few pointers about sawing may be 


| helpful: 


Unless you are experienced in sawing 
do not attempt a toy with thin legs. 
Practice on a simple one like the toy 
soldier, and’ then try more difficult saw- 
ing. 

If you have a toy almost finished and 
a leg or tail breaks off, it may be glued 
in place. This is not always advisable, 


——— 
Saw easiest places first, and finish the 


more detailed parts later. 


Do not attempt to turn your saw if | 


you come to a sharp corner. If you do, 
you will invariably break your saw 
blade. Keep the saw moving up and 
down in the same position; turn the 
wood very carefully and slowly. 

It is wise to have a generous supply 
of saw blades handy in case one forgets 
and tries to turn the saw rather than the 
wood when shaping a corner. 

The base is made of wood 1% inch 
thick, 2 inches wide, and as long as the 
width of the toy. There are two narrow 
strips of wood 44 x 4 inch nailed to the 
base with }4-inch space between them. 

Sandpapering is the next process. 
Take off all square corners with the 
medium sandpaper, and get as smooth 
a surface as it is possible to get. This 
may require some time, but it is well 
worth it. Use the fine sandpaper for 
smoothing any rough surfaces. 

When the toy is smooth, trace the 
same design on both sides. In case of 
the monkey and toy soldier, which show 
full faces trace tlie same design on all 
parts of the back except the face, which 
should be left plain. 

The paint is opaque water color. It 
comes in jars, priced 25 cents each. This 
can be diluted to the consistency of 
cream. Two camel’s hair brushes are 
used, a coarse one for large surfaces, and 
a finer one for lines and small details. 
Paint largest areas first, and work to- 
ward the smaller details. The paint 
dries rapidly. If necessary, 
may be painted over another. 

All bases, wheels, and rockers may be 


| painted with one of the colors used in 


the toy. Do not paint them too bright, 
however, as the color in the base may 
detract from the toy itself. 

Give the toy three coats of shellac. 
After the final coat has hardened on 
the toy, take off the high glossy finish 
by rubbing with steel wool, and finish 
with a polish of floor wax. Some prefer 
the shellac finish without the final wax- 
ing; that, of course, is a matter of indi- 


| vidual taste-—Laura Holmes, Univers- 


ity of Wisconsin. 


Send three cents to Department P, 
Successful Farming for toy designs. 
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For appearance’s sake, 
wear a watch-chain 





OF COURSE, there is a limit to the 
jewelry a man may own. But fashion 
has always acknowledged the vogue 
of a watch-chain. ... Make your gift 
a Simmons Chain! A Simmons Chain 
is smart. And if the wearer prefers 
a wrist-watch, both ends of the chain 
may be used to guard knife, emblem, 
key-ring, and other accessories. Ilus- 
trated are Waldemar 19302, at $5; 
25098, a sport chain, at $3.25, and 
Dickens 18921}, at $8.25... all yellow 
gold-filled. Your jeweler has them in 
green and white as well, or combi- 
nations, at reasonably higher prices. 
R. F. Simmons Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


SIMMONS 


fhe swivel says Q it's a Simmons 
















Here is how a suburban 

home was landscaped with 

evergreens by a nursery 
landscape department 




















December, 1929 











vergreens for Farm Planting 


WHITE frame farmhouse 
‘’ nestled in a setting of large 

evergreen trees makes an 

impressive picture. Re- 
cently, while driving along 
a main highway in a midwestern state, 
I spied such a sight. The house re- 
minded me of a jewel in a rare setting. 

I drove on, but the memory of the 
sight kept intriguing me until my curi- 
osity just had to be satisfied. So a few 
days later I drove back along that high- 
way and down to that house. I found 
the evergreens were really magnificent 
specimens, some of the finest I have 
ever seen in a home planting. 

It was 33 years ago that they had 
been planted, the good farmwife told 
me. Her husband had planted them, 
aided by herself and the children. She 
related how he had bought them from a 
nursery, had set them out in rows as 
little plants barely a foot high; how 
thru the years they had watched them 
grow, until now they tower back of the 
house to the north and west, a whole 
grove of them. 

There were three varieties in the 
planting, mainly Norway spruce, about 
half as many white pines, and a few 
arborvitae or white cedars in front of 
these two. No one can estimate the 
added value and pleasure they have 
been giving all these years to that farm 
home. 

The next day I drove past a suburban 
home on the edge of a large city, where 
@ planting of small evergreens had just 


ne 


LZ 


By HARRY R.O’BRIEN 


been made. The work was done, as I 
knew, by the landscape department of 
a near-by nursery. I could not help but 
notice the contrast between the older 
and the newer planting. 

Instead of three varieties, there were 
more than a dozen kinds of evergreens 
in the new place. Instead of being 
planted in rows, they had been ar- 
ranged in natural, harmonious group- 
ings. In after years, as the trees grow, 
the harmony will still be preserved. 

There are many varieties that can be 
bought quite reasonably. If one takes 
smaller sizes, they will cost much less. 
Also, if one does not care to invest a lot 
of money in one purchase, evergreens 
can be bought a few at a time. In three 
or four years one can have quite a collec- 
tion. But whatever the way, there are 
not many farm homes that could not 
afford a few. 


VERGREENS can be used on the 
farm for foundation plantings 
around the house, for specimen trees or 
groups on the lawn, for bordering long 
drives or wide lawns, for roadside plant- 
ing, for hedges, for windbreaks, or even 
ean be grown for sale for lumber or for 
fence posts. 

There are many kinds of evergreens 
now available, with more than a hun- 
dred varieties commonly listed in nurs- 
ery catalogs, as compared to the four or 
five sorts sold 30 years ago. Some of 
these are dwarf, some semidwarf, some 
tall and stately. Some are prized for 


their beautiful colors—steei blue, silvery 
sheen, golden, darkest green. If we in- 
clude the broadleaf evergreens, we can 
have flowers and winter berries also. 

The first thing one should know about 
evergreens is their ultimate size when 
full grown. Until one knows that, it is 
hard to choose evergreens for any par- 
ticular spot. I know a man who has 
planted some dainty little spruce trees 
under the window at the front of his 
house. In 30 years these will tower high- 
er than the house and demand a spread 
of 20 or 30 feet at the bottom. Obvious- 
ly, these are wrongly placed. 


‘on tall evergreens that need be con- 
sidered in farm plantings include the 
firs, the spruces, the pines, the hem- 
locks, and the Douglas-fir—which isn’t 
a fir. These are all species which, in 
their native state, are tall forest trees, 
suitable for cutting for lumber. Obvi- 
ously, their use is not for planting 
against the house but for specimen 
plants, or groups on a wide lawn, for 
windbreaks, and for planting along 
driveways or roadsides. 

Some of these varieties that are most 
suitable for these purposes are the 
concolor fir, the white spruce, an espe- 
cially hardy variety of the white spruce , 
known as Black Hills spruce, the Colo- 
rado blue spruce, and the Norway 
spruce. Of the pines, the white pine, 
red pine, Scotch pine, Austrian pine, 
and the jack pine are best adapted to 
farm planting. Two other good ones 
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are the common hemlock and the 
Douglas-fire. , 
Of these, by far the best known is the 


Norway spruce. This is the evergreen 


that-has been planted on farms by the | 


thousands thru the Middlewest for 
windbreaks, and on many of the lawns 
in front of older houses they tower up 
as ornamentals. It is the nearly uni- 
versal Christmas tree. It is hardy, 
rapid-growing, and can be pruned 
readily. As it grows taller, its spreading 
branches are most picturesque. Its 
greatest use is in windbreaks. 

The white pine stands second only 
to the Norway spruce. It grows rapidly, 
and has soft silver-green foliage of long, 
flexible needles. Its best use is for wind- 
breaks, backgrounds, tall screens, and 
for single specimens. The Scotch and 
Austrian pines, too, are picturesque, 
either small or large. The jack pine is 
scrubby and of little value for ornamen- 
tal planting, but it will grow in sandy, 
poor soil and serve the utilitarian pur- 


poses of windbreaks and rough farm | 


lumber. 

Of the evergreens that do not grow 
quite so tall, the junipers constitute a 
class most suitable for farm planting. 
The junipers are especially hardy, are 
resistant to disease and insects, and 
lend themselves to all kinds of orna- 
mental planting. They include a great 
variety of sizes, shapes, colors, and hab- 
its of growth, some as tall as 50 feet, 
some pyramidal in form, others low and 
spreading, some fairly creeping on the 
ground. 

The red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), 
found all thru the Middlewest, is per- 
haps the most common. It will grow 
anywhere and can be used for almost 
any purpose, from windbreaks and lawn 
specimens to growing for fence posts. It 
grows to 50 feet or more. 

One of the most prized is the Pfitzer 
juniper. This is dwarfish, of fan-shaped, 
spreading habit, and is a rough grayish- 
green color. 
planting and for specimens on the lawn. 
In time it will grow to 5 or 6 feet. 

Another. evergreen class is the arbor- 
vitae. The variety most used on the 
farm is the common American arbor- 
vitae, or Thuja occidentalis. 
bright scaly green leaves. It is hardy 
and is widely used for fence posts. 

The yews, of which there are both 
dwarf and tall varieties, would go well 
in a farm lawn planting. So would the 





It is used for foundation | 


This. has | 


mugho pine, a low, dense, round-topped | 


shrub tree of deep green color that grows 
to 3 or 4 feet when mature. The broad- 
leaf evergreens, which are flowering 
shrubs with ordinary leaves that persist 
thru the winter, are also excellent in 
more mild climates such as the southern 
portions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri. 

It is impossible in one brief article to 
mention all of the desirable evergreens, 
whole families of which I do not even 
refer to here. One can only recommend 
that you secure catalogs from good 
nurseries and study them. 

There are excellent plantings at some 
of the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, notably Iowa at Ames and Ohio at 
W ooster. 


Development of Runners and Runner 
Plants in the Strawberry, technical bulle- 
tin 122, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Yes, I'll give you groceries at rock-bottom, 
wholesale prices and achance to pocket $10 
to $15 ina day. Van Allen reports profits of 
more than $100 a week. Gustav Karnath, 
$20.35 the first 5 hours. Mrs. B. F. Bagmell, 
$10 to $15 a day in spare time. And right 
now I offer you the same chance. 


Make Big Profits Quickly 
I am President of a million-dollar Company. I dis- 


tribute high-quality Groceries and other Household 
Necessities direct from 
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Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


--- and Make 


35 2 





Day 
Besides! 


No Capital or Experience Needed 


You don't need capital or experience. All you do 
is call on your friends and my established customers 
and take care of their orders. I never sell to stores 
You alone get the profit on all orders from your ter- 
ritory. YOU POSITIVELY DON’T RISK A 
CENT. Keep your present job and start in spare 
time if you want to. Oscar Stuart reports $18 
profit in 24% hours’ spare time. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you want toget groceries at ourrock-bottom, whole- 
sale prices—and $10 to $15in aday besides—send me 








factory to userthrough YUF name at once. I'll give you the big opportunity 
F Wy FE E Aut hori zed Local you've long been waiting for. You have everything to 
Representatives I a gain—not a penny to lose. Mail the coupon TODAY. 
FORD TUDOR SEDAN = 
NOT a contest. I offer year my Represent- 
id ee MAIL THIS NOW | 
tra reward in addirlon to | two million. dall- 
Mail ars! Now I invite € Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., ; 
cou- youtosharein § 6893 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. H 
pon these profits, § Send me, without cost or obligation, all the facts 4 
tor § about your new proposition that offers Greeeries 4 
full [st wholesale and $10 to $15 in a day besides. Also 
infor- H explain your new Ford Offer. ; 
ma- Pe SN SICA debs es GAAS S pc hep eee ssaceursa se ‘ 
tion. i ‘ 
AGAPORB. . oo ec cceccceresscccseseresseseses i 
1 
Pe ct dil clic t ubeutniitnes vpasnevenes t 
Leeman i ' 
; ‘ ©A.P. Co. (Print or Write Plainly) i 
eee ee ewes es eee seooeeoee = of 























Just a tasteless dose of Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia in water. That is an al- 
kali, effective, yet harmless. It has 
been the standard antacid for 50 years 
among physicians everywhere. One 
spoonful will neutralize at once many 
times its volume in acid. It is the 
right way, the quick, pleasant and 
efficient way to kill the excess acid. 
The stomach becomes sweet, the pain 
departs. You are happy again in five 
minutes. 

Don’t depend on crude methods. 
Employ the best way yet evolved in 
all the years of searching. That is 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 5 

Be sure to get the genuine Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia prescribed by phy- 





sicians for 50 years in correcting ex- 





Stomach 


cess acids. 25¢ and §0c a bottle—any 
drugstore. 

“Milk of Magnesia” has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The 
Charles H. Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany and its predecessor Charles H. 
Phillips since 1875. 







THE BEST WAY 
TO WHITEN TEETH } 


A single application of Phillips Den- 
tal Magnesia Toothpaste will bring 
glistening, white teeth and a sweet 
breath. 

Prove it at our expense. Write The 
Phillips Co., 117 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y., for free ten-day tube. 























FREE 
BOOK 


about 


CHILEAN 
NITRATE! 


OUR crops will do better and 
pay better next year if you 
feed them Chilean Nitrateof Soda. 
This nitrogen fertilizer is the 
world’s only natural nitrate nitro- 
gen. It gives life and strength to 
your crops. It greatly increases 
the yield on wheat, oats, corn, 
cotton, truck and fruit crops. 

















The function of this bureau is 
to tell you all about Chilean Ni- 
trate—how to use it—when to 
use it—how to get most profitable 
results. We have prepared a value 
able book which we will send 
you free. It is called ““How to Use 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda.” It gives 
complete instructions. Write for 
your copy or tear out this ad and 
mail it to us with your name and 
address written on the margin. 


_ Chilean |. 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


In writing please mention Ad No. 85-A 
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“Match Light. eh 










Our generators 
will replace any of 
the 9 shown here. 
Guaranteed 2 
years. Lights 
quickly. akes 
a ur light like new. 

joes away with all 









generates troubles. More light. Less gasoline. Mantles last | 


ionger—do not —*_ Stop buying new —— all the 
hohe 35Sc each ppd. Be sure to —_— mal 


Free circular shows cuts of pon bm ay 


MANTLES 


Made of Wood Fibre 


Do you have trouble with your mantles 
cracking or falling off easily 
Send 15¢ for sample. Guaranteed strong- 
est ma made. Fits all makes gasoline, 
kerosene, air-pressure lamps-lanterns. State 
if you have 1 av 2 mantle fixture. 2 for 30c¢; 
$1.00 per doz. for 2 mantie lights; $1. 20 
ey dozen for 1 —~ light. Prepaid. 
J. Kettring, N. D., writes: “‘Best mantles 
used in 12 years. Enclosed find check for 3 
dozen more and 3 generators.”’ 


es Hens 

NEW LANTERN-HEATER — 
Use our combination 300 Candle Power Lantern-Heater. 
Makes coop light as sunshine. Increases coop temperature 
20 degrees. Regulate light high or low. Holds half gallon 
fuel. Burns 24 hours with one filling gasoline or kerosene. 
Gasoline-Kerosene Lamps, Lanterns, Heaters, Flat Irons, 
Oil Burners. Free circular. Agents Wanted. 
PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO., 442 Powers Bidg., Tinley Park, Ill. 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop payment 
or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. H. W. 
Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Beware of Grubworms 


SUCCESS 


HEN I brought my amaryllis into 

the house last fall I noticed that 
one bulb had only one leaf, which finally 
turned yellow and died. But later the 
withering bulb, in its effort to repro- 
duce, sent out two buds which later 
developed into very pale-looking flowers, 
riot nearly so large as the others. Their 
weight caused them to topple over. I 


then tied the stem firmly with cord toa 


stick stuck upright in the soil. 
After the bloom had faded, I decided 


FARMING 


to perform a post-mortem and ascertain | 


the trouble. 
small nest, and there lay the largest 
grubworm [ had ever seen. It had lived 
and waxed fat onthe tender roots of that 
bulb as fast as they grew, leaving none 
at all to nourish the plant. 
it to wither away. 

Now the moral to this little story is: 
watch out for grubworms!—Mrs. M. 
N. W., Kans. 


Surplus Spray Materials 


WWE HAVE a quantity of spray ma- | 


I lifted the bulb out of its | 


This caused | 


terial left over such as lead arse- | 


nate, nicotine dust, limesulphur, and so 


on. Will these lose their strength if kept 
in the original packages?—M. N. L., 
Kans. 


The lead arsenate and the limesulphur | 
will usually be satisfactorily preserved | 


in their own packages, and the nicotine 
dust should be, unless the dust is packed 
in boxes of pasteboard. What you need 
for the dust is either a glass container or 
air-tight metal. With such containers, 
the nicotine dust may be kept over until 
next year with the assurance that it 
will retain its strength. 


Chickweed in Lawns 


Ss 
A weed is the weed of weeds. It is 


the commonest of all turf pests, being | 


FAR as lawns areconcerned, chick- | 


found from coast to coast and from the | 


Arctic to the Antarctic. 

Two species of chickweed are preva- 
lent on our lawns: the common chick- 
weed, a smooth, handsome, weak-look- 
ing annual with numerous dainty little 
white flowers; and the mouse-ear chick- 
weed, a coarser, prostrate, creeping, 
hairy perennial that forms thick mats 
on the sward. 


Yommon chickweed, in spite its | 
Comr sthickweed, i ite of its 


frail appearance, is among the hardiest 
of plants, blooming and seeding often- 
times during the cold month of Febru- 
ary. The fact that seeds are formed in 
large numbers during a long growing 
season combined with the hardiness of 


they cannot be cut off by the mower, 


| and the ability of the seeds to germinate 


readily, makes chickweed one of the 


| most difficult of lawn weeds to combat. 


Most lawn weeds can be controlled 
by the improvement of the turf, but not 
so with chickweed, altho the better the 
grass is eared for the less prevalent and 
conspicuous will the chickweed be. The 
most successful method of combating 


| chickweed is to rake out as much of the 


plant as practicable during the early 
spring, using a fine-toothed garden rake. 


| the species, the habit of forming seeds | 
| so close to the surface of the soil that | 


If the work is done when the soil is | 


moist, many of the chickweed plants 
can be raked out bodily since the roots 
| are very shallow. 





Results are more de- | STANDARD SEED CO. 3 East Fifth St. 
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© Hand Power ® 
Hercules 


Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


10% 





At a contest held recently in England, 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump 
puller pulled stumps faster than any 
other method. Quick work—low cost DOWN 
and one mandoesthe job. Hand pow- Easy Payments 
er in four speeds, single,double, triple and quadruple 
yower.Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
eatures. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. Write 
for prices and catalog—Get our 
latest Introductory Offer. «© 


B. A. FULLER, 
res. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
» $20 29th St. 
Centerville, lowa 
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Hercules 








WORRACE Electric WOODWORKER 





THE same oe 
equipment use 
in Commercial Boers 
working shops every- 
where. Write today for 
complete information. 


COMPLETE $89 
EASY 
TERMS 
$9 down 
$9 a mo. 


j. D. Wallace & Co., 2847 W.Adams St., Chicago, IIL 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, 268 Market St., San Francisco 


as 

Inctatics planer, 
aw, lathe, elec- 

tric motor, buff- 

ing, sanding and 

grinding attach- 

ments. 





CLOVER'10: 


Recleaned—buckhorn, dodder-free—guaranteed satisfactory. 4g A ed 
direct from producing section. ee big « crop, fine quality 
prices in years. Have Timothy $2.50. Sweet Clover $3. 
and Timothy Mixed, $3.90, Alfalfa $9. 90. Dalea $6. 30. 
delay and pay more. Write today for Large Catalog and Free Samples, 


BERRY SEED CO., Box 119, CLARINDA, IOWA 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseeckers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ALL MAKES 


RADIOS Atwater-Kent, Ma- 


jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 

dreds—world’s best makes. U: 
new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 
, 3018 East 91st Street : 












Dept. A Chicago 





$5.00 per 100 & up. 


PEAC 
APPLE, REES 


Small or largelots Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade an 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs.Catalogin colors FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





‘. rs 112 acres, tractor 

— cr ’ ’ 
Money Making 11 cows, 500 hens, 
Farms bull, heifers, ma- 


chinery, crops; pleasant home, farm bldgs., 
near town. Only $4400, p cash. Pg. 47 Free 
catalog 1000 bargains. STROUT AGENCY, 
255-WT Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


RED CLOVER $10 


White Sweet Clover $3.90, Alfalfa $8.00, Alsike $10, 
Mixed Alsike and Timothy $4.50, Timothy $3.00. 

All per bushel, bags Free. Samples and Catalogue 
upon request. 





KANSAS CITY ,MO, 











cided if the treatment is given several 
times during the season, particularly 
during June and July. Fertilizing the 
thin spots where the chickweed was torn 
out also helps greatly to encourage the 
grass at the expense of the weed. 
Common crude salt scattered at the 
rate of two pounds per square rod also 
discourages the chickweed with little 
harm to the grass altho any clover in the 
sod will'suffer. Recent experiments also 
indicate that arsenate of lead mixed 
with a compost made up of loam and 
manure, is effective in controlling chick- 
weed in turf. The arsenate is used at the 
rate of five pounds per cubic yard of 


compost, which is sufficient for top 


dressing 1,000 square feet of grass. 


The name chickweed alludes to the | 


fact that poultry is very fond of the 
plant. When chickens are turned into 
an infested lawn during the 
spring, particularly when not given 
other green feed, the birds will do much 
to hold the weeds in check. 

Patches of mouse-ear chickweed may 
be removed and the spots resodded, or 
the infested areas may be dusted lightly 
and evenly during the spring and fall 
with sulphate of ammonia used at the 
rate of four pounds per 1,000 square feet, 
when the vegetation is moist with rain 
or dew. If mixed with sand the sulphate 
can be more evenly distributed and 
there will then be less danger of burning 
the turf—A. A. Hansen. 


Storing Dahlia Bulbs 


pant it discouraging to treasure those 


precious bulbs carefully all winter | 


long, only to find on the arrival of spring 
that they fail to grow? 

Now that the storing season is again 
at hand, just try my plan. 

Obtain some metal cans or containers. 
Cut the dahlia stems about one-half 
inch above ground level. Dip the ends 
in air-slaked lime, to control mold and 
crown rot. Fill the cans with roots, and 


then dust sulfur into the can to control | 


mildew. Store in a temperature of 48 
to 50 degrees.—Mrs. C. J. L., Minn. 


New Bulletins 


Termites in Buildings, leaflet 31, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Causes and Effects of Soil Heaving, 
special bulletin 192, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The Production of Johnson Grass for 
Hay and Pasturage, farmers’ bulletin 


1597, United States Department of | 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Varietal Resistance of Spring Wheats 
to Bunt, bulletin 231, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo. 

Farm Grain Storage, leaflet 46, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Seed Potatoes and How to Produce 
Them, farmers’ bulletin 1332, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A Field Test for Available Phosphorus 
in Sotls, bulletin 337 University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 





Plan to raise enough vegetables in 
the garden next summer to keep the 
family thru the vegetable growing sea- 
son, and supply enough to can for the 
winter that always follows summer. 


early | 





SUCCESSFUL 


HEAD ACHEY 


DOZEN different things 

may cause a headache, but 
there’s just one thing you need 
ever do to get relief. Bayer 
Aspirin is an absolute antidote 
for such pain. Keep it at the 
office. Have it handy in the 
home. Those subject to frequent 
or sudden headaches should 
carry Bayer Aspirin in the 
pocket tin. Until you have used 
it for neuritis, neuralgia, or 
some other deep-seated pain, 
you've no idea how marvelously 
effective Bayer Aspirin is. It 
means quick, complete relief to 
millions of men and women 
every year. Doctors everywhere 
declare it does not depress the 
heart. Any drugstore. 
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Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





gov. MORE 


“and Better 


MILK 
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Learn’Aitos 












(As much as $1.40 a month in- 
crease per cow.) Clipped cows 
give more milk, richer in but- 
ter-fat, at less feed cost. 
Clipped cows are thoroughly 
cleaned cimply by wiping with a 
damp cloth before milking. Groom- 
ing time saved pays for machine. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends clipping of cow's ud- 
ders, flanks end underlines once a 
month during months of stabli: 
to keep cows clean for milking — 
keep manure out of the milk pail. 


Write For Free Catalog 


Today! Describes full line of Stew- 
art Clippers. Hand models as low 





as $14; complete electrics as low 
as $45; f.o. b. Chicago. Also tells 
the extra profits through clipping. 
At your dealer's or sent direct fop 



















Clip your cows with a fea a a = 
Stewart Clipper tip coupon for full ‘particulars. 


COURSE 
also included 
FREE 
of 
by Ue ate er te <2 





Send at once your FREE book “Auto Facts.” Also 
full particulars of fay’’ Training, and 


“Job - Way 
AVIATION COURSE Offer. No obligation on 


$2 dow on delivery. my part. 
Satisf teed oF 
money PE 0.06 0660 chdwdeedhcebe Ht cdvens debandene . 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 1: asoniie 
Dept. 318, 5600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
40 years making quality products Age. ne eS Pe 
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Sure | 
to give | 
Satisfaction | 
Kills rats, mice, moles and 
It mumifies them and they dry 
50c, $1.00 a can Get it at 





gophers, with no odor 


up in their nests. 25c, 


your dealer, or we will send direct for 5c extra. 








J 
Sold by Drug, Seed, Hardware, Pet and General Stores j 
ESSENTIAL MFG. Co., 816 Market 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















"© C.G. V. Co. 


A Thousand Tons 
of Stone 


but not one ounce of protection 


VERY buttressed salient speaks of 

mighty strength ... protection. But 
conquerers swarm through the broken 
gate —the one vulnerable point that 
renders the barriers of stone useless. 


In a grave vault there is one consideration 
that outweighs all others . . . protection 
from water. 


The Clark Vault has attained its nation- 
wide leadership by providing dependable 
protection. Built of special 12 gauge 
Armco Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper 
Steel, it is imperviovs to water. 


Designed like a diving bell, water cannot 
get into the Clark Vault. Each Clark 


cafrics a 50-year guaranty. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Cop 

Finish, Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Wastern Office and Warehouse Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 


| good surroundings. 
| Kochersperger built a new home, and | 


| 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Cabbage Plants in the House | 


Y HOTBED isn’t always conven- 

ient for the -few early cabbage 
plants I need. But a box in the house 
was always a source of grief to me in the 
end, altho my neighbors seemed to have 
good luck in using one. Either I would 
forget the plants when I left them out- 


| of-doors for the sunshine they seemed 


to need so badly, and they would freeze 
some cold night, or they would grow 
slimmer and slimmer waisted, until they 
would topple over and die. 

But depending on my neighbors or 
the market always left me without the 
kind of cabbage that I wanted. So last 
spring I tried again, and by accident 
learned a new trick. Getting good coarse 
soil in a box I could easily handle, I 
planted my cabbage seed. Then, cover- 
ing the box with a piece of paper, I 
placed it in a warm place. 

On investigating a day or so later, 
I found a sour, moldy soil—and no 
plants. Well! Filling an old tomato can 
half full of lime, I covered it with water 
and let it set for several hours, then 
gave the sour soil a thoro soaking with 
the lime water. The plants came thru 
shortly, sturdy and healthy looking, 
and made a wonderful growth. I am 
using lime water liberally again this 
year and so far have had the best of 
results.—Mrs. L. M. 


The Joy of a Farm Lawn 


HE joy that comes from having 

farm home premises well ordered 
and maintained in landscape beauty is 
sufficient proof for the time and labor 
spent on them,” says Frank G. Kocher- 
sperger, a farmer of Mills County, Iowa, 
who has been setting an example of 
Seven years ago 


since then, besides managing his crop 


| and livestock interests on 320 acres, he 
has found ample time to give to the | 








care of the yards and gardens. 

One cannot complete a whole land- 
scape program in a single year or two, 
nor yet in seven; but what Kocher- 
sperger has accomplished towards this 
end is remarkable. He mentions an 
omission which he explains is the lack 
of mature foliage about the house to 
soften the foundation outlines. How- 
ever, young spirea is making headway 
there, where it was set a year ago; and 
over the spacious and _ well-clipped 
lawn there are just enough clumps of 
tree growth, shrubbery, and floral as- 
semblage to classify the yard as one in 
good taste. 

Another attractive feature is a little 
white windmill that Kochersperger 
built to serve as a trellis. 

It requires a lot of time to keep the 
big yard mowed close enough, but 
Kochersperger’s mowing has been made 
easier by the forethought he gave to it 
when he was planning it. On the side 
meeting the highway and the one 
nearest the barns is an ornamental steel 
fence. Under this fence no grass can 
grow, for in the fence row is a strip of 
cement eight inches wide. Besides keep- 
ing the grass at a distance so that the 
lawn mower can cut all of it without 
interference from the fence, this cement 
forms a solid anchorage for the steel 
fence posts. 

Along the walks that extend both to 
the road and to the barns, similar pro- 
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Inexpensive 


Vacation in the 


Land of Old Spain! 


This year come to San Antonio, where 
you can spend a vacation more inter- 
esting and enjoyable than any you 
have ever known. 


Here amid the unique combination 
of Old World romance and new world 
progress, you will find a wide variety 
of new, novel and delightful things to 
see and do. Sights and scenes of un- 
ending interest — historical spots — 
quaint, picturesque—Spanish mis- 
sions centuries old—all manner of 
sports and recreations—a mild, invig- 
orating climate ...and best of ail, 
San Antonio’s charming people. 


Pian now to come! The cost is mod- 
erate. Reduced roundtrip fares nowin 
effect via M-K-T R.R.—and San An- 
tonio’s ample accommodations are 
reasonably priced. Find out more— 
send coupon below. 


While in Texas, See Galveston! 


The “treasure Isiand’”’ of vacationists... 
the World’s finest beach... incomparable 
surf-bathing...deep sea fishing...hunting 


fi. 





mee eee ee ee 


W. M. FENWICK, Gen. Psgr. Agt., M-K-T, 
L-14 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


zs 





below for FREE 


Please send illustrated San Antonio book 
and quote me reduced round-trip winter 
tourist rates from address below: 


C] Also quote rates to Galveston. 


Phone .... 


ee ee a ee ee ee ee oe ee 


«--» boating...all 
kinds of sports 
«++ @ mild cli- 
mate...attrao- 
tions andenter- 
tainments to 
fit every purse. 


} 
ji 
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Send Coupon 


San Antonio 
picture book! 










... If student, state grade 
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vision was made for clean mowing. 
Flanking both sides is a narrow strip of 
cement laid on the ground level and in- 
dependent of the walk level. On this 
strip the lawn mower wheels run while 
the knives do clean work. 

There is no need for cutting sod next 
to the walks to leave a clear outline, 
nor is it necessary to cut ragged edges 
with a hand sickle. The cement idea 
obviates this. Kochersperger took care 
in setting shrubbery that it would not 
interfere to any serious degree with the 
efficient operation of the lawn mower. 

Kochersperger’s lawn is much larger 
than most farm lawns but he never ex- 
presses regret over the size. Because he 
loves its environment, it gives pleasure, 
not hardship. “W hen one has been 
accustomed to beautiful farm home 
surroundings,’ says Kochersperger, 
“there will be no desire for any but the 
beautiful.” —G,. R. H., Iowa. 


The Charm of Porch Boxes 


ORCH and window boxes do not 

need to be expensive affairs, but 
their use adds so much to the general 
appearance of the home that it is well 
worth the time spent in planning for 
them. Almost any hardware store has 
boxes that will be found suitable. Place 
a couple of iron or wooden brackets be- 
neath the window or porch railing. The 
box can be secured easily to them. 
After having given it two coats of paint 
—the same color of the house is usually 
best—they are ready for the soil and 
plants. 

Before putting the soil in the box, 
place broken bits of crockery in the bot- 
tom to afford proper drainage. An added 
bit of charcoal, if obtainable, will keep 
the soil from souring. Then fill the box 
with a good, rich soil and a small por- 
tion of sand. 

Now, I believe the right combination 
of flowers is really the most important 
item. One of my prettiest boxes this 
year was made by using the giant wan- 
dering Jew alternated with the green 
and white vinea for the trailing vines in 
front. I then planted several fuchsias 
with a background of very dark foliage 
plants. 

Another pretty box, a long one at a 
porch rail was filled with white sweet 
alyssum and deep pink trailing verbenas. 
Another good combination is pink 
geraniums and the low-growing blue 
lobelia, using the trailing asparagus 
ferns for the front of the box. 

The balcony petunias are a favorite 
and in shades of purple make a very 
beautiful box either alone or with a 
trailing vine in combination. 

Arrange to have a porch box this 
spring and if the kitchen window is so 
built as to accomodate a window box, 
by all means bring this bit of cheer near 
your workshop.—Mrs. J. C. C., Iowa. 
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Straws for Mulch 


\ HAT materials are best for mulch- 
ing strawberries?—B. R. D. 
You will find wheat or rye straw 

about as good as anything that could be 

recommended for mulching strawberries 

Oats straw is inclined to pack down and 

mat a little too much. Wheat straw 

and rye straw are comparatively free 
from objections on this point. If oats 
straw must be used, mixing some corn 
stalks with it may be advisable. 
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Gnilian a Lasts All Winter 


Golden days 
of sunshine and 
tangy air give an 
intoxicating joy to 
life in San Antonio 

. where Indian 
Summer lasts all 
winter and every 
day yields a new adventure. 

Come South this winter, 
away from ice and snow. Re- 
lax and rest, fish, hunt, ride, 
motor over matchless high- 
ways, enjoy your favorite sport 
or diversion .... for San An- 
tonio has them all. Take a 
vacation away from care. Let 
the sun-drenched air woo you 
to a new faith and a new joy 
in living. You will return home 
refreshed and invigorated for 
the work that lies ahead. 

Or perhaps you will find 
in South and West Texas the 
opportunity for which you are 
looking ....as 2,500,000 others 
have. For, in this empire of 
which San Antonio is the 
mother city, there is oppor- 
tunity for all . . . . opportunity 
for independence, for health 
and for better living in a glor- 
ious climate. 

Here is the last of the cheap 
land, awaiting developers . . . . 


i SAN ANTONIO 


with Nature in partnership. 
Farming is a successful business, 
whether you go in for the staple 
crops of cotton and grain, citrus 
fruit and winter vegetables for 
the northern markets, dairying, 
poultry or livestock. A mild 
winter climate.makes the grow- 
ing season from 277 days 
around San Antonio to 328 
days in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. Two crops from the 
same land in the same year are 
common in South Texas. 

Come to San Antonio this 
winter. Explore for yourself 
an empire of 132,000 square 
miles with a greater diversity 
of agricultural products than 
any similar area in the world. 
Motor down or take advantage 
of winter railroad rates. You'll 
find ample accommodations at 
reasonable prices. 





SAN ANTONIO 


Dept. 22, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


Please send me free booklet (check) 


(_)“Farming—a Successful Year ’round Business in South and West Texas.” 


(_]“What to Do in San Antonio.” 


]“San Antonio—Community of Opportunity.” 


i cseeretenteecinr ements 


Address canes 




















Mending Water Tank 


O MEND a water tank, find a 

bolt that is approximately the 
size of the hole to be mended. 

Cut a good-sized leather washer. Fit if 
on the bolt and place in the hole. Fit 
on another leather washer and screw 
the nut down good and tight. This is 
usually good for years.—O. K., Okla. 


To Hold Wagon Wheel Rims 


Bore a hole between two spokes and 
as close to the rim as possible. Skip 
two spokes and bore another hole, and 
so on, until you get all the way around. 
In each hole put a round-headed bolt 
the same size of the hole and put a 
washer on both ends of the bolt. This 
hooks over the rim, keeping it in place. 
The bolts should be long enough so they 
can be riveted after the nut is tightened. 
Six bolts to a wheel is plenty. 
—J. V. A., lowa. 





If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published in this de- 
partment we will pay $2. It is 
impossible to return unused 
suggestions. 











in warm water will return the painted 
bulb to its original clear state. The 
paint is an excellent method of subduing 
hall and bathroom lights and bright 
lights of all kinds.—E. L. 
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LC Ty Cabinets for Children 


Good Uses for Salt hi \ | 
ff <~ 


o<——!) own furniture 


There are many uses for ; 
table salt besides seasoning \/\ fA 
foods. If a carpet or rug looks 

i g 
dull and old, sprinkle with 
salt, and sweep with a damp- 
ened broom. You will find 
that it looks considerably brighter. 

After having hands in dishwater or 
scrubwater for a length of time, try 
using salt to keep them smooth and 
white. First wash with soap and water. 
While wet, rub them well with a hand- 
ful of dry salt. Rinse with clear water. 
Do it constantly, and the result will be 
pleasing. 

Sometimes when milky utensils are 
put into soapy dishwater, the cloth be- 
comes slick and hard to handle. In such 
a case throw in a generous handful of 
salt, and your trouble is ended. 

Any housewife knows the 


\/ \y Children enjoy having their 
~_\ and storing 
places to hold their belong- 
ings. A cabinet can be easily 
GA made by placing a couple of 
apple boxes on top of each 
other. Nail them together 
and cover with wallpaper, which can be 
tacked or pasted in place. Make a cur- 
tain of cretonne and place it by wires 
across the front.—Mrs. H. B., Minn. 


Steel Sheeting Remains Firm 


Steel sheeting has come into popular 
use in many sections of the country as 
roofing and siding for farm buildings, 
but occasionally some dissatisfaction is 
expressed because of the loosening of 
the nails with which the sheeting was 


All Around 
the Sag ' 
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steel for building construction 20 years 
ago and shows that as roofing and sid- 
ing it remains as firmly fixed to the 
framework as it was in the beginning of 
its term of service. Bock has a machine 
shed 20 years old and a granary 14 
years old, both roofed and sided with 
steel, and a barn roofed with the ma- 
terial. 

Bock used 1-inch nailing pieces and six- 
penny nails, whereas a good many others 
make the mistake of driving larger nails 
into timber so thick that there is no 
chance for clinching them, a process 
that should be considered a necessity. 
Bock’s sixpenny nails were used plenti- 
fully, and after the steel was applied 
with them he did a thoro job inside the 
building by clinching the nail points 
against the wood. Thereby the metal 
remains as tight as if it were attached 
by bolting, and the joints between the 
sheets are barely noticeable. He has 
used both corrugated and brick-print 
sheeting.—G. R. H., Lowa. 


A Barbed Wire Reel 


When one man attempts to unroll a 
roll of barbed wire down a long stretch 
of fence he has a very disagreeable job 








on his hands. Take an old wheelbar- 
row and place two uprights, each about 
a foot high, near the front. Bore holes 
in these uprights at the top thru which 
a shaft carrying a roll of barbed wire is 
to be placed. Then nail the two braces 
fast, nail a box to the inside of 

one ‘of the two barrow handles, 





terrible odor which comes from 

scorched milk. If milk should 
boil onto, the stove, sprinkle 
with salt and the burning will 
cease.—Mrs. 8. L. H. 


Softening Glaring 
Lights 

An easy quick way to soften 
a glaring electric light is to 
paint the bulb with water col- 
or. If possible, get a generous 
little jar of orange water color, 
such as is made up for painting 
window display cards. Sta- 
tioners keep it. Its thick liquid 
can be diluted to suit the need. 
Or mixing your own color from a jar of 
red sign paint to one of yellow will 
achieve just the orange you wish. The 
paint dries quickly. A simple dipping 














However, the fault is not in 
the material but with the workmanship, 


applied. 


says Henry Bock, a farmer of Otoe 
County, Nebraska. He began using 








and the machine is ready to 
build a fence.—A. C., Pa. 


Easy to Open Sacks 


How often when in a hurry 
to open a sack, one turns and 
twists, first one end and then 
the other, in an effort to get 
the chain stitch unlocked. If 
you will remember to place the 
sack at right angles to you, 
the single stitching at your left, 
then begin unraveling the end 
next you, you will find it an 
easy job. I make use of all the 
empty sacks and knowing how 
to open them without cutting 
or tearing them gives me better material 
to use when one considers the great 
numbers of sacks which come to most 
farmers every year.—L. T. R. 
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You Any of 
These Fine Articles 
RIFLE 


The Hamilton Rifle is one that you will be proud 
to own. It is a real small game gun—shoots 22 
short or long rim fire cartridges. We will send you 
information if you send the coupon below. Be sure to 
send this coupon right away. You will want the rifle for 
hunting this winter. 
PEN 


This Self-filling Eagle Fountain Pen is guaranteed to give you 
complete satisfaction. It writes smoothly and is beautiful in appear- 
ance and is just the pen you want to use for work and around the house. 


CARROM BOARD AND CROKINOLE BOARD 


The whole family will enjoy this fine Carrom Board. You can play 57 
different games with it. During the evening after your work is finished, 
the whole family can pass a pleasant evening playing many different games 

with this wonderful set. Send the coupon below, and we will tell you how 
to secure one of these Carrom Boards without cost. 


CAMERA 


This Roll Film Camera takes good pictures 2144 x 414 inches. It is just what 
you need to record life-like pictures of winter sports and activities with your 
friends. Send us the coupon below, and you can easily secure one of these 


fine cameras. 
DOLL 


Miss Bobby |Lou walks, talks, and sleeps. She is dressed in dainty 
baby clothes, and makes a real play baby for any little girl. She is practi- 
cally unbreakable, and will afford pleasure for a long time, She is waiting 

to come to your house. Use the coupon below. 


INGERSOLL WATCH 


This Yankee Ingersoll Watch is a real time keeper. It is sturdy and 

serviceable in hard use and still good looking and attractive to be worn 
with your dress clothes. It is areal fine watch, and you will be de- 
lighted with it. Send us the coupon below for information. 


WRIST WATCH 


This is another equally fine product of the Yankee Ingersoll 
Watch Company. It is a good time keeper, attractive in appear- 
ance, and its Radio-Light face enables you to tell time in the 
dark. You are sure to be pleased with this watch if you 
secure one. Send us the coupon below and we will tell 

you how to get one easily. 



















































































NEW ZEALAND REDS 


Clutch Pencil These beautiful rabbits are fine pets. A good Successful Farming 
deal of money can be made in raising them. 185 Success Building 


FREE You are sure to get a good deal of en- Des Moines, 


For Promptness joyment from a pair of these fine / tl aie 


rabbits. Send coupon below 


When you send the coupon and we will tell you how 
easily you can get a 


—Betty Lou 
shown opposite, indicate which of 
in earning. We will tell you how to 


do this easily, and send you this Clutch 
Pencil free. Check the article you want. 


Name 


—Ingersoll Watch 


‘ ; —Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
‘ Hs pair. ae 
the above rewards you are interested =: _Casveun und Cochinsle Bousd 


I am very much interested in securing 

# the reward I have checked above. Please 
send me details of your liberal offer and the 
Clutch Pencil free for promptness. 


R.F.D 


—Wrist Watch 
—Roll Film Camera 


Iowa 


—Rabbits 
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Hid you like this Bolt 
" iines Homilion 
for Christmas ? 


That’s about the finest Christmas present 
a boy could have. This new Bolt Action 
Hamilton is such a handsome rifle that 
it looks as though it ought to cost 
several times its price, $3.50. 


































Built with over a quarter of a cen- 
tury expert un-making experience 
behind it, it shoots as good as it looks. 
It has the same bolt action found in 
the higher priced sporting rifles. Simply 
drop the cartridge in the o 
bolt down and back, and fire! Lock, extrac- 
tor and firing pin are all part of the bolt. 
Think of it, only $3.50 for this real bolt ac- 
tion rifle, made like all genuine Hamilton 
models with blued steel barrel, built up by 
our special process, and bronze-lined _rust- 
less. Stock and fore-arm of walnut finish, 
take-down construction, true tested sights, 
safety trigger guard. remarkable rifle 
at a remarkable price. 


Boys, let the folks know that you want 
this Bolt Action Rifle for Christmas. Tell 
them where they can buy it, and how little 
it costs. They'll be glad to make your Christ- 
mas a happy one with this handsome gun. 
Ask your dealer to show you this and 
other famous Hamilton models, $2.85 and 
up, the lowest priced dependable rifles 
made in America. If hecannot supply you, 
any Hamilton rifle will sent prepaid 
from factory on receipt of price. Illustra- 
ted circular sent free on request. 


C.J. Hamilton & Son, 341 Hamilton Street 
PLYMOUTH 3o3 MICHIGAN 


Hamilton 


22 Calibre 


Repeating Rifle 











SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK RANCHES 
CUT UP INTO FARMS 


Rich, virgin lands offering real opportu- 
nity to secure a grain, diversified or small 
stock ranch at low price. Clean, strong lands 
that will produce profitable crops of wheat, 
flax, corn, oats, barley, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
potatoes and vegetables. Well adapted to 
raising cattle, hogs, sheep, horses and poul- 
try, Located in north central portion of state; 
served by the main line as well as Faith. and 
Isabel extensions of The Milwaukee Road. 
They are in a proven country with schools, 
churches, good roads and markets. Experi- 
ences of successful farmers in this territory 
are a certain guide to success for the new 
settler, The Milwaukee Road desires to help 
you find a farm or ranch meeting your re- 
quirements at price and terms you can meet 
without worry, We recommend only locali- 
ties of proven merit. We have no lands to 
sell butcan put you in contact with thoroughly 
reliable real estate men and land owners. 

Prices range from $5.00 to $25.00 per 

acre for unimproved, and from $15.00 

to $40.00 per acre for improved lands. 
Write for illustrated book. Tell us what you 
want. Ask questions—they will be carefully 
and accurately answered, “Young Man Go 


West” is as good advice today as when 
given. Homeseekers’ excursion fares, R. W. 
Reynolds, Commissioner, The Milwaukee 
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toad, 918K Union Station, Chicago. 
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The farmers best helper for 40 years. Thousands save 
money and backaches every year. YOU CAN TOO.Sernd 
for free catalog showing low prices.Address Dept.A-77. 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Alfalfa Needs Fertilizer 


J pale is usually benefited by the 
use of fertilizer. Such treatment 
proves profitable in all sections of Mis- 
souri, according to H. H. Krusekoff of | 
the Missouri College of Agriculture. Al- 
falfa is one of the heaviest feeders on the 
soil and unless there is a liberal supply 
of plant food the yield of hay will suffer. 
Fertilizing ranks in importance with a | 
sweet soil and a well-prepared seed bed. | 
Manure is commonly used. One ob- | 
jection, however, is that it often con- | 
tains weed seeds which foul the crop. | 
This can be avoided largely by applying 
the manure a year before the alfalfa is 
seeded. Another objection to manure is 
that it is not a balanced fertilizer, being 


| lowin phosphates and high in nitrogen, | 
| an element which properly inoculated | 
| alfalfa will take from the air. A 2-12-6 


n breech, throw | 











or a 4-12-4 application is advised, the 
nitrogen giving the alfalfa a quick start. | 


Soil Testing Facts 
{ Continued from page 15 ] 


There are some observations that 
would lead a farmer to conclude that he 
needs to lime his ground. If clover gen- 
erally catches in a little fringe around 
the outside of the field, but not all over; 
if clover fails year after year, in all ex- 
cepting the very wet seasons; if the side 
of a field next to a limestone road grows 
good clover or alfalfa, but not the rest 
of the field; or if a big application of 
manure must be put on in order to get a | 
‘atch, we have evidence of a need of 
lime. 

But because not all of these observa- 
tions are possible or by the nature of 
circumstances cannot always be made, 
the importance of some quick and fairly 
accurate method of determining the 
acidity of the soil has Caused many soil 
chemists to give this long years of study. 
Many such methods have been devised. 
Some are very cumbersome and not 
adapted to the farmer’s use. Others 
have been too simple to be reliable. The 
litmus paper test was the best thing out 
when it was first introduced, but at pres- 
ent for soil testing it is in the same class 
as a car of the 1900 model compared to 
the modern benzine buggy. 

There are two reliable, practical | 
methods by which farmers may test the 
acidity of their own soils. One was de- 
vised by Professor C. H. Spurway of the 
Michigan Experiment Station, and usu- | 
ally can be bought from elevators, seed 
dealers, or limestone companies. Where 
there is too much acidity, it is a reliable | 
guide. The other outfit shows a little 
wider range of acidity and costs a little 
more money. Both of these outfits 
have color charts which accompany 
them and directions that are easy but 
should be followed carefully. 

In testing a soil for acidity, samples 
should be taken from the first three 
inches of the settled soil. If the surface 
inch or more is dry, then obtain the 
sample from moist soil directly beneath 
the dry layer. Samples taken from the 
dry surface may be misleading during 
certain portions of the year while the 
moist surface usually tells a true story 
of the degree of acidity to which the 





| growing plants are subjected. 
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A wonderful engine for the home, 
farm, shop or mill. The cheapest reliable 
power for pumping, feed grinding, shelling, 
sawing, cream _ separating, churning and 
similar work, Put one to work on your farm 
and watch it pay for itself, 


Ask your dealer or write us for Catalog. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1870 
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‘Champion Creosoted 
Round Farrowing and 
Hog Houses. 
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WHITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
4 lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 

- a No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
\ Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Oomplete sample, 

60 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25. 
Your mapey back if not satisfied. 














ve ives 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT co. 
64 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 





COATS-~ 








ROBES 


- Have your hides and furs made 
into smart coats or warm rugs and save 








50% on their cost. Send them to 
OWN The Old Reliable 
Tanner & Furrier 


With a 20-yeer reputation for low pric highe 
quality guaranteed work. New styte beok.and ie 


sent free. Write 
* COWNIE TANNING 
Box 652, Des eben bes 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
196 pages of radio bargains. New Screen Grid, all- 
electric, A.C. Sets in beautiful consoles—also battery 
Operated sets as low as $15.95. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATIOK 
711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. 79, CHICcCaeo 

















THROWING AWAY THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 


Women are literally throwing away their washboards 
on account of a recent discovery used in washing 
clothes. Norubbing yet clothes are spotlessly clean. 
Will not injure fabric. Write to 
M.E.KITTREDGE, TUNKHANNOCK, PA., 
for FREE sample. Agents wanted. 


Inventors--We Build Models 





at Send us your rough idea.Our Master 
Mechanics will develop it for you in- 
CO to apractical working Model.Thirty 


years successful experience doing 
this very thing. Best shop equipment. Expert Advice 
Confidential service guaranteed. Bank reference fur- 
nished. Send for free booklet “‘The Road To Success”. 
CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. E, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Mand hen ouu! 


Who? 
The grocer or druggist. 

What? 
A dime. 

Why? 
For a cake of Lava Soap that'll get the 
grimiest hands clean in 58 seconds. You can 
see the pulverized Italian pumice in Lava 
Soap drag out the dirt, but you can’t feel it. 
Lava makes a rich, creamy, penetrating 
lather in the hardest water. ut it won't 
harm your skin. It’s the busiest hand cleaner 
you've ever tried. 


George, the faseSonp Man 


Lava costs a dime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want to try it at our expense, mail this coupon. 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. S-1229, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 














George: I want a free sample cake of your 
Lava Soap. 
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| NATIONAL W National Sportsman 

SPORTSMAN is a 68-page monthly maga- 


zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. Only $1.00 for 
a whole year, 12 Big issues. 
Subscribe now and we will 
send you 














FREE °:: 
this 





7 ’ sho With stag handle and two 
Remington Sportsman s Knife long slender blades especial- 
- designed to meet the exacting requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. Blades are of 
superior quality steel with strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. 
The pointe are shaped just right for a good, clean job o f 
slitting and skinning. 





Clip this adv. and enclose with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order today to NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 259 


Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 














° . 
Subscriber’s Are Protected 
The following guarantee of advertis- 
ing has been in effect in Successful 
Farming for many years and we rigidly 
adhere to it: 


If you purchase any article ad- 
vertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local 
dealer or directly from the adver- 
tiser, and it is not as represented 
in the advertisement, we guarantee 
that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farm- 
ing when you ordered the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of 
honest bankrupts. 


We refuse many thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we do not think it entitled to our 
guarantee. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES - IOWA 
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Wheat Prices and the Tariff 
( Continued from page 11) 


sized volumes might be written about 
it. Attempts have been made to express 
in one figure the yearly difference be- 
tween prices for wheat at Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg. 

Chart 2 presents the writer’s attempt. 
This shows quite a variation since the 
crop year 1909. The year 1919 at once 
strikes the eye. Here is a year when the 
price difference between Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg was the greatest, yet a 
year during which there was free trade. 
The reason lies in the fact that during 
the year 1919 wheat prices in Canada 
were under government control, while in 
the United States they were not. 

One might discuss each year shown in 
the chart. However, enough has been 
said to show the effect of the tariff on 
the higher quality wheat. But what 
effect does the tariff have on the lower 
grades of wheat? It must be remembered 
that so far the discussion has hinged on 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat at 
Minneapolis as compared with No. 2 
Manitoba at Winnipeg. 

An ardent protectionist writing in 


-ARMING 


1921 picked out the-year 1911 as an ex- | 


ample of the effect of the tariff on 
wheat. After arriving at a figure for the 
difference in prices on high-grade wheat, 


he tacitly assumed that this difference | 


in price would apply to all classes. 


UT if we place a tariff on wheat which 


prohibits the higher grades of wheat | 


from entering the United States, we | 


must expect our lower grades of wheat 
to meet more severe competition in the 
foreign markets as the result. The lower 
grades may meet this competition either 
in the form of wheat or in the form of 
flour that was milled in bond by Ameri- 
can millers for export. That this is the 
ease is clearly recognized by those fa- 
miliar with the wheat market, and an- 
swers the question often asked by 
American wheat producers, “Why does 
American wheat sell in Liverpool for a 
lower price than Canadian wheat?” 

The term “grade’”’ does not, however, 
cover all the factors which go to make 
high quality milling wheat. Besides 
grades there is the protein factor, which 
during recent years has assumed so 
much importance that when one speaks 
rather loosely of ‘high-grade’ wheat he 
usually means high protein wheat. 

What has been said of the effect of 
the tariff on high and low-grade wheat 
applies equally to high and low-protein 
wheat. In some years there is a scarcity 
of high-protein wheat; then the tariff 
becomes effective on it, and the lower 
p! stein wheat suffers more severe com- 
petition in the export market. 

In summary we may say: the tariff 
on wheat is effective to some extent on 
the higher types of milling wheat in 
those years when this kind of wheat is 
not produced in sufficient quantity in 
the United States to supply American 
needs. But until the time comes when 
the United States does not produce 
wheat for export, the lower quality 
wheat will enjoy no benefits from the 
tariff. 
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Every pair of { 
genuine 
ROCKFORD 
Wool Socksis © 
plainly labelled, # 
guaranteeing # 

the quality. be 


\ 





Dress your feet in 


WOOL 
and be comfortable 


Outdoor men need wool socks, for 
nothing rests the feet like wool... 
Rockford Wool Socks give: 


MORE warmth! 
MORE comfort! 
MORE protection! 


You'll find no uncomfortable seam at 
toe or heel. There’s nothing to chafe 
or tire the feet. Rockford Wool Socks 
are comfort-knit. The Wool is clean 
scoured. It absorbs moisture, never 
feels clammy as natural body heat dries 
them out, protects you from colds, 
cushions you against fatigue. 


CKFO 
eee 


Insist on Rockford Wool Socks, every 
pair identified by the label. Take your 
pick from a variety of weights, styles and 
colors at prices from 35c to $1.25 per 
pair. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name and address. 


ROCKFORD MITTEN & HOSIERY CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 






















































for TRAPPERS ' 


and condition of pelts largely govern the prices paid; so to call al 


could have been secured elsewhere. However, many of our shippe 


ing, and packing. 
to get better prices for your pelts. 


amount of the sale being sent you as usual. 


MAIL COUPON NOW TO NEAREST POINT Philadelphia 


ansas City 





Here is a real opportunity to receive an award up to $2000.00 and 
also get the highest market value for your raw furs. As you know, quality 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


1 fur shippers’ 


attention to the importance of proper handling we announce the— 


FIRST NATIONAL FUR SHOW 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. have marketed millions of dollars worth of raw furs for 
more than 500,000 trappers. In practically all cases higher prices were paid than 


rs would have 


received even bigger fur checks had they been more careful in skinning, stretch- 


As always, we are anxious to help trappers obtain peak market prices on their 
shipments and the purpose of the First National Fur Show offering awards 
totaling $5000.00 in cash is to demonstrate how proper handling will aid you 


The show is open to every shipper of furs—no entry fee—no formal entry— 


no red tape. Simply send pelts to the nearest Sears, Roebuck and Co. store 
named below, and they will be entered in competition, a check for the full 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Memphis 
Dallas 
Seattle 


Win These Fete ee eee ee Se SV eS ee SE SS SS Se 

r] Se Roeb 65S844D i 

CashA ds 1 ars, Roebuck and Co. 1 

ash Awards os 

ry ease mail me, without cost or obligation, fur shipping tags and a 

ist $2000.00 g Johnny Muskrat’s New Booklet which explains your free fur § 

eu- _— ' marketing service, and tells all about the ‘‘ First National Fur Show.” i 
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Get 10t050% 


more money tor 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. 
Northwest. Est. 






We are the largest Hide and 


tan Furs, make Robes, Coats, do Taxidermy work. Sell 


Supplies. ‘ 
a successful Trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox, etc. Ship your 
low, Wool to us. We pay the most money. Write for Price L 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept.22, MINNEAPOLIS, 


HIDES: FURS 


Fur House in the 


35 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace Leather sold or exchanged for your Hides, Furs, Pelts. We 
Traps and Trappers 


Our 450 page Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide tells how to become 


Hides, Furs, Tal- 
ist. 
MINNESOTA 
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the-minute fur price lists 
this season. 
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FRANK A. HOPPE Inc. 
2321 N. Sth St, Philadelphia, Pa, Ws 
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The Right Gun for Trapping 


bb oe letters I get from trappers seem 
largely composed of those asking in- 
formation concerning the “best” gun for 
the trapper. Surprising as it may seem, 
both the amateur and professional seem 
to be very undecided. Equally strange 
is the fact that the answers given are 
almost as diversified as the requests; 
for after all is said and done, the 
choice of a gun for the trapper depends 
entirely upon the territory the trapper 
has and the pelt hunter’s personal pref- 
erence. The best I can do is to give a 
few suggestions and these, if followed, 
will help in the selection of the right 
firearm. 

First of all, the gun used by the 
trapper ought to be accurate, stand 
considerable abuse, and generally be 
reasonably priced. In settled com- 
munities large calibers are not needed 
and are dangerous to use. In brush 
country perhaps a shot gun of some 
kind would be ideal. 

Whether ten gauge or four hundred 
and ten, single or double barreled, pump 
or lever action, automatic in twelve and 
sixteen gauge, bolt action in the four 
hundred and ten—these are largely 
matters of preference and willingness to 
pay much or little. As a rule the trap- 
per ought to get a gun light in weight. 


HE twenty-two calibers are the most 

popular. My old favorite was a lever 
action and while this was not so light, 
still it served me well. This gun shoots 
the short, long, and long rifle sizes, but 
I recommend that the last named be 
used exclusively. When shorts are fired 
in any barrel chambered for three sizes, 
they usually cause pitting in the cham- 
ber. Long cartridges have lost favor 
because they are by far the poorest 
cartridges made in the twenty-two. I 
believe they have the lead of a short 
and the case of the long rifle, and are 
not, therefore, very accurate. 

Shot shells ought never be used in 
rifles. They cause leading. 

There are a variety of small bore 
rifles, single shot, pumps, and auto- 
matic. At present, my needs are served 
nicely with one of the last named type, 
shooting only the short. I have a han- 
kering, however, for a bolt action shoot- 
ing the long rifle. I have never used 
this type of gun very much, yet I like 
the “feel” of the gun, its balance, and 
the like. 

Many trappers prefer a revolver or 
pistol. I used a single shot model for 
years and found it—with its eight-inch 
barrel—almost as effective as a rifle. 
Some of the revolvers seem to find favor 
but for myself, if I got one of these I fear 
I should not be satisfied with any but 
the most expensive. The automatics in 
the small calibers are very accurate and 
hard hitting, too. For the trapper in 
the average community who does not 
want to carry a rifle or shot gun, these 
will serve nicely. 

No mention of a trapping gun would 
be complete without that of an ingeni- 
ous double barreled weapon, twenty-two 
caliber above and forty-four under. The 
latter can be loaded with ball for large 
rame, or shot cartridges. 





Perhaps the most popular of all for 
| the young pelt hunter in settled com- 
munities are the new twenty-two caliber 
| pneumatic guns. These guns operate by 
' compressed air, are extremely accurate | 











and will shoot thru an inch of soft pine, 
making them powerful enough for small 
game. They are fine for bait; fine for 
“snap shots” at small game; but best of 
all are practically noiseless and leave 
no powder smell to scare away fur 


bearers. Incidentally, they are very 








economical to use, the pellets. costing | 


but a few cents a hundred. 

The ideal gun for trapping under all 
conditions will probably never be found. 
The facts given, however, will aid you 
in your selection. Study the conditions 
in your territory, then select that which 
you think will serve you best. The 


chances are your choice will be a good | 


one and you will be pleased with what- 
ever you buy.—G. J. T., Ohio. 


Trapping Gophers 


N our farm of 380 acres, mosv of 

which is seeded to alfalfa, the 
pocket gopher situation became quite 
serious. After learning how easily the 
animals could be trapped, we quit poi- 
soning entirely. The cash outlay on the 
start is slightly more with traps, but 
over a period of time more would be 
spent for the poison. 

The traps should be smoked at least 
once each season. The smoking not only 
kills the odor of the traps but also keeps 
the traps from rusting. We have found 
alfalfa hay best for this purpose. Every 
set should be marked to avoid losing 
traps. For this purpose a stake made 
of No. 12 wire cut about two feet long, 
with one end bent to form an eye, serves 
very well. 

In trapping the gopher we have found 
the open-hole set most effective. To 
make the open-hole set, clear the dirt 
from the short tunnel which leads from 
the gopher mound to the gopher’s main 
runway. This is usually about twelve 
inches long. For this purpose use a hand 
trowel, preferably not wider than three 
inches. Set the trap in the short run- 
way, or tunnel. 

There are four very important points 
to observe in making this set. First, in 
opening the short tunnel down to the 
main runway, take care not to make 
the tunnel larger than its original size, 
which is about three and one-half inches. 
Second, the jaws of the trap should be 
placed about- one-half inch from main 
runway. The location of the jaws may 
be determined by feeling with the trap. 

If the jaws are placed farther from the 
main runway, the gopher may not go up 
the short tunnel far enough to trip the 
trap. On the other hand, if the trap 
jaws protrude into the main runway, the 
gopher may run into the jaws and leave 
the location entirely. 

After the stake is set thru the handle 
of the trap, the trap should be pulled 
up the tunnel firmly against it. This is 
the third precaution and a very impor- 
tant one. Fourth, do not close the hole 
or darken it in any way. It is not neces- 
sary to conceal the trap with grass or 
dirt. In fact, it is better to not put 
anything in the hole. 

Gophers may be trapped any time 
they are throwing up new mounds. The 
best time to trap the animal is early fall 
or early spring before the young are 
reared. As early fall is a very busy time 
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on most farms, trapping is done largely | 


in the spring. The gophers are usually | 


more active at this time, consequently | 
it is not necessary to leave traps set long- | 


er than overnight.—S. R., Kans. 
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Need Enormous Quanities of Furs at Once to Fill the 


Urgent Demand of the World’s Leading Buyers Who 
Supply Their Wants at the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales 


Bundle up Every Pelt You Have at Once— 


Do Not*Delay—This is 


Shipping Time, and 


Ship Direct to Taylor 


Then You Can Enjoy 


All the Advantages 


Which the Nation’s Fur Market Offers to You 


Your Furs Always Safe 
When Shipped to Taylor 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co. lives up to the 


traditions of its founder. For more 
than two generations, Trappers and 
Fur Shippers, numbered by hundreds 
of thousands, know that the name Tay- 
lor stands squarely for honesty, safety 
and security. Trappers to become suc- 
cessful, to get the most money for furs, 
must know the house they do business 
with, know its age, its responsibility 
and the established connections which 
that house has at its command for their 
safety. It pays to deal with Taylor. 





America’s Raw Fur Prices 


Are Made at Taylor Sales 


St. Louisis the world’s largest primary 
market for American Raw Furs and 
prices established atthe Taylor Mam- 
moth Fur Sales are to a great extent 
the basis upon which thefurtradeoper- 
ates throughout this country. There- 
fore, Taylor shippers always benefit 
through having their furs sold in St. 
Louis, the major fur market. Taylor 
receives more furs direct from trapping 
grounds than any other fur house in the 
world. For greater profit deal direct 
with Taylor. 











Every Old Timer 


these Furs Grandpa? 
y To EC Taylor my boy, 


that is where have 


| shipped for fifty years! 


Knows by actual experience, that F. C. 













Taylor Fur Co., in St. Louis since 1871, provides the mar- 
ket where the highest cash price is obtainable for his furs. 





know what is doing each day. 


F.C. 


FUR MARKET BY RADIO 


at 6:45 A.M., a report of the Great St. Louis Fur Market is broad- 
cast from KMOX, the popular radio station of the middle west, on 
1090 kilocycles. Tune in and 


TAYLOR FUR CO. 


Every morning 
except Sunday, 


TUNE IN ON KMOX 


145 Fur Exch. Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Send us to FOX 
and well bring 


you back 
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Wisk trappers—experienced trappers 
—know how to get an extra 5% 
more over top market prices for their 
pelts. F , 

They ship to George I. Fox, New York’s 
largest raw fur merchant. 

For Fox pays the highest market 
prices and on shipments of $50 and up, 
he pays an extra 5%. 

If your furs are worth $50 you ac- 
tually receive $52.50. If they're worth 
$100 your check is written for $105. 

And you get every dime of it. Fox 
doesn’t deduct a single penny for commis- 
sions, handling, shipping or anything else. 

Fox pays promptly, too—the day he re- 
ceives your skins. 

Send a trial shipment to Fox. You 
haven't a thing to lose and everything to 
gain for if you aren’t satisfied with Fox’s 
quotation, he’ll return your furs and pay 

all charges—both ways. 

Clip coupon for latest New York price 
list, shipping tags, trapper’s guide book. 
AIL — bb tgp — 

owes rices. 
plies at p P Garp 





coupon now! 
Se ee eee aes aaaaeaae 


MR. GEORGE I. FOX, 
GEORGE !. FOX CORP., 
230 W. 30th St., New York. 


Send me, absolutely FREE, price list, 
trapper’s guide and tags mentioned above. 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want to save big money 
on your Supplies, write to- 
day for Price Lists, Tra 


Pur ‘2 Guide. to ——_ $1.25 Per Doz. 
- er 
bon Gabe awe FEB sin So tt 
ill be sent 


etc.All w a e 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


BROS. FUR CO. 
— ft Leste, Mo. 





393 Hill Bldg., 
Send me FREE Price Lists. 
Supply Catalog, etc. 





Town ........ 
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Berne with intense BLUE FLAME. 

No ashes amok, or sparks, Safe, con- 
venient, practical. Keeps water in stock tanks 
at proper temper ature in zero weather for only 

‘6c per hour. ith successful year. Will lasta 
life time. sizes—rtegular 2-burner and 
Junior One-burner. Write today ‘for complete 
information, prices, and letters from satisfied 
users of the Clover Leaf Tank Heater, 


Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta., No. 901, Cedar Rapids, la. 











SUCCES 


op to Smoke Out Furs 


. modern trapper uses smokers 
omy adding to his pelts. Contrary 


| to advertisements of those who sell 
| these smokers are not the game de- 





| 


| of Electricity to Agriculture. 
| is 50 cents and may be secured from the 


stroyers, exterminators, that they would 
want you to believe. If they worked 
perfectly in every instance, the pelt 
producers would be all taken in a short 
time. Unfortunately, some state legis- 
latures have prohibited these because 
they evidently believed what the manu- 
facturers claimed for smokers. How- 
ever, facts have substantiated the truth; 
and that is to the effect that fur smokers 
actually aid in the conservation of fur. 
To illustrate, where smokers are illegal, 
the trappers seek out dens and dig into 
them for skunk and other fur bearers. 
On the other hand, where smokers are 
legal, when a den is exploited and no 
game comes out, it is left alone. There 
is no incentive for the use of the spade 
and pick. Incidentally, a den once dug 
into is never used again; a smoked bur- 
row will be utilized. 

When a fur pocket has no free draft, 
no smoker will drive the animals out. 
In other words, there must be an en- 
trance and exit. Even when this is the 
case, animals very frequently have 
breathing holes near the surface, among 
roots and so on. In this case, no matter 
how good the smoker ‘is, the animals are 
not disturbed. Incidentally, the pelt 
hunter who actually wants to conserve 
his game can select the animals he 
wants, allowing those that are immature 
to escape. Smokers are the one safe way 
to get breeding stock; they furnish the 
best method of obtaining the animals 
alive without damage. 


MOKERS are a valuable aid to trap- 

pers. During cold weather the fur 
bearers in many instances den up and 
do not move freely. As a rule, at this 
time the skins are prime and at their 
best. But the trapper cannot get them 
with traps. On the other hand, if the fur 
taker waits several weeks he has no dif- 
ficulty at all, for then the animals being 
very hungry are attracted by almost any 
kind of bait and can be caught without 
much difficulty. But in many cases the 
pelts obtained are poorer in quality. The 
fur bearers are taken but the trapper 
cannot get so much for the hides. 

I recommend the use of smokers for 
trappers. They will increase the catch, 
yet not exterminate the fur bearers.— 
G. J. Thiessen, Ohio. 


Book Review 

Wiring the Farm is a book of 80 pages 
giving full details on how to install elec- 
tricity for every use on the farm. It is 
fully illustrated. This book is the result 
of the extensive state projects super- 
vised by the electrical departments of 
agricultural colleges, and sponsored for 
five years by the committee on Relation 
The price 


above committee at 1120 Garland Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Those who expect to hunt or trap 
this winter should be familiar with | 
game laws in the various states. There | 
is now available farmers’ bulletin 1616 


which may be obtained by writing the | 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Ask for game 
laws for the season of 1929-30. 
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Trappers, hunters, fur shippers 
by the thousands are turning 
to this direct way to the 
checks that at catioty. We 

need i 


9 SEND 


re TODAY 
Get your name 

in — our Market 

t New 

av so Trap 
Bue po we ceetehes 

a prices—ALL FREE. WRITE 
cm w eee ee Rew ew KKK 
ABRAHAM FUR CO. 


320 Abraham Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Folder, Price Lists and Tags FREE to 














H ERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 
TO 


THE WORLDS LARGEST FUR MARKET 


SHIP NOW 
FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 
A 100% SQUARE DEAL 


Guaranteed Honest Grading by Expert Graders. 

Send trial shipment. If requested, will hold separate. 
Treasure Book of Trapping 
Tricks, Guaranteed Price Lists, 
Market Reports — ALL FREE. 


WRITE TODAY TO 


W. IRVING 
HERSKOVITS FUR CO. 


44 WEST 26TH sr. 
BOX T NEW YORK, WN. ¥. 








— Best Ever Made — 

Send for Illustrated 

Catalog of traps and 
accessories, it’s Sree. (NET) LIVE TRAP 

inf sts these 2 

pt. ester, on 

TWO-TRIGGER combi ine pf Gane Tapa ATTACH TO ANY TRAP 
KING OF THEMALL also Trap Tags and Fur FOR TAMING THE STINK 
No*WrinG-OFFS* Stretchers, OUT OF SAUNK TRAPPING. 
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We teach you At Home by Mail to 
mals, Heads Ton Furs and Make Rug 
my artist. ily, quickly learned 
boys. ‘Tremendousiy interesting and fasci 
home and den — beautiful art. A 

Spare Time Selling v2 


es absolutely Free—beautiful Am tg 
Free Booke:i;.: all about how to ‘eare > 
dermy. Send Today. You will be delighted. ‘Don't t Delay! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy °“Smkntn’ Wee. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
















Sabo Sure Catch Trap 





for fox, coon, skunk, pe “eum, ground 
hog, rabbit etc pla in animal's 
mesre ow. SOL >. ‘DIRE. a : at factory 
pric Write ents 


wanted. Salloe Trap’ Mfg. ‘Co. 
1450 W. 116th St. Cleveland, Ohie 








Write for our Evidence of Inven- 
tion Blank and guide book.**How 
0G ot Your Patent.”’Send model 

INSPECTION i INSTRUCTIONS. 


or sketch of your — for 


RANDOLPH & C Dept. 32, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





INDIAN METHODS--” orld’s greatest trapping secrets ex- 
posed for first time. Best “‘weather- 

proof” Fox—Coyote—Mink sets on earth. Methods $1 .00-- 

| Worth hundreds.Ceeil Atkinson, 446-8, Mandan, North Dakota 
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Site: 
Your Furs 
To _ 


PRICES 
ARE HIGH 


The World’s Fur Trade r 
quanaitios of American Raw Furs. 
are The market is sound. The 
heavy , of the world’s biggest buy- 

ers, who depend upon Funsten to supply 
their requirements, assures Trappers and 
Fur Shippers highest cash market prices. 
It will pay By: to deal this year with the 

old h 


Send for Funsten FREE CATALOG of trapping 
supplies, also ete market reports, price li _ 
shipping tags, all Free to trappers. Write Today 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 


125Funsten Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 







wires great 
Prices 




















to Trappers 


For the twenty-fifth consecutive year ROGERS 
Fur market information, price lists, etc., are 
available to trappers free. 

Located in the heart of the primary raw fur 
market of the world—St. Louis—Rogers advance 
market quotations are the latest and best ob- 
tainable, Don’t be without them this year ! You 
can join the thousands of trappers who deal ex- 
clusively with ROGERS. Fen write for free fur 
Bese = shipping tagsand otheri nformation, to 











ROGERS RE SAINT FUR @. 
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FUR - FISh- GAME 


isjustthe magazine you have 
been looking for. It is 
edited by none other than 
A. R. Harding, whose name 
is a byword in the sporting 
field. It is a monthly pub- 
lication of from 80 to 100 
pages chucked full of inter- 
esting articles, paseewened 
with actual photos on 

UNTING, FISHING, 
FUR FARMING, TRAP- 
PING, etc. Each issue also 


AutoTraveland Camp; Fish 

and Tackle; W oodcra' it: Tae 

Fur Beestets: Trapline: and 

Question Box. 

Cover—Actual photos reproduced Ovise $2.00 year; 25¢ copy 
at News Stands 





in natural colors, 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Four Months Only 35c 


Cltp this ad and send with 85c¢ cash, check, money order 
or stamps to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
176 E. Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


One Year's Subscription in Exchange 
for One LARGE Muskrat or Weasei 





ALUMINUM HUNTING HORNS 


Polished Texas Model. Pat. Loud tone. 
Guaranteed. 12 in. $2. 14 in. $3. 17 in. $5, 
COD. Hundred Hunting Hounds, Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Fishing Cat. Agents Wanted, 
KASKASKI, H-17, Herrick, Ilinois 
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| Victor W. Page. 


| W. Henley. 





FAR MIN ¢ 
Fur Baits and Their Use 


HE young trapper usually has the 

wrong impression about lures for 
fur bearers. He believes that if he sets 
some traps—any place and any way— 
the attractor will get the game into 
them. When he fails, the beginner is apt 
to blame the decoy. Perhaps the novice 
should not be too strongly censured 
because of his ideas in this respect for 
many advertisements of baits give the 
impression that these “magic prepara- 
tions” will actually drag the animals 
into the traps. 

However, this is not the case at all. 

Good baits—and I want to emphasize 
that—are a great help to the pelt hunter 
when properly used and at no other 
time. There are instances when decoys 
ought not to be used at all. In such 
vases even the best lures made are 
worse than none at all. 

To use attractors successfully, one 
must know the habits of the animals. 
He must understand when a food is 
best and when an artificial lure is pre- 
ferred. In this day and age most ani- 
mals get more than enough to eat in the 
average rural community; therefore 
food, while valuable at times, should 
not be depended upon too much. 

It is my personal opinion that baits 
made with extracts of animal glands, 
day after day, will get more fur than 
any other kind. I stipulate, however, 
that such attractors must be properly 
used, the same as any other kind. The 
reason why I claim decoys made as de- 
scribed prove best is because such at- 
tractors leave the odor of real animals. 
In other words, if you used this kind of 
bait for mink, the odor of mink would 
be left near your set and this disarms 
suspicion. 


yanz professional trappers have so- | 


-alled secret baits that they depend 
upon. They make them at home. Some 
pelt hunters sell the formulas. All in 
all, however, I do not believe they are 


any better—in fact they are many times 
much inferior—than the average lures | 


sold by many firms. 
Generally speaking, whether liquid 


or paste bait is preferred, the company | 
putting it out has one idea in mind— | 


making a lure that will draw the ani- 
mals. 


would not stay on the market very long. 

Baits are an investment to the trap- 
per. But he must know how—and 
when—to use them. If one cannot catch 
skunk, for instance, he would be foolish 
to buy some fox scent and expect to 
“fool” these sly animals with it. Re- 
member this when trapping. Should 
you fail to take into consideration the 
habits of the fur bearers, no attractors 
will enable you to “flood the market’’ 
with furs from your trap line.—G. J. T., 
Ohio. 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile by 


mobile mechanics and the repair man 


who has to work on many different | 
makes of cars will find this book worth | 
while, dealing as it does with modern | 


designs. It isa new book having been 
thoroly revised, much enlarged, and 
showing even the most recent develop- 
ments In automotive designs. Norman 


Price $5. 


And you can be certain unless the | 
baits give reasonable satisfaction they | 


The student of auto- | 





AT LAST! 


i A Real Tool for Sharpening 
Mower Section Knives 


ARBORUNDUM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BRAND 9/7 FILE 


i ee quickly puts a keen edge from 
point to “throat” on every blade 
| in a section. 

| The handiest abrasive tool the 
farmer has ever had. 

A solid tapered shaft of Carborun- 
dum—the most remarkable of all 
sharpening materials—harder—sharper 
—faster cutting. 

You can sharpen the blades without 
taking the section from the machine— 

And you can use the Carborundum 
Brand 57 File for putting a quick, 
keen edge on any farm tool that 
needs it—spades—hoes-——knives, etc. 

For scythes or grass hooks—get the 
Aloxite Scythe Stone. 


Sedieneanet 








SEND FOR CATALOG F-2 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM Co., LTD. 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Carborundum fs the Registered Trade Mark of 
The Carborundum Company fur its Products 






$1.00 


Dealer 
or 
Direct 










for wpateans 
ANIMALS BEY ia -] 364 





Game Laws -Catale 


JYORTHWESTERN Just 
stitial elie mall 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. £28 
Northwestern Hide & Fur, Ine., 


Send Free Bait, Secrets, 
List, Game Laws. 
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Catalog, Price 
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Watch out for Sore, Bleeding Gums! 


PYORRHEA 


forced extraction of 
these perfect teeth 


F your gums are tender, soft cr bleed easily, 

pyorrhea may attack and weaken the root 
sockets that hold the teeth in place. Often the 
teeth loosen and fall out or must be pulled because 
their root support is gone. 

The teeth themselves may be white and free 
from decay but they are not safe from loss unless 
the gums—protectors of the teeth—are firm and 
healthy. Care of the gums is fully as important 
as care of the teeth. 

Pyrozide Powder is a special preparation, formu- 
lated for stimulating and hardening the gums and 
is widely prescribed by dentists. It is sterilized 
and medicated specifically for this purpose. Pyro- 
zide should be brushed on the gums and teeth 
daily. While this powder is in itself also a superior 
cleanser of the teeth, it may be used in con- 
nection with any dentifrice desired. 

Ask your druggist for Pyrozide. If he cannot 
supply you, send his name and $1.00 and we will 
mail you first can containing six-months’ 


supply. Or mail coupon below or postcard for 
tree sample. 





FREE SAMPLE 


The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co., Inc. (Sole Distributors) 
D. pt. GG-8, 1480 Broadway, New York City. 

Mail free sample of Pyrozide Powder and booklet on 
care of the gums. 

Name .. 


Address . 














Dear Jim: 
My boy’s tickled to 
death with that 


H. & R. “FOLDING” SINGLE GUN 


410-12 m/m, for 24 in. shells. 22” 
Steel Barrel. Stock, fine black wal- 
nut; flexible hard rubber butt plate. 
Weight, about 44 Ibs. Also takes 44 
W.C. F., 44 X. L. and 44 Game 
Getter Shot Cartridges, and 410 and 
44 Game Getter with round ball. 


He says it’s the handiest, best 
little gun he ever had! All boys 
who shoot, as well as grownups 
who want a handy gun, should 
get one. It’s a sure game getter. 
You can take it in your car; it 
will even fitintoa suticase. J ust 
the thing for trips where you 
can’t carry afull-size gun. Get 
onefor Bill! If yousend H.& R. 
your dealer’s name and the 
names and addresses of five who 
want a handy folding gun, 
they will send you a book of 
Fifty Prize Hunting 
Stories, which contains also 
a catalog. 

Yours sincerely, 
The Old Sport. 
P.S. If your dealer cannot supply you, the gun 
will be shi ppe d postpaid upon re cei pt of $12.00. 
Weather-proo {carrying case $1.75 extra. Address 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2 Worcester, Mass. 
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Proso for Hogs 


E HAVE a quantity of proso 
which we raised this year. Where 
| does this feed stand as a hog feed?— 
B. C. H., N. Dak. 

Proso makes a satisfactory feed for 


hogs but it should be ground. It ranks 
somewhat below ground barley in feed- 
ing value, according to experiments 
carried on at the South Dakota Experi- 
ment Station. In as much as proso is a 
carbonaceous grain it should be sup- 
plemented by a protein-rich concentrate 
such as tankage, and perhaps some lin- 
seed oilmeal. 


House Plants 


OULD you advise us what to do to 
keep house plants growing prop- 
erly? We have trouble with all sorts of 
house plants simply drying up and dy- 
ing. We do not burn gas in the home 
and it never gets cold enough to freeze, 
so we cannot figure why we have so 
much trouble.—Mrs. G. R. Y. 
If one may be permitted to make a 


| guess without definitely knowing the 


atmospheric conditions in your home, I 
would suggest that the air is very likely 
too dry, and that perhaps there is a 
rather wide range of temperature. The 
wide range of temperature may be 
smoothed out somewhat by spreading 
newspapers or something of that sort 


| over the plants at night. 











Do not get the plants too close to the 
windows, particularly in extremely cold 
weather. It is better to have a little 
less light for practically all of the 
plants, than to subject the plants to 
the draft and changes of temperature 
which take place near the windows. 

See that the relative humidity of the 
air in the house is raised. It is difficult 
to keep sufficient moisture in the air 
within heated houses during the winter. 
As far as the use of gas is concerned, it 
probably would have no effect if the 
house is reasonably well ventilated, and 


| if the gas is used for cooking only. 


Storage Temperatures 


HAT is the proper temperature for 

a cave where you store vegetables 
such as root crops and so on, also apples 
and the like?—F. D. B., Ill. 

For apples and most of the fruits in 
general, a temperature of about 33 to 34 
degrees would be ideal, but you will 
find this is not so very easy to maintain. 
The only thing to do is to keep the tem- 
perature down as near 33 or 34 degrees 
as possible and let it go higher than that 
as rarely as possible. Naturally, you 
must protect all of these crops against 
freezing. You will find that conditions 
will be improved very materially by 
putting a false floor in the cave so that 
the air may circulate underneath the 
fruit and vegetables. If the floor is of 
concrete, sprinkle it occasionally so that 
the relative humidity of the air will not 
be too low, and so that the stored prod- 
ucts will not shrivel. 
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Corn-Stover Silage 


OES it pay to put corn stover into 
the silo or is it just as well to feed 
it out dry?—G. R. V., Mo. 

Corn stover becomes considerably 
more palatable when put into the silo 
than if fed without ensiling. Still, you 
will be feeding nothing but the corn- 
stalks and what leaves are left, and you 
will have to use more grain supplement 
for corn-stover silage than would be 
required for whole-corn silage. It stands 
to reason that this would be the case. 
An experiment conducted at the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station 
shows, in fact, that corn-stover silage 
was worth only about 61 percent as 
much per ton for feeding dairy cows as 
corn silage including the grain. You 
might as well store both grain and stover 
at the same time in the silo. But if 
stover is available now, it will be fed 
with less waste if ensiled than if fed dry. 


Government Whitewash 


ILL you please quote for us the 
government formula for white- 
wash?—L. L. D., Ohio. 

Slake one-half bushel of quick lime 
or lump lime with boiling water, -keep- 
ing it covered during the process; strain, 
and add one peck of salt dissolved in 
warm water. Boil three pounds of 
ground rice in water to a thin paste. Dis- 
solve in warm water one-half pound of 
spanish whiting, and one pound of clear 
glue. Mix these well together, and let 
the mixture stand for several days. 
Keep the wash thus prepared in a kettle 
or portable furnace and when used put 
it cn as hot as possible with a brush. 


Fall Calves 


T IS necessary for us to have our cows 
freshen in the fall since we are able 
to get better prices for the milk thru the 
winter, but is it possible to raise as good 
heifers from calves dropped in the fall 
as in the spring? Which ones would it 
be best to save for replacement—U. O. 
Under natural conditions, cattle usu- 
ally drop their calves in the spring, but 
the fact that a calf is dropped in the fall 
should not really work any particular 
hardship on the ealf, especially with 
farms more generally equipped with 
modern buildings, as under present con- 
ditions. The calf will subsist on skim- 
milk and a little grain and high-grade 
legume hay thru the winter, and then 
in the spring it will be at an age to take 
full advantage of the pasture. 

I believe that at the end of one year 
of the heifer’s life, you will have a hard 
time telling whether the fall or spring- 
dropped calf had been grown under the 
best conditions. In fact, when the 
heifer turns 1 year old after a full sum- 
mer and fall on the pasture, I think that 
you may readily find it more growthy 
and in better condition than you would 
the spring-dropped calf, .after coming 
thru the winter on the feeds usually 
available thru that season. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


They have found it just the jacket for 
their requirements. Made to fit snugly 
without binding, wears like iron, will not 
rip, ravel or tear, and the warm knit-in 
wool fleece lining gives ample pro- 
tection on the coldest days. Three styles 
—coat with or without collar and vest. 
A Brown’s Beach Jacket makes 
a welcome Christmas gift. 
Ask you dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
\ Worcester, Massachusetts al 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS, Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER _ BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings 

Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time oad ge mab gg Lael a 
ing and Materia’ 00 °. 

a 156° and for Garage Book. 
WARDS MFG. CO 
BOOKS * 


1206-1256 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 














Feed themselves au- 

t 
Ford Power Plants fomsicsi“s"t :*. 
REGU Governor 
Fits like part of the motor. 
Easily installed. Regu- 
lates speed for light and 
heavy loads. Entirely en- 
closed. Money back guar- 
“Jantee. Write for circular 


Harlan Machine Co. 


DEPT. 65, HARLAN, towA 




















SOAP 
and OINTMENT 


World Famous Skin and Hair Beautifiers 
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A Penny 


Investment 


Yes, Sir; If you have the 
: ambition to work—where 
eS i work means big money, I'll start you 
in the oil business with me without a 
cent of investment. I want ambitious, trustworthy, 
energetic men—men I can depend upon—in every 
county to take orders and look after my business. 
The man I select for your territory I'll make my 
artner, furnish everything that’s needed to do 
usiness and divide the profits 50-50 every 
week. I have hundreds of men established_now 
on this basis. Am ready to put on 100 more. It’sa 
chance of a lifetime—a real opportunity to win un- 
limited success, 


O10 2S Owtex 


Your Share Of The Profits 


On this square deal plan, Wengard, an Ohio part- 
ner, made $430.00 for his share in one week. Mont- 
gomery, in Iowa, made $216.00 for the first week 
he started. In West Va., Mason’s share for a week 
was $126.02. Hundreds are making $200 to $500 
every month the year round. No wonder my rep- 
resentatives are enthusiastic. No wonder my 
men Call this “the prize opportunity of the age”’. 
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Everybody Buys Oil 
It’s a great business—something doing every min- 
ute. Millions of automobiles, trucks, tractors, farm 
as use oil. You know that. The market is 
unlimited. In this proposition you handle the 
nationally known line of Cen-Pe-Co Motor Oils— 
oil of wonderful quality—15 years a leader in the 
field of motor lubrication. Prices are right. Beats all com- 

tition. You simply take orders on long credit terms. 

e ship direct from nearby ware house and collect. Pay = 
every week. Every order means a satisfied customer. You 
soon have alarge, steady, repeat order business of your own. 


PROFITS GROW FAST 


In addition to bubstenting oils, I give you the op- 
portunity for greater profits with my complete line 
of Columbia Paints and Roofing—well known 
brands in constant demand. There’s a big business 
waiting for you wherever you are. No matter what 
you are doing now or what kind of work you've done, how 
young or old you are, if you are willing to work, follow my 
directions and have the ambition to make real money, I can 


& your 

Hy Hy Don’t wait if you want 
Write Quick this chance. Opportuni- 
ties like this can’t walt. My organization must be completed 
atonce. If at the start you can devote only your s 
time to this business, I can arrange that. Just say, am 
interested in r proposition’’ in a letter or on a postcard. 
Mail it and f’ll send complete particulars by return mail. 
All it will cost you is a stamp. Youcan begin doing business 
and making money within a week without a penny more 
capital. First applications get the preference. 


. T. Webster, General 


Manager 
Central Petroleum Co. 22,étniney 8: 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS _ 


only - 1 oO. year Assessments 


Men, Women, 16 to 70 Accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 

$10,000 4or loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. Many 
unusual protecting clauses. $25 W eekly benefits, pays 
doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers many 
common sicknessess, including typhoid, appendix opera_ 
tion, lobar pneumonia, etc., etc. Largest and oldest ex 
clusive Health and Aecident Insurance Company.Don'~ 
delay, you may be next to meet sickness or accident 
Mail coupon today for free descriptive literature 











North American Accident Insurance Co. of ] 
Newark, New Jersey (Chicago 


371 Bonnell Bidg., 











Gtr We Nc. 0.0 6.0:6.0.04 cove 4960s SOebEbNOCS 
AGENTS WANTED for Local! Territory 
WHERE LINDBERG LEARNED. 
Complete courses in Flying, 
Airplane Mech 


LEARN TO FL ert 


Welding. Big pay jobs open for graduates. Wrtte today. 
Lincoln Airplane School, 762 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Mebr. 
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Here is Real Farm 
Enthusiasm 
WHEN my husband and 

l 


were married we 
moved into a house on this 
farm where for 15 years 
neglect had reigned. It was 
a farm which “‘wouldn’t pay.” House, 
barn leaking, doors gone, windows 
broken, no tops or pumps for wells. 
Just plenty of filth. 

We have covered house, painted 
everything, built sheds for animals, 
fenced and fenced and fenced! Set out 
an orchard, small fruits, vines, shrubs, 
bulbs, sowed legumes, stopped ditches, 
built up a good sheep flock (purebred) 
some good cows, a state certified flock 
of chickens, a small but profitable 
apiary, and also a healthy girl of five 
years and another of five months! 

You may know we didn’t buy a new 
car and ride around much! Husband 
was 30 when married, served in army, 
and previously had taken up a home- 
stead in Montana. I was 24—taught 
chemistry and physics and sold electric 
appliances. We felt we had traveled 
enough for a few years and home 
looked good. Husband is rated by the 
government doctors as 60 percent dis- 
abled due to war. Noth- 
ing wrong with me but 
“general disinclination 





This department of letters and comments 
is for your criticism, favorable and unfavor- 
able. 
subscribers are not necessarily our views.— 
Editors. 


The views herein expressed by our 


basement! I prefer my mountain climbing 
in the open. I mean, for the laundry and 
such things as have to be seen to while 
you do something else, and please do some- 
thing about floors. 

You don’t need to think just because 
we're on the farm that the kitchen floors 
have to be wide boards with linseed oil 
on them! My own kitchen has varnished 
floors and linoleum square—all then 
waxed, 

There are hundreds of more questions I 
could ask but if your magazine answers 
half of these I think I’ll have my 60 cents 
worth.—Mrs. J. H. D., Mo. 

P. 8. Please print sometime an excuse 





splendid reading material. 
Your paper points out the 
fine type of home life, which 
should be the spirit of even 
the poorest home. I believe 
the time is coming when 
American Agriculture will 
hold an important place in 
life. May your paper be the founda- 
tion of every American farm home.’’—- 
iD. W, F. 


Knew Mr. Meredith 


“Successful Farming is of unusual 
interest to me because | was acquainted 
with it’s founder, Mr. Meredith. Mrs. 
Schaeffer lived four years in the home 
of the late Eugene Secor, father of 
Alson Secor, Editor, also graduated 
from Iowa State College in the same 
year with George W. Godfrey.—L. L.8. 


Objects to Tobacco 


I wish to tell you that I like your 
magazine very much. I am a new sub- 
scriber, and the thing that first at- 
tracted my attention was the absence 
of tobacco advertising, etc. May you 
adhere to your present standard, for 
the young people who read your maga- 
zine will surely be influenced by its 
ideals, and if there was 
ever a time in the his- 
tory of the world when 





to over-exert!”’ So all 
modern conveniences are 
very acceptable here. 

A year ago when we 
had opportunity to get 
an electric power line we 
gave one look at our 
bank account, one at our 
old car and signed the 
contract—goodby new 
car—and it is impossible 
to express our pleasure 
and profit. We have a 
combination rate of $6 
per month which seems 
high to many but we 
have 103 k.w.s. We have 
lights in house, barns, 
sheds, electric power for 
washing machine, sheep 
shearing machine, pump 











the simple purity of life 
which ever characterized 
the life of the man of 
Galilee should be em- 
phasized, that time is 
now, and tobacco defiles 
the body.—A. E. K. 


Wants Travel 
Stories 
Wwiuitsour going in- 

to detail regarding 
James T. Nichols’ travel 
stories, by all means 
keep him on the job. Al- 
low him all space pos- 
sible. Most everyone 
loves to travel, and 
when this is not possible 
for the individual, I’m 








in house for water pres- 
sure for house water and 
stock, grinder, iron and 
the glorious electric re- 
frigerator. Soon we will 
get a power-driven cream separator. 

I plan for us some remodeling, and 
it isn’t going to be an extension; the 
former remodeling here has _ been 
“build on another room” until the 
house looks like a western mining camp 
dining-hall. I am planning on getting 
the two ends together once more. And 
couldn’t you have some articles on im- 
proving the seeming appearances by 
plantings. I drape my windows to 
cover “horrors”; why couldn’t we con- 
ceal gingerbread on our porches if we 
knew how? 

On the farm we need a place to do a 
real laundry, to separate milk, to set 
the fresh picked peas,. the new laid 
eggs, the supers of honey, boots, over- 
shoes, coats, coats, coats, and don’t say 





—“and that organdy dress she had on was the loveliest creation!’’ 


for a fireplace that sounds sensible. I 
mentioned recently in a group of farmer 
folks, “I would like to plan for a fire- 
place.” The looks I got! ‘“‘What’s a fire- 
place for—you can’t heat with them,” 
asked one man. I started to reply, ‘“What’s 
a necktie for, it doesn’t keep you warm?” 
But why argue? 

Note. Certainly you have given us a 
big order. You will find the fireplaces 
in this issue and many articles on land- 
scaping soon. Let’s set our living standing 
and then make the farm support it.— 
Editors. 


Fine Home Life 


“We would miss your splendid paper 
very much, for every page has so much 


sure we all enjoy reading 
the fortunate traveler’s 
experiences, especially in 
foreign lands. 

Mr. Nichols gives his 
army of readers interesting facts and 
figures in plain language without fic- 
tion; so, Mr. Nichols, give us your 
Mediterranean story. 

A boyhood dream came into realiza- 
tion a few years ago when I enjoyed 
the wonderful trip (thru American Ex- 
press Company personal tour, private 
guide, and automobile at all places), 
New York to Naples, then Copri So- 
nento, Amalfi Ravella, Pompeii, Mt 
Vesuvius, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
all thru Italy, Vienna, all thru Switzer- 
land, Berlin, French battlefields, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and England. 

I enjoy travel, but equally enjoy 
reading the other fellow’s story about 
travel. So please do not omit Mr. 


Nichols’ travel stories.—J. N. H. 
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6. t fone your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now . 
and forever ... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let me show you how 
to bask for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 and up, a week, in Electricity 

by correspondence, but by an amazing way to teach, RIGHT HERE 
IN THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS. You become a practical expert in 90 days! 
Getting into Electricity is far easier than you imagine! 


- Learn Without Lessonsix 90» 


By Actual Work — in the Great Shops of Coyne 


Lack of experience—age, or ad- 


vanced education bars no one. 


I don’t careif you don’t know 


an armature from an air 
brake—I don’t expect you 
to! I don’t care if you’re 
16 years old or 48—it makes 
nodifference! Don’tlet lack 
of money stop you. Mostof 
the men at Coyne have no 
more money than youhave. 


Railroad Fare 
Allowed 


I will allow your railroad 
fare to Chicago, and if you 
shouldneed part-time work 
I'll assist you to it. Then, 
in 12 brief weeks, in the 
(em roaring shops of 

yoyne, I train you as you 
never dreamed you could 
be trained. . . onthegreat- 
est outlay of electrical ap- 
paratus ever assembled in 
any electrical school. 


dredsof thousandsof dollars ry 
dynamos, engines, power plants, au- 
tos, switchboards, transmitting sta- 
. every thing from doorbells 
. full- 
. in full operation every day! 


NoBooks-NoPrinted Lessons spac arrcted tctess’ 9 
No books, no baffling charts... 


right here in 
building 


tions . 
to farm power and lighting. . 
sized. 


real actual work... 
the great Coyne school... . 


COYNE 


500 S. Paulina Street 


| 










Prepare for Jobs | 
Like These 


Here are a few of hundreds of 
positions open to Coyne-trained 
men. Our free employment 
bureau gives you lifetime em- | 
ployment service. | 
ArmatureExpert, to $100 a Wk. | 
Substation Fpereter 

) a Week und up | 
Auto Electrician $110 a Week 
Inventor Se 





| Maintenance Engine 


up to $150 a Week | 


| Service Station Owner 


up to $209 a Week | 


Radio Expert up to $100 a Week 
L 








real batteries... v 
armatures, operating real mo- 
tors, dynamos and generators, 
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NowinOur 
New Home 


This is our new, fire- 
proof, modern home 
wherein is installed 
thousands of dollars’ 
worth of the newest 
and most modern Elec- 
trical Equipment of all 
kinds. Wenowhavethe 


real 


clusive teaching of prac- 

ll tical electricity in the 
a world. Every comfort and 
convenience has been ar- 
ranged to make you 


happy and contented dur- 
ing your training. 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL | 


H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Established 1899 | 
Chicago, Illinois ; 





* Dept. 99-86 





. winding real 


wiring houses, etc., ete. 
That’s a glimpse of how 
wemakeyoua master prac- 
tical electrician in 90 days, 
teaching you far more than 
the average ordinary elec- 
trician ever knows and fit- 
ting you to step into jobs 
leading to big pay immedi- 
ately after graduation. 

Here, in this world-famous 
Parent school—and no- 
where else in the world— 
can you get such training! 


Jobs-Pay-Future 


Dont’ worry about a job, 
Coyne training settles the 
job question for life. De- 
mand for Coyne men often 
exceeds the supply. Our 


employment bureau gives you a lifetime 
service. Two weeks after graduation, 
Clyde F. Hart got a position as electrician 
for the Great Western Railroad at over$100 
a week. That’s not unusual. We can point 
to Coyne men making up to $600 a month. 
$60 a week is only the beginning of your op- 
portunity. You can go into radio, Letters, 
or automotive electrical business for your- 
self and make up to $15,000 a year. 


GET THE FACTS 


Coyne is your one great chance to get into 
electricity. Every obstacle is removed. 
This school is 30 years old—Coyne train- 
ing is tested— proven beyond alldoubt—en- 
dorsed by many large electrical concerns. 
You can find out everything absolutely 
free. Simply mail the coupon and let me 
send you the big, free Coyne book of 150 
photographs... facts... jobs... salaries 
.. opportunities. Tells you how 
many earn expenses while train- 
ing and how we assist our grad- 
uates in the field. This does not 
obligate you. So act at once, 
Just mail coupon, 


Get This 







Mr. H. C. LEWIS, President 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 99-36 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dae. Lewis 
Without obligationsend me your big free catalog and 
all details of Railroad Fare to Free Employ- 
ment Radio, Auto- 
motive Courses, and 
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Low Model 
N WT) MELOTTE 


You’d better check up mow on the cream you're 
losing every day with your old separator. Here’s 
an easy FREE way to do it. Without any obliga- 
tion on your part, let us send you—for 30 Days 
Free Trial!— the NEW low, handy MELOTTE. 
Skim your skimmed milk from your old separator 
with it. See the New Melotte get enough cream 
from your skimmed milk to soon pay for itself! 
See how the Melotte with its flexibly suspended 
Self-Balancing Bowl gets the cream as no other 
separator ever got it before. Why continue with 
an out-of-date, cream-wasting separator—especially 
—when I'LL GIVE YOU $20.00 CASH FOR IT! 
— in trade—and let you buy the mew improved 
MELOTTE on terms as low as only $5 per month. 
Write—mail coupon NOW—for free Melotte cata- 
log, details of our 30 Days Free Trial Offer, $20.00 
Trade Offer, our Easy Terms and our direct-to- 
you rock-vottom prices. 


Only *5~ per Month 


Think of it! You can now get the tt New Melotte Separator for only $5.00 Dove 
and only $5.00 a month. HAT’S MORE— me | Sirst have a 30 Days Free Tri 

return it at our expense if not entirely satis’ All site. remember, in soditien ts to 
allowing you $20.00 for your old separator regardless of age, make or condition. Send 
equpon above now for free catalog and full "Getails of the great New Melotte Offer. 


The Melotte Separator "3; Bebwr. U.$: Manager 
2843 W.19th St.,Chicago,I11. 2445 PrinceSt., Berkeley, Cal, 























Ball Bearings 
Of course the 
Lk Melotte 

poneegter has 

1 Bearings. 
The Melotte Sep- 
arator has always 
had ball bearings. 
It has , ~1 ball 


40 Years 























